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PREFACE. 


The  Entomologist’s  Annual”  now  for  the  first  time 
appears  in  that  developed  form  in  which  our  raind’s-eye 
had  clothed  it  from  the  first. 

It  now  contains  papers  purely  scientific,  and  others  prin¬ 
cipally  of  an  amusing  nature,  and  by  this  mixture  it  attains 
its  maximum  of  usefulness ;  it  w  ill  be  read  by  thousands 
who  are  no  Entomologists — may  it  not  exercise  such  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  some  of  these,  that  before  two  years  have  elapsed 
they  may  find  themselves  enumerated  in  our  List  of 
British  Entomologists  ?” 

It  continues  cheap,  because  it  still  seeks  to  extend  its  cir¬ 
culation  among  the  working  collectors,  and  to  those  wdio  are 
not  habitual  book-buyers,  the  'pr^ice  of  a  book  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  consideration. 

The  following  extract  from  a  communication  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Edward  to  the  Banffshire  Journal”  of  February 
14th,  1854,  confirms  our  view  of  the  necessity  of  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  Natural  History  amongst  labouring  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  out-door  occupations. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  from  what  I 
know,  that  if  our  gamekeepers,  gardeners  and  farm-servants, 
and  others  whose  out-of-door  occupations  bring  them  in  con¬ 
stant  contact,  as  it  were,  with  the  works  of  Creation,  wmuld 
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but  become  observers  of  nature,  a  great  many  more  additions 
to  our  Fauna  would  soon  be  made,  and  something  like  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  our  natural  productions  would  be 
gained.  I  maintain  that  none  have  it  so  well  in  their  power 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  works  of  nature,  and  to  add  to 
our  knowledge  in  that  respect,  as  they  have,  if  they  but 
would  ;  and  yet  they  are  about  as  ignorant  on  the  subject,  if 
not  more  so,  than  those  whose  occupations  confine  them  in 
the  house  from  morning  till  evening,  with  scarce  a  ray  of 
sunshine  to  cheer  them  as  they  ply  their  wearisome  toil,  and 
who  can  only  enjoy  the  beauties  and  sweets  of  Nature  by 
snatches,  stealing,  as  it  were,  an  hour  now  and  then  from 
their  scantv  store  to  breathe  the  refreshino^  air  of  heaven,  and 
hold  communion  with  the  works  of  the  Creator.  And  why  ? 
Why  just  because  they  ivill  not.  They,  like  many  more,  go 
about  in,  what  may  be  termed,  a  state  of  daylight  somnam¬ 
bulism — that  is,  with  eyes  and  ears  both  open,  and  yet  they 
neither  see  nor  hear  any  of  these  things.” 

But,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  enlist  the  unlearned 
as  observers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  down  to  the  level  of 
their  ignorance ;  yet  this  is  what  many  contend  should  be 
done,  and  we  are  gravely  told  that  we  ought  to  give  all  the 
insects  English  names,  and  that  this  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  the  Annual  more  generally  interesting. 

But  what  is  a  name?  A  name  is  that  appellation  by 
which  a  thing  is  known,  but  by  what  English  appellation  is 
Phlogoghora  emgyrea  known  ?  It  bears  no  English  name 
at  present,  and,  consequently,  is  not  yet  known  by  any.  But 
suppose  we  were  to  give  it  a  name :  then  each  person  who 
learns  its  new  English  name  has  to  learn  its  English  name 
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and  its  Latin  one ;  for  if  he  only  learns  its  English  name  he 
will  meet  shoals  of  people  who  have  only  learnt  the  Latin 
designation,  and  to  whom  he  would  therefore  have  to  explain 
that,  when  he  said  so-and-so,  he  meant  Phlogophora 
empyrea.  Is  it  not  much  simpler  for  him  to  learn  to  say 
Phlogophora  empyrea  at  once  ?  To  have  to  learn  two  sets 
of  names,  an  English  set  and  a  Latin  set,  is  giving  one’s  self 
unnecessary  trouble.  English  names  are  frequently  exces¬ 
sively  local ;  a  moth  will  be  called  by  the  collectors  of  one 
town  by  one  English  name,  whilst  the  collectors  in  another 
town  will  call  it  something  quite  different.  Even  the 
English  names  occurring  in  books  are  not  always  the  same, 
and  we  find  one  set  of  names  in  Rennie,  where  the  butterfly 
figured  on  our  wrapper  is  called  the  Primrose,”  and 
another  set  of  names  in  Wood. 

A  recent  writer  in  The  Naturalist”  expatiated  on  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  discovering  the  name  of  a  butterfly  in  plain  English, 
though  the  instance  he  selected  was  rather  unfortunate,  for 
he  found  in  “Morris’s  British  Butterflies,”  that  the  ugly 
Latin,  Hipparchia  uPgeriaj’  was  replaced  by  the  “  plain 
English,  The  JVood  ArgusT  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we 
are  not  aware  that  Argun  is  more  English  than  ^geria; 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  name  “  Wood  Argus,"”  how¬ 
ever  familiar  it  may  be  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  is 
never  used  near  London  to  express  The  Spechled  Wood,” 
Indeed,  the  whole  observation  reminds  us  excessively  of  the 
old  stage  coachman’s  remark  as  to  the  difference  between  a 
railway  accident  and  a  coach  upset: — “Why,”  says  he, 
“  if  the  train  comes  to  a  smash,  and  you  get  thrown  off  the 
line,  where  are  you  ?  but  if  the  coach  overturns  into  a  hedge 
or  ditch,  there  you  are  !” 
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The  following  passage  in  the  New  Quarterly  Review 
has  considerable  bearing  on  the  question  how  far  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  write  down  to  a  low  level  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
many : 

The  public  very  naturally  buy  only  such  books  as  they 
like  and  are  able  to  comprehend.  They  have  a  superficial 
smattering  of  every  thing,  and  pass  summary  judgments  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  press  as  naturally  humours  the  public,  and 
praises  or  condemns  in  keeping  with  public  prejudices  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  a  writer,  in  order  to  be  popular, 
is  unfortunately  obliged  to  follow  and  truckle  to  understand¬ 
ings  infinitely  below  his  own.  However  great  his  heart  or 
genius,  however  well  qualified  he  may  be  to  lead  men  on¬ 
wards  to  lofty  efforts  and  noble  aims,  it  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  to  his  fame,  and  his  very  existence  as  an  author,  to 
conciliate  his  readers.  If  his  works  cannot  command  a  sale, 
he  cannot  be  properly  called  an  author.  However  truthful 
or  profound,  if  he  ceases  to  please,  he  ceases  to  exist ;  the 
result  is,  that  books  are  wuutten  to  please  the  majority.’’ 

But  we  trust  we  have  sufficient  resolution  to  write  what 
we  consider  good  for  the  majority,  wdiether  it  actually  please 
them  or  not;  we  have  no  notion  of  treating  our  public  like 
a  spoiled  child,  and  giving  them  whatever  they  ignorantly 
clamour  for,  even  though  its  tendency  may  be  to  aggravate 
their  particular  disease.  We  are  quite  willing  to  hear  all 
sides;  but  having  done  so,  we  must  be  allowed  to  judge  for 
ourselves  what  is  best,  both  for  us  and  for  our  readers. 


One  result  which  we  foresee  from  the  success  of  The 
Entomologist’s  Annual”  is  a  series  of  scientific  Annuals  on 
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other  braoches  of  knowledge.  Indeed  very  useful  Annuals 
may  be  brought  out  on  subjects  not  exactly  scientific. 

Already  following  in  our  wake,  the  Post  Office,  the  most 
go-a-head  department  of  our  Government,  has  brought  out 
its  Annual,  with  an  account  of  ‘Ohe  progress,  changes  and 
improvements  efiected  in  the  various  departments  of  Post 
Office^’  during  the  year  1854.  Like  the  Entomologist’s 
Annual  for  1855,  this  Post  Office  Annual  begins  by  stat¬ 
ing  what  had  been  done  in  previous  years,  and  then  enters 
more  into  details,  in  the  part  corresponding  to  our  New 
British  Species  in  1854.”  It  also  further  carried  out  our 
idea  of  introducing  amusing  chapters  ;  and  the  story  of  the 
old  woman  who  lived  in  a  house  between  a  No.  14  and  a 
No.  16,  but  whose  street  door  was  ornamented  with  a  brass 
number  95,  it  having  been  the  number  of  a  house  she  had 
formerly  lived  at  in  another  street,  and  ^Gvhich  (meaning 
the  brass  plate)  being  a  very  good  one  she  thought  would  do 
for  her  present  residence  as  well  as  any  other,”  is  well  told 
at  page  101. 

Here,  however,  the  similitude  between  the  two  Annuals 
ceases,  more  especially  if  we  look  at  the  colours  of  the 
wrappers ;  ours  w^as  a  yellow  book,  the  Post  Office  Report 
was  a  blue  book.* 

*  While  alluding  to  the  Post  Office,  I  wish  to  suggest  that  a  monthlv 
publication  of  all  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Postage  Rates,  with  regu¬ 
lations  for  letters,  newspapers,  and  books,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
wmuld  be  very  serviceable  to  many  people.  Why  should  not  the  Post 
Office  have  its  own  Bradshaw?  If  people  could  tell  by  it,  at  a  glance, 
what  the  postage  was  on  a  letter  from  here  to  such  a  place,  and  how  long 
the  letter  would  be  in  transit,  many  more  foreign  letters  would  be  posted, 
and  the  revenue  would  be  increased.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
writing  letters  to  residents  abroad  get  to  Ttnow  all  these  matters,  but  how 
many  there  are  who  do  not  write  simply  because  they  do  not  know  ! 
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Lest  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Annual  should  complain 
of  our  Plate  this  year  being  exclusively  devoted  to  Lepi- 
doptertty  it  is  but  fair  to  ourselves  to  state  that  some  figures 
of  other  orders  would  willingly  have  been  introduced,  but 
those  engaged  on  the  other  orders  were  unable  to  recommend 
any  species  for  that  purpose ;  one  correspondent,  it  is  true, 
did  recommend  one  Beetle  to  be  figured,  but  his  recom¬ 
mendation  arrived  just  when  the  Plate  was  already  com¬ 
pleted  ! 


Entomology  is  coming  rapidly  into  notice  as  an  attractive 
branch  of  science;  it  is  difficult  to  take  up  any  work  of  our 
greatest  literary  characters,  without  finding  some  allusion 
either  to  Entomology  or  Entomological  pursuits ;  even  in  the 
first  numberof ‘^Little Dorrit,”  Mr.  Meagles  states  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  dread  of  the  plague  while  in  quarantine  at  Mar¬ 
seilles, — ‘‘  Why,  I’d  as  soon  have  a  spit*  through  me,  and 
be  stuck  upon  a  card  in  a  collection  of  beetles,  as  lead  the 
life  I  have  been  leading  here;”  and  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  the 
“  Caxtons,”  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  earwig,  inform¬ 
ing;  his  readers  that  the  insect  wdiich  attracted  his  attention, 

o  f 

or  rather  ^??i,s‘tr acted  it,  was  certainly  larger  than  an  earwig. 
It  might  have  been  one  of  that  genus,  in  the  family  of  ¥or- 
ficulidce,  called  Lahidoura — monsters,  whose  antennas  have 
thirty  joints  !  There  is  a  species  of  this  creature  in  England, 

*  The  word  spit  is  thoroughly  Entomological,  being  employed  to  de¬ 
signate  great  clumsy  pins,  such  as  should  not  be  used  ;  but  the  Author 
was  in  error  in  assuming  that  a  beetle  was  first  pinned,  and  then  stuck  on 
a  card — those  that  are  pinned  not  being  mounted  on  cards,  and  vice  versa 
— at  least  this  is  the  case  at  the  present  day,  but  perhaps  in  Mr. 
Meagles’  time  it  may  have  been  different. 
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but  to  the  great  grief  of  naturalists,  and  to  the  great  honour 
of  Providence,  very  rarely  found,  infinitely  larger  than  the 
common  earwio;.”  This  scientific  information  occurs  in 

O 

Chapter  III.,  Part  VIL,  of  that  clever  novel. 


Several  of  the  suggestions  received  from  correspondents 
on  the  appearance  of  ‘^The  Annual”  last  year  are  now  in 
process  of  being  carried  out,  and  we  shall  be  very  thankful 
to  receive  any  further  suggestions.  The  object  of  the  Annual 
is  to  be  useful;  and  if  its  utility  can  be  in  any  way  increased, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  profit  by  the  ideas  of  others,  having  a 
firm  conviction  that  when  new  ideas  are  not  accepted  simply 
because  not  our  own,  it  will  be  a  sign  of  old  age  and  a  warn¬ 
ing  that  it  is  time  to  retire  from  the  Editorship  of  The 
Entomologist’s  Annual.” 


I  would  hope  that  each  Entomologist  who  reads  these 
pages  will  not  only  derive  pleasure  and  instruction  from 
them,  but  also  find  his  usefulness  increased. 


Mountsfield,  Lewisham, 
December  7th^  1855. 


H.  T.  STAINTON. 
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A  frightful  majority  of  our  middle-class  young  men  are  growing 
up  effeminate,  empty  of  all  knowledge  but  what  tends  directly  to 
the  making  of  a  fortune ;  or  rather,  to  speak  correctly,  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  fortunes  which  their  fathers  have  made  for  them  ;  while 
of  the  minority,  who  are  indeed  thinkers  and  readers,  how  many 
women  as  well  as  men  have  we  seen  wearying  their  souls  with  study 
undirected,  often  misdirected,  craving  to  learn,  yet  not  knowing  how 
or  what  to  learn ;  cultivating,  with  unwholesome  energy,  the  head 
at  the  expense  of  the  body  and  the  heart ;  catching  up  with  the 
most  capricious  self-will  one  mania  after  another,  and  tossing  it  away 
again  for  some  new  phantom ;  gorging  the  memory  with  facts 
which  no  one  has  taught  them  to  arrange,  and  the  reason  with 
problems  which  they  have  no  method  for  solving,  till  they  fret  them¬ 
selves  into  a  chronic  fever  of  the  brain,  which  too  often  urges  them 
on  to  plunge,  as  it  were,  to  cool  the  inward  fire,  into  the  ever- 
restless  sea  of  doubt  and  disbelief.  It  is  a  sad  picture.  There  are 
many  who  may  read  these  pages  whose  hearts  will  tell  them  that 
it  is  a  true  one.  What  is  wanted  in  these  cases  is  a  methodic  and 
scientific  habit  of  mind,  and  a  class  of  objects  on  which  to  exercise 
that  habit,  which  will  fever  neither  the  speculative  intellect  nor 
the  moral  sense,  and  those  physical  science  will  give,  as  nothing  else 
can  give  it.” — Kingsley^ s  GlaucuSj  p.  45. 


ADVANTAGES 


OF  THE 

STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

(By  the  Editor.) 

The  study  of  Natural  History,  taken  in  its  widest  significa¬ 
tion,  means  the  study  of  all  creation ;  taken  in  its  more 
restricted  sense,  it  is  confined  to  Zoology  and  Botany ;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  Geology  contains  the  records  of 
the  Zoology  and  Botany  of  a  past  age,  and  that  the  forms 
so  preserved  for  our  investigations  are  frequently  of  invalu¬ 
able  assistance  to  us  in  supplying  links  in  the  great  chain  of 
nature,  it  is  evident  that  Geology  forms  no  mean  branch  of 
Natural  History, — and  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Astro¬ 
nomy,  the  different  circumstances  in  which  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  own  system  are  placed,  and  the  analogy  of  other 
systems  at  distances  so  remote  as  to  be  almost  beyond  our 
comprehension,  cannot  but  be  of  use  to  the  student  in  en¬ 
larging  his  ideas. 

Study  is  generally  divided  into  two  branches ;  in  the  first 
place,  the  study  of  language ;  secondly,  the  study  of  pure 
science.  The  study  of  language  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  express  our  ideas,  but  then  it  might  be  advisable  to  pur¬ 
sue  some  other  study  which  would  give  us  ideas  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  to  be  master  of  the  art  of  expressing  ideas,  and  at  the 
same  time  barren  of  the  art  of  producing  them,  is  like  the 
possession  of  a  knife  and  fork  without  possessing  a  joint 
1856  B 
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whereon  to  use  them.  The  study  of  pure  science  possesses  un¬ 
common  fascinations  for  many  minds ;  it  enables  the  student 
to  abstract  himself  entirely  from  the  external  world,  to  find 
pleasures  in  himself  and  by  himself,  and  as  encouraging  the 
faculty  of  concentrating  the  attention  upon  any  particular 
subject  is  a  very  desirable  study  for  the  young.  Few  habits 
are  more  desirable  of  cultivation  than  a  habit  of  attention. 

The  study  of  Nature  has  hitherto  been  placed  too  much 
beyond  the  pale  of  ordinary  education ;  yet  it,  too,  has  its 
fascinations  for  the  young,  and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  dis¬ 
tant  when  those  in  whom  this  bias  exists  will  have  it  culti¬ 
vated,  instead  of  repressed,  by  those  who  have  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  their  education. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  study  is,  that  it  is  one  not  to 
be  obtained  to  any  considerable  extent  from  hooks  alone — it 
compels  us  to  seek  the  objects  themselves ;  we  thus  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  for  ourselves  quite  independent  of 
the  instrumentality  of  another  person,  and  this  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  matter  ;  when  we  thus  examine  and  observe  for  our¬ 
selves  w^e  feel  a  far  greater  ownership  in  the  knowledge  so 
obtained  than  we  can  ever  feel  in  any  information  w^e  derive 
from  learning  a  passage  in  a  book  by  heart.  A  person  may 
learn  a  great  deal  from  books,  and  yet,  from  a  want  of  ob¬ 
servation,  may  be  unable  to  read  the  pages  of  the  book  of 
natuj'e,  daily  spread  out  before  us,  ever  fresh  and  ever  inter¬ 
esting. 

The  child  who  has  learnt  to  distinguish  a  swallow  from  a 
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marten  and  from  a  swift,  is  not  likely  to  remain  contentedly 
in  ignorance  of  the  distinctions  by  w'hich  other  closely  allied 
species  are  distinguished.  To  him  the  sight  or  sound  of  a 
troup  of  swifts  will  convey  pleasurable  sensations,  to  which 
he  who  looks  on  them  merely  as  birds,  or  as  swallows,  must 
ever  remain  a  stranger. 

The  child  who,  from  studying  Botany,  has  learnt  not  only 
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to  recognise  many  a  flower  at  sight,  but  also  to  know  by  what 
little  peculiarities  it  is  that  he  does  recognise  them,  has 
learnt  the  value  of  having  fixed,  determinate  ideas;  and  how 
many  there  are  who  pass  through  life  in  a  semi-dreamy  state, 
w'ithout  giving  their  attention  to  anything,  or  being  able  to 
form  fixed,  determinate  ideas. 

The  neglect  which  the  study  of  Natural  History  has 
hitherto  had  to  endure  at  all  our  great  seats  of  learning,  is 
one  of  those  things  which  fifty  years  hence  people  will  look 
back  and  w^onder  at.  An  instance  came  to  my  knowledge 
lately  of  a  clergyman,  in  Dorsetshire,  who  laughed  heartily 
at  his  pupil  (a  youth  of  nineteen)  for  being  so  ignorant  as  to 
state  that  a  whale  was  not  a  fish  ;  the  clergyman  had  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Oxford,  and  believed  a  whale  to  be  a  fish  !  And  he 
was  not  a  very  old  clergyman  either.  I  quote  this  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  want  of  knowledge  that  an  Oxford  graduate 
may  possess ;  indeed,  it  has  been  well  observed  by  Lord 
Rosse,  that  ^^a  man  having  taken  a  first-class  in  Uteris  hu- 
manioribuSj  may  be  ignorant  of  physics  in  the  most  element¬ 
ary  form,  and  be  incapable  of  comprehending  the  first 
principles  of  machinery  and  manufactures,  or  of  forming  a 
just  and  enlarged  conception  of  the  resources  of  this  great 
country.” 

But  what  we  advocate  for  the  study  of  Natural  History 
is,  not  that  it  should  be  merely  tolerated,  but  that  it  should 
be  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  study  of 
Classics  or  Mathematics.  As  a  mental  discipline  it  has  quite 
the  same  advantages;  it  inculcates  accuracy  and  precision 
quite  as  much  as  the  study  of  Mathematics ;  and  further,  it 
develops  the  faculties  of  observation  which  are  not  employed 
at  all  in  the  other  branches  of  education.  All  minds  are  not 
so  constituted  as  to  enjoy  in  an  equal  degree  Classics  or 
Mathematics  ;  to  some  Classics  are  a  great  bore  ;  for  others 
Mathematics  have  no  charms:  some,  perhaps,  cannot  abide 
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either;  yet,  were  a  course  of  study  of  Natural  History  open 
to  them,  the  spark  within  them  might  have  been  touched, 
their  interest  awakened,  and  thev  would  thus  obtain  all  the 
good  effects  of  education.  On  this  subject  the  Rev.  Henry 
Moseley  writes  as  follows  :  — 

The  sciences  of  observation  and  experiment  afford,  in 
this  point  of  view,  resources  of  education  which  it  is  lament¬ 
able  we  should  neglect  as  we  do.  I  believe  that  many  a 
youth,  who  has  but  little  taste  for  the  learning  which  is  pre¬ 
scribed  for  him  at  school,  and  for  that  reason  devotes  himself 
to  it  with  but  little  zeal  and  gives  it  up  as  soon  as  he  is  able, 
might,  if  the  alternative  had  been  allowed  him  of  pursuing 
those  other  subjects,  have  compassed  through  their  means 
all  the  highest  results  of  education.”  And  we  trust  that  this 
consideration  will  be  thoroughly  laid  to  heart  by  all  ^^j)arents 
and  guardians.” 

Moreover,  with  many  their  studies  are  put  aside  when 
they  leave  college  never  to  be  resumed,  and  the  equations 
of  curves,”  or  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
second  Peloponnesian  war,”  are  not  often  taken  up  as  matters 
of  amusement  during  leisure  hours.  Yet  the  mind  must  have 
some  food  as  well  as  the  stomach  ;  to  dose  it  with  the 
frivolities  of  fashionable  dissipation, — to  cram  it  with  all  the 
novels  of  the  season,  is  like  overloading  the  stomach  with 
pastry  and  confectionery,  and  giving  it  no  solid  food ;  the 
mind,  like  the  stomach,  becomes  weakly  and  irritable  by 
such  treatment.  Now,  the  study  of  Natural  History  is  just 
midway  between  the  abstruseriess  of  political  economy,  or  of 
the  past  history  of  the  human  race,  and  the  extreme  lightness 
of  most  of  the  novels  of  the  present  day ;  it  is  as  interesting 
as  a  novel,  but  gives  the  same  employment  to  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  mind  as  are  afforded  by  the  abstruser  studies 
of  Political  Economy  and  History.  To  those  engaged  with 
these  latter  graver  pursuits,  it  would  afford  a  pleasant  change 
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of  occupation  without  producing  the  sensation  of  their  time 
being  thrown  away,  which  is  not  unfrequently  a  concomitant 
with  a  few  hours  light  reading.  To  those  who  now  read 
nothing  but  light  reading,  and  wdio  are  almost  unaware  of 
the  pleasures  of  thinking,  a  few  hours  daily  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Natural  History  would  do  them  a  world  of  good, — 
it  would  give  them  what,  perhaps,  they  very  much  want  at 
present — an  object  of  'pursuit. 

The  India  Board  have  lately  published  certain  Regula¬ 
tions  for  the  admission  of  Candidates  for  the  appointment  of 
Assistant-Surgeon  in  the  Service  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.”  In  these  Regulations”  they  announce  that  one  of 
their  objects  in  requiring  examinations  in  Comparative 
Anatomy,  Zoology  and  Botany,  is  to  pro'mote  the  study  of 
Natural  History  as  a  most  important  adjjunct  or  pre- 
liminary  to  a  liberal  medical  education ;  that  of  Compara¬ 
tive  Anatomy,  Zoology  or  Botany,  if  properly  cultivated  by 
means  of  specimens,  for  even  a  short  period,  being  eminently 
calculated  to  develope  habits  of  close  examination,  and  to 
strengthen  those  powers  of  reasoning  upon  observed  facts, 
which  must  be  habitually  exercised  by  medical  men  every¬ 
where,  but  which  must  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  energy 
and  promptitude  by  those  wdio  practise  in  a  tropical  cli¬ 
mate,  and  who  are  often  thrown  wholly  upon  their  own 
resources.” 

This  announcement  we  hail  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times;”  Natural  History  is  to  be  studied  for  the  mental 
training  it  induces,  not  merely  taken  up  as  an  amusement. 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

(By  the  Editor.) 


He  who  can  make  two  ears  of  corn  grow’  where  only  one 
grew  before,  becomes  a  benefactor  to  his  race,”  and  this 
would  be  equally  true  were  man  devoid  of  intellect ; — to  feed 
the  mind  is  a  more  noble  employment  than  to  feed  the  body, 
and  he  who  can  produce  two  ideas  where  only  one  previously 
existed  has  rendered  good  service.  Now  Entomology  will 
furnish  new  ideas  to  many  who  are  woefully  in  want  of 
them. 

Entomology  is  the  study  of  insects;  insects  are  living 
beings  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made;”  to  be  studied 
they  must  be  collected  and  observed. 

The  pleasures  of  the  collector  of  insects,  even  of  the  mere 
collector j  are  of  a  high  order — compare  them  with  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  collector  of  coins,  or  the  collector  of  auto¬ 
graphs,  &c. ;  the  collector  of  insects,  however  he  may 
enrich  his  collection  by  specimens  received  from  others, 
w’ill  still  make  the  larger  part  of  his  collection  himself;  most 
of  the  specimens  will  be  his  own  captures,  and  the  sight  of 
them  will  remind  him  of  the  place  of  capture:  the  sloping 
dowm,  with  its  short,  slippery  turf ;  the  country  lane,  with  its 
tangled  hedges,  where  honeysuckle  and  bramble  help  to  bind 
in  friendly  harmony  the  hazel,  the  dogwood  and  the  oak ; 
the  sandy  heath,  where  it  wms  so  baking  hot  in  the  sun,  but 
where  at  evening  the  purple  heather  was  perfectly  swarming 
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with  moths ;  the  marshy  swamp,  where  the  reeds  and  typha 
helped  to  furnish  a  supply  of  Wainscots;  the  hollow  in  the 
oak  wood,  where  the  first  Purple  Emperor  was  seen,  and, 
after  many  an  hour’s  watching,  w^as  at  length  observed  to 
descend  to  the  margin  of  a  muddy  pool,  and  there  caught; 
all  these  spots,  and  all  the  pleasurable  sensations  received  at 
each  of  them,  are  they  not  written  in  the  chronicles  of  our 
recollection  ?  And  are  these  not  pleasures  which  belong  to 
us  specially  as  Entomologists,  and  which  the  many  are  unable 
to  participate  in  ? 

Each  time  that  the  collector  of  insects  catches  some 
species  which  he  has  not  before  met  with,  he  receives  a  thrill 
of  pleasure,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  render  intelligible  to 
those  who  have  not  felt  it;  (those  who  are  fond  of  music  can 
have  some  conception  of  it  from  noticing  their  own  sensa¬ 
tions  when  they  hear  a  beautiful  air  for  the  first  time ;)  the 
number  of  species  being  so  great,  the  pleasure  is  one  of  con¬ 
stant  recurrence — occurring  less  frequently,  it  is  true,  as  our 
collection  advances  towards  completeness,  but  occurring  in 
greater  intensity  in  proportion  as  the  sensation  is  more  rarely 
experienced. 

Yet,  after  all,  these  pleasures  are  but  for  ourselves  and  to 
ourselves ;  no  one  can  share  our  pleasure  in  adding  to  owr 
collection. 

But  the  observer  oi  insects  enjoys  pleasures  of  a  far  higher 
order ;  with  him  each  new  observation,  even  if  communicated 
by  another,  produces  a  more  intense  thrill  of  delight  than 
that  experienced  by  the  collector  on  adding  some  rarity  to 
his  collection — the  discovery  of  some  peculiarity  in  the  habit 
of  species  long  well  known  in  our  collections,  but  of  which 
the  habits  had  not  previously  been  observed,  this  is  an  addi¬ 
tion  not  to  the  collection  of  an  individual,  but  to  science,  to 
the  knowledge  of  created  beings  acquired  by  the  human 
race;  and  in  the  present  infant  state  of  Entomology  such 
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pleasures  may  be  enjoyed  many  a  time  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  they  will  be  more  intense  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  we  can  communicate  them  :  here  no  room  is  left  for 
selfishness,  we  add  but  to  the  common  stock,  and  few  will 
be  disposed  to  be  vain  of  the  additions  they  may  thus  have 
made  to  the  accumulated  masses  of  knowledge  about  these 
atoms,  when  they  reflect  what  a  small  fraction  it  is  of  the 
whole,  and  how  less  than  nothing  it  appears  when  compared 
with  the  vast  extent  of  the  terra  incognita’^  of  Entomology. 

And  these  pleasures,  it  will  be  observed,  though  of  so 
high  an  order,  are  positively  within  the  reach  of  all ;  it  has 
been  well  said  happiness  is  within  our  reach,  if  we  will 
but  take  it.” 

Those  who  have  once  felt  these  pleasures  know  that  there 
is  an  amount  of  enjoyment  in  them,  which  neither  wealth 
nor  rank  can  bestow ;  and  they  feel  at  the  same  time,  that 
having  learnt  the  secret  of  these  pleasures,  it  would  matter 
but  little  which  of  the  usually-considered  greater  misfor¬ 
tunes  befell  them — no  loss  of  property  could  prevent  their 
enjoying  these  pleasures,  because  they  are  pleasures  inde¬ 
pendent  of  property — no  alienation  of  friends  could  disturb 
their  happiness  in  these  pleasures,  because  they  are  pleasures 
independent  of  friendship. 

The  pleasures  of  the  collector  are  much  mixed  up  with 
his  collection,  and  if  deprived  of  that,  he  might  indeed  be 
disposed  to  exclaim  that  the  spoiler — 

“  Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  leaves  me  poor  indeed.” 

Collections  of  insects  are  necessarily  perishable ;  mould, 
mites,  fire,  &c.,  especially  the  two  former,  are  often  agents 
of  destruction.  But  the  process  of  re-making  a  collection 
is  much  less  tedious  than  that  by  which  the  first  collection 
was  made— the  experience  acquired  in  making  Collection 
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No.  1  is  not  subject  to  be  destroyed  either  by  mould,  mites 
or  fire,  and  will  be  found  available  for  the  formation  of 
Collection  No.  2. 

The  pleasures  of  the  observer  are  independent  of  his  col¬ 
lection,  and  therefore  he  is  not  liable  to  be  deprived  of  them, 
and  this  is  no  slight  addition  to  the  enjoyment  he  derives  from 
them. 

But  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  no  slight  plea¬ 
sure  to  find  occupation  and  an  object  in  every  country  walk. 
An  Entomologist  cannot  say  that — 

“  A  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 

And  it  is  nothing  more.” 


A  primrose  conveys  to  his  mind  a  reminiscence  of  all  the 
insects  that  feed  on  it;  he  thinks  of  the  fat  larvm  wdiich  eat 
the  leaves  in  winter  and  early  spring,  and  for  which  he 
has  oft  perambulated  his  garden  by  night  with  a  lantern  ;  he 
thinks  of  the  Dipterous  miner  that  forms  its  mazy  whitish 
track  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves — and  not  only  has  a  prim- 
rise  this  importance  to  him,  an  importance  which,  without 
lessening  its  beauty  as  a  flower,  invests  it  in  addition  with 
other  points  of  interest,  but  almost  every  plant  and  shrub 
becomes  to  him  replete  with  pleasant  recollections — a  walk, 
even  when  he  is  not  actually  looking;  for  insects,  becomes  a 
totally  different  thing  from  what  the  same  walk  would  be  to 
another  person.  But  when  we  further  consider  that  a  walk 
is  generally  undertaken  by  the  Entomologist  wdth  the  express 
object  of  finding  something,  and  it  is  rarely  that  he  fails  to 
succeed  (if  not  in  finding  the  very  thing  he  w'as  seeking  for), 
at  least  of  finding  something  which  he  is  glad  to  meet  with, 
we  can  comprehend  that  an  Entomologist  derives  pleasure 
from  every  walk  he  takes. 

And  how  many  there  are  who  would  be  thankful  to  learn, 
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that  secret  of  finding  pleasure  and  actual  enjoyment  in  every 
walk  they  take  !  they  go  out,  it  is  true,  for  a  walk,  because 
their  medical  man  recommends  exercise  in  the  open  air,  but 
the  walk,  for  want  of  some  object,  is  too  often  found — 

“  Weary,  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable.” 

Let  them,  if  they  wish  to  derive  pleasure  from  every  walk, 
learn  to  Entomologize.  In  Entomology,  not  only  is  there 
much  to  be  done,  but  there  is  so  much  that  wants  doing. 
Like  many  a  corn  field  last  autumn,  which  was  wanting  to 
be  cut  till  the  labourers  could  be  found,  so  is  the  Entomo¬ 
logical  crop  ready  for  the  sickle,  but  where  are  the  reapers'! 
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(By  the  Editor.) 


Of  late  years  the  number  of  Entomologists  has  increased  in 
a  rapid  ratio,  and  every  year  young  Entomologists  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  mass  of  boy-butterfly-hunters,  who  never 
proceed  further.  But  each  young  Entomologist  pursues 
his  occupation  alone  ;  perhaps  he  has  some  young  friend  of 
kindred  tastes,  they  were  at  school  together,  but  now  are  a 
hundred  miles  apart,  and  only  meet  once  a  year,  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  perhaps  not  even  then ;  each  works  alone,  yet  are 
there  scattered  throughout  the  country  many  more  expe¬ 
rienced  Entomologists,  who  would  be  very  glad  to  assist 
beginners  if  they  knew  who  were,  in  that  capacity,  in  want 
of  assistance.  The  incipients,  however  celebrated  they  may 
hereafter  become,  are  at  present  unknown ;  consequently,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  assisted,  they  must  make  their  existence 
known  by  applying  by  letter  to  some  of  their  seniors. 

Hence  one  great  use  of  this  list;  each  young  beginner  has 
but  to  look  down  the  list  to  find  some  person  who  lives  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  has  an  *  prefixed  to  his  name — to 
him  he  writes  as  follows  : — • 

Dear  Sir, 

“  Understanding  you  are  willing  to  assist  Ento¬ 
mologists  who  are  only  beginners,  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
you  could  inform  me  ^  *****  ^  Could  you  oblige 
me  with  a  sight  of  your  collection,  I  fancy  I  might  derive 
from  it  some  useful  hints. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly.” 
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But  independently  of  this  use  of  the  list  of  Entomologists, 
it  may  also  be  extensively  useful  by  enabling  those  who  are 
far  advanced  beyond  being  mere  beginners,  to  obtain  some 
of  those  local  species  of  which  their  collections  are  at  present 
deficient.  The  Entomologist  who  lives  in  Sussex  will  never 
meet  with  Erebia  Blandina^  though  he  collect  for  fifty 
years;  the  Entomologist  located  in  Argyllshire  may  be 
equally  certain  he  will  never  there  meet  with  Limenitis  Si- 
hilla.  Now  if  the  one  collector  meet  with  more  Sibilla 
than  he  can  use,  he  may  as  well  give  them  away ;  and  if  the 
Argyllshire  Entomologist  meet  with  more  E/andina  than 
he  wants,  he  will,  in  like  manner,  be  no  poorer  from  parting 
with  what  is  a  superfluity  with  him — yet  each  will  be  a 
gainer  by  the  exchange. 

By  the  word  exchange,  I  do  not  mean  that  each  obtains  an 
exact  equivalent  for  the  hypothetical  money  value  of  the  speci¬ 
men  parted  with.  A  duplicate  is  something  we  do  not  want, 
its  value  to  us  is  0;  if  we  attempt  to  bargain  with  a  cor¬ 
respondent  what  he  shall  give  us  in  return  for  our  duplicate, 
w^e  become  hucksters  and  petty  tradesmen.  Many  a  young 
Entomologist,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  thinks  that  by  ex¬ 
changing  insects  is  meant  parting  with  his  duplicates  for 
others  of  equal  value;  and  therefore  that  in  opening  a  cor¬ 
respondence  by  saying,  I  have  got  so  and  so,  w’hat  will  you 
give  in  exchange  for  it,”  he  is  merely  acting  according  to 
the  customary  practice  of  most  of  our  distinguished  Entomo¬ 
logists,  but  in  this  he  labours  under  a  great  mistake™ 

“  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give 

and  he  will  find  that  the  practice  is  to  give  away  duplicates 
to  others  who  may  be  in  wmnt  of  the  respective  species, 
without  any  stipulation  with  regard  to  exchanges. 

Directly  he  begins  to  drive  a  bargain,”  he  gets  a  bad 
character,  and  mercenary,”  greedy,”  stingy,”  are  a  few 
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of  the  epithets  that  get  freely  applied  to  him  behind  his  hack, 
and  it  damages  a  man’s  career  for  many  years  to  get  a  bad 
character  at  first  starting. 

No  one  will  find  himself  a  loser  by  obtaining  a  character 
for  liberality. 

The  following  sample  of  a  perfectly  unconditional  offer  of 
duplicates,  from  the  pages  of  the  Zoologist  (1855,  Sept.,  p. 
4816),  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

^‘Duplicates  of  the  Genus  Colymhetes.  The  water-net 
has  produced  duplicates  of  the  following  species  of  Colym¬ 
hetes ;  I  shall  be  much  pleased  to  send  them  to  any  Ento¬ 
mologist  as  long  as  the  store  holds  out ;  C.  ohlongus,  chal- 
conotusy  maculatusy  vitreus,  Sturmiiy  hipustulatus,  ater, 
ohscuniSy  angustiovy  fiiliginosusy  pulverosusy  exoletus  and 
histriatus.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  specimens  of  the 
following  species  which  do  not  appear  to  be  metropolitan: 
C.  a7‘cticus,  fontinalisy  congener y  uliginosus,  dispar,  hrun- 
neusy  notatus  and  adsyersus.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 

UNDERSTOOD  THAT  MY  OFFER  TO  DISTRIBUTE  DUPLICATES  IS 
QUITE  UNCONDITIONAL,  AND  NOT  IN  ANY  WAY  DEPENDANT 
ON  GIFTS  I  MAY  RECEIVE.  I  hope  this  mode  of  adver¬ 
tising  duplicates  and  desiderata  will  be  followed  by  my 
readers  j  the  pages  of  the  ‘  Zoologist  ’  are  at  their  service, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  duty  on  advertisements. — Edward 
Newman.” 


The  following  list  of  British  Entomologists  cannot  pretend 
to  be  a  complete  one.  I  have  endeavoured  to  enumerate 
every  Entomologist  whose  name  and  address  I  could  learn, 
and  who  was  willing  to  let  his  name  figure  in  the  list,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  hear  from  many  who  may  be 
disappointed  at  not  seeing  themselves  in  print  in  this  Annual 
for  1856. 

If  each  Entomologist,  whose  name  is  here  omitted,  will  let 
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me  know  how  he  wishes  his  name  to  appear  in  the  list  in 
next  year’s  Annual,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  accommodate 
him. 

PERFECTION  IS  NEVER  ATTAINED  AT  THE  FIRST  START. 


List  of  British  Entomologists. 

Marked  *  are  willing  to  assist  young  beginners,  with 
specimens  or  information.  (Note.— The  absence  of  this 
mark  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  unstarred  Ento¬ 
mologist  is  a  reserved,  selfish  animal, — some  are  too  occu¬ 
pied  to  have  any  spare  time  to  ^^tout”  for  correspondents, 
others  are  too  young  and  feel  incompetent  to  give  informa¬ 
tion,  others  are  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  have  fairly  earned 
their  otium  cum  dignitatej”  having  in  former  years  done 
the  state  good  service.”) 

*Adams,  Arthur,  F.L.S.,  Brook  Cottage,  Alverstoke,  Hants.  Coleop- 
tera,  Hymenoptera  and  Myriapoda, 

Adams,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Brook  Cottage,  Alverstoke,  Hants.  British 
Coleoptera. 

Adams,  Ernest,  Esq.,  17,  Upper  Gower  Street,  Bedford  Square.  Bri¬ 
tish  Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera. 

Adams,  Henry,  Esq.,  Hanover  Villas,  Netting  Hill. 

*  All  IS,  T.  H.,  Esq.,  York.  British  Lepidoptera. 

*Almond,  Mr.  G.  A.,  Oliver  Street,  Birkenhead.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Ansell,  Henry,  Esq.,  Tottenham.  British  Lepidoptera. 
^Armstrong,  Thomas,  Esq.,  10,  Barwise  Court,  English  Street,  Car¬ 
lisle.  British  Lepidoptera. 

*Ashworth,  John  S.,  Esq.,  Bryn  Hyfryd,  Llangollen,  North  Wales. 
British  Lepidoptera. 

^Austin,  Mr.  Henry,  Jun.,  The  Hollies,  Little  Ealing.  British  Lepi¬ 
doptera. 

Babington,  C.  C.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  Coleoptera.  No  longer  collects ;  happy  to  give 
information. 
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Baikie,  W.  B.,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Haslar  Hospital,  Gosport.  Coleoptera, 
Myriapoda  and  Arachnida. 

Baldwin,  E.  G.,  Esq.,  Albany  House,  Barnsbury  Park.  British  Lepi- 
doptera. 

Baly,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  13,  Southampton  Terrace,  Kentish  Town.  Exotic 
Chrysomelidce  and  European  Hymenoptera. 

Barlow,  F.,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Cambridge. 

Barron,  Charles,  Esq.,  Museum,  Haslar,  Gosport.  British  Coleop¬ 
tera,  Hymenoptera  and  Lepidoptera. 

Barton,  Mr.  Stephen,  Quay  Head  Street,  Bristol.  British  and 
Foreign  Coleoptera. 

*Bates,  F.,  Esq.,  5,  Napier  Terrace,  Aylestone  Road,  Leicester.  Bri¬ 
tish  Coleoptera. 

*Beale,  S.  C.  Tress,  Esq.,  Ivy  Court,  Tenterden.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Bedell,  G.,  Esq.,  10,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Gloucester  Road,  Ber¬ 
mondsey.  British  Lepidoptera. 

*Bell,  R.  J.,  Esq.,  Reedness,  Goole,  Yorkshire.  British  Lepidoptera. 

*Bell,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.  L.  S.,  F.G.S.,  17,  New  Broad  Street, 
London,  and  Selborne,  Hants.  Crustacea. 

Birrs,  Rev.  Henry,  B.A.,  Henley-on-Thames.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Birt,  Jacob,  Esq.,  30,  Sussex  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  and  Broomy  Lodge, 
New  Forest,  Hants. 

Blackwall,  j..  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Hendre  House,  Llanrwst.  British  Ara- 
neidea. 

Bladon,  j..  Esq.,  Pont-y-Pool.  Happy  to  give  information. 

Blakeley,  Mr.  John,  1,  Water  Street,  New  Town,  Manchester.  Bri¬ 
tish  Lepidoptera. 

*Bold,  T.  j..  Esq.,  Angas  Court,  Bigg  Market,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
British  Coleoptera  and  Aculeate  Hymenoptera. 

Bond,  F.,  Esq.,  24,  Cavendish  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood.  British  Lepi¬ 
doptera. 

*Boothman,  W.  Esq.,  40,  Plantation  Street,  Accrington,  Lancashire. 
British  Lepidoptera. 

*Bostock,  G.  j..  Esq.,  Boteler  House,  Warrington.  British  Lepidop¬ 
tera. 

*Boyd,  Thomas,  Esq.,  17,  Clapton  Square.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Brain,  John,  Esq.,  Sleight’s  Bridge,  near  Whitby. 

Bree,  C.  R.,  Esq.,  Stricklands,  Stowmarket.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Bree,  Rev.  W.  T.,  Rectory,  Allesley. 

Bree,  Rev.  W,,  Polebrook,  near  Oundle,  Northamptonshire.  British 
Lepidoptera, 
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Brewer,  J.  A.,  Esq.,  Holmesdale  House,  Reigate.  British  Coleoptera. 

Brightwell,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 

^Brockholes,  J.  F.,  Esq.,  7,  Egerton  Terrace,  Birkenhead.  British 
Lepidoptera. 

Brown,  Edwin,  Esq.,  Burton-on-Trent.  British  Insects. 

Brown,  John,  Harrobin  Mill,  near  Bolton.  British  Lepidoptera. 

*Brown,  Thomas,  Esq.,  13,  King’s  Parade,  Cambridge.  British  Lepi¬ 
doptera. 

Bull,  E.,  Mansfield  Road,  Nottingham.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Burnell,  E.  H.,  Esq.,  32,  Bedford  Row,  London. 

*Burney,  Rev.  Henry,  Wavendon,  Bucks.  British  Lepidoptera. 

^^Buxton,  E.  C.,  Esq.,  Myddleton  Hall,  near  Warrington.  British  Le¬ 
pidoptera. 

Carter,  Mr.  Samuel,  20,  Lower  Mosley  Street,  Manchester.  British 
Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera,  and  Foreign  Coleoptera. 

Christie,  Arthur,  Esq.,  9,  Stanhope  Street,  Hyde  Park  Gardens. 

Clark,  Rev.  Hamlet,  M.A.,  Northampton.  British  Coleoptera. 

Clarke,  A.  H.,  Esq.,  Walmer  House,  Kensington  Park,  Notting  Hill. 

Clarke,  J.  and  H.  B.,  Low  Pavement,  Nottingham.  British  Coleoptera 
and  Lepidoptera. 

Clifford,  Mr.  J.  R.  S.,  21,  Queen’s  Row,  Pimlico.  British  Lepi¬ 
doptera. 

CoLQUHOUN,  Hugh,  Esq.,  M.D.,  3,  Kew  Terrace,  Glasgow.  British 
Lepidoptera. 

*CooKE,  Henry,  Esq.,  8,  Pelham  Terrace,  Brighton.  British  Lepidop¬ 
tera. 

Cooper,  Mr.  James,  Museum,  Warrington.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Cox,  Captain  C.  J.,  Q.G.,  Fordwich  House,  Fordwich,  Kent.  Lepidop¬ 
tera. 

Crewe,  H.  Harpur,  Esq.,  Breadsall  Rectory,  near  Derby.  British 
Lepidoptera. 

Curtis,  John,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  18,  Belitha  Villas,  Barnsbury  Park,  Lon¬ 
don.  British  Insects  of  all  orders. 

Dale,  J.  C.,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Glanville’s  Wootton,  near  Sherborne,  Dorset. 
British  Insects. 

Dale,  W.  C.,  Esq.,  St.  Pancras’  Vicarage,  Gordon  Square.  British 
Lepidoptera. 
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^Dallas,  W.  S.,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  23,  Crane  Grove,  Holloway  Road.  He- 
miptera. 

Davis,  Mr.  Edwin,  Jun.,  8,  Victoria  Place,  Stapleton  Road.  British 
Lepidoptera. 

Dawson,  John,  Esq.,  Carron,  near  Falkirk,  Stirlingshire.  British 
Lepidoptera. 

Dawson,  Rev.  J.  F.,  LL.B.,  the  Woodlands,  near  Bedford.  British 
Coleoptera. 

De  La  Chaumette,  Henry,  Esq.,  9,  Gloucester  Terrace,  West  Green 
Road,  Tottenham.  All  European  Insects. 

Denny,  Henry,  Esq.,  A.L.S.,  Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds.  Anoplura 
and  PselaphidcB.  Is  now  w’orking  at  Exotic  Anoplura. 

Desvignes,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Fir  Tree  Cottage,  Woodford.  Coleoptera, 
Lepidoptera  and  Hymenoptera,  especially  Ichneumonidce. 

*Dossetor,  T.  P.,  Esq.,  13,  Poultry.  British  Coleoptera  and  Lepidop¬ 
tera. 

*Doubleday,  Henry,  Esq.,  Epping.  British  Lepidoptera.  The 
finest  Collection  in  England. 

^Douglas,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  6,  Kingswood  Place,  Lee,  Kent.  British  Le¬ 
pidoptera  and  Coleoptera.  At  home  to  Entomologists  every 
Friday  Evening  after  half-past  six,  p.m.,  from  November  to 
March  inclusive. 

^Downie,  Mr.  R.,  Barnet,  Herts.  Observer  of  Bees. 

*Drane,  Robert,  Guestwick,  Foul  sham,  Norfolk. 

*Duncalfe,  Henry,  Esq.,  West  Bromwich.  British  Lepidoptera. 

^Duncan,  Mr.  John  P.,  Monkton,  Ayrshire.  British  Lepidoptera  and 
Coleoptera. 

Dunning,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  Elmwood  Lodge,  Leeds,  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  British  Lepidoptera. 

D’Urban,  W.  S.  M.,  Esq.,  Newport,  near  Exeter.  British  Lepidoptera, 
Coleoptera  and  Hymenoptera. 

^Dutton,  James,  Esq.,  2,  Theresa  Place,  Hammersmith.  British  Le¬ 
pidoptera. 

*Edleston,  R.  S.,  Esq.,  5,  Meal  Street,  Manchester,  and  Bowdon, 
Cheshire.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Edward,  Mr.  Thomas,  Banff.  British  Insects. 

Eldrid,  Edward  H.,  Esq.,  Woburn  Cottage,  Norwood,  Surrey.  BrL 
iish  Lepidoptera. 

Evans,  Henry,  Esq.,  Darley  Abbey,  near  Derby.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Evans,  W.  F.,  Esq.,  Admiralty. 
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Fortnum,  C.  D.  E.,  Esq.,  Stanmore,  Middlesex.  Exotic  Insects.  Does 
not  now  collect. 

Fox,  J.,  Rawson  Street,  New  Basford,  near  Nottingham.  British  Co^ 
leoptera  and  Lepidoptera. 

Fox,  W.  Leedes,  Esq.,  Harleston,  Norfolk.  British  Coleopiera. 

Foxcroft,  Mr.,  3,  Union  Yard,  Oxford  Street.  Collects  Insects  for  Sale. 

Francis,  PIorace,  Esq.,  38,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  Russell  Square. 
British  Lepidoptera. 

Fraser,  Finley,  Innkeeper,  Bolton.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Freason,  G.,  Ison  Green,  near  Nottingham.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Garland,  Jofin,  Esq.,  M.  Ent.  S.,  Memb.  Wern.  Soc.,  Dorchester. 
British  Lepidoptera. 

Garnets,  Charles,  Esq.,  Bungay,  Suffolk.  British  Lepidoptera  and 
Coleoptera. 

Garneys,  W.,  Esq.,  Bungay,  Suffolk.  British  Lepidoptera  and  Coleop¬ 
tera. 

Gascoyne,  Mr.  G.,  Newark,  Notts.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Gaviller,  Augustine,  Esq.,  Loudwater,  Wycombe,  Bucks.  British 
Lepidoptera. 

Goderich,  Viscount,  M.P.,  F.L.S.,  Carlton  Gardens. 

Gordon,  Rev.  George,  Manse  of  Birnie,  by  Elgin,  N.B. 

*Graham,  Edmund,  19,  Bolton  Street  West,  Preston.  British  Coleop¬ 
tera. 

Grant,  G.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Grant,  Frederick,  Esq.,  Putney.  British  Coleoptera. 

Gray,  John,  Esq.,  Wheatfield  House,  near  Bolton -le- Moors. 

*Gray,  J.  E.,  Esq.,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  Pr.  B.  S.,  V.P.Z.S.,  &c.,  British 
Museum. 

’f^GREENE,  Rev.  Joseph,  Brandeston,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk.  British 
Lepidoptera. 

Greening,  Mr.  Noah,  Trafalgar  Place,  Warrington.  Micro- Lepidop¬ 
tera. 

^Gregson,  C.  S.,  Edge  Lane,  Old  Swan,  near  Liverpool.  British  Lepi¬ 
doptera  and  Coleoptera. 

^Gregson,  William,  Esq.,  Lytham.  British  Lepidoptera. 

^Groves,  W.,  Esq.,  12,  Morden  Place,  Lewisham  Road.  British  Lepi¬ 
doptera  and  Coleoptera. 

*Grut,  F.,  Esq.,  9,  King  Street,  Southwark.  British  Coleoptera  and 
Lepidoptera. 
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Guyon,  G.,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Surrey,  and  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight.  Bri¬ 
tish  Coleoptera. 

Hadfield,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Newark,  Notts.  British  Coleoptera. 

Hague,  Mr.  Thomas,  Dog  and  Partridge  Inn,  Staleybridge.  British 
Lepidoptera. 

Haliday,  a.  H.,  Esq.,  23,  Harcourt  Street,  Dublin.  British  Insects, 
except  Lepidoptera. 

*  Harding,  Mr.  George,  Jun.,  Stapleton,  near  Bristol.  British  Lepi¬ 

doptera. 

^Harding,  Mr.  H.  J.,  York  Street,  Church  Street,  Shoreditch.  British 
Lepidoptera,  Coleoptera,  S^c.  Collects  Insects  for  sale  ;  also  purchases 
Insects. 

Hardy,  James,  Esq.,  Penmanshiel,  near  Cockburnspath.  British  Bip- 
tera,  Coleoptera,  Ilemiptera,  Homoptera  and  Hymenoptera. 

Harrison,  William,  Gardener,  Borough  Gaol,  Walton,  near  Liver¬ 
pool.  British  Lepidoptera. 

*Hawker,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Horndean,  Hants.  British  Lepidoptera. 
*Hemmings,  Mr.  J.,  2,  Bedford  Buildings,  Brighton.  British  Lepi¬ 
doptera. 

Hepburn,  Archibald,  Esq.,  Ross,  Herefordshire.  British  Lepidoptera 
and  Coleoptera. 

*Hewitson,  W.  C.,  Esq.,  Oatlands,  Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey.  Diur¬ 
nal  Lepidoptera,  Exotic  and  European. 

^Hey,  Rev.  William,  York.  British  Coleoptera. 

Heysham,  T.  C.,  Esq.,  Carlisle.  British  Diptera  oxiH  Apida. 

*  Hicks,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Tottenham.  British  Lepidoptera. 
^Hindley,  Mr.  William,  3,  Kirk’s  Row,  Rhodeswell  Road,  Limehouse. 

British  Lepidoptera,  especially  Tortricina. 

*Hislop,  Robert,  Esq.,  Blair  Lodge,  by  Falkirk,  N.B.  British  and 
Foreign  Coleoptera. 

Hodge,  George,  Seaham  Harbour.  British  Coleoptera  and  Lepidop¬ 
tera. 

Hodgkinson,  Mr.  J.,  Harraby,  near  Carlisle.  British  Lepidoptera. 
*Hodgkinson,  Mr.  J.  B.,  41,  St.  Peter’s  Square,  Preston.  British  Le¬ 
pidoptera. 

Hogan,  A.  R.,  Esq.,  A.B.,  T.C.D.,  Charlton,  Dundrum,  near  Dublin. 

British  Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera. 

Holt,  James,  Eagley  Bank,  near  Bolton.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Hood,  Robert,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Newington,  Edinburgh. 
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Horsfield,  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.  &  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.. 
East  India  House.  Insects  from  Java. 

Houghton,  Rev.  W.,  Child’s  Ercall,  Market  Drayton,  Shropshire. 
British  Coleoptera. 

^Hudson,  Mr.  F.  T,,  19,  Stockwell  Street,  Greenwich.  British  Lepi- 
doptera. 

Hunter,  Mr.  James,  West  Walls,  Carlisle.  British  Coleoptera  and  Le- 
pidoptera. 

^Hunter,  John,  Esq.,  24,  Bloomsbury  Street.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Hyde,  Fred.  Osman,  Esq.,  Warwick.  Lepidoptera. 

Ingall,  Thomas,  Esq.,  16,  Park  R.oad,  Stockwell.  British  Insects. 

^Jacques,  F.  V.,  Myrtle  Villa,  Ashley  Down,  Horfield,  near  Bristol. 
British  Coleoptera. 

*Janson,  E.  W.,  Esq.,  61,  Gracechurch  Street,  London.  Coleoptera. 

Jenyns,  Rev.  L.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Upper  Swainswick,  near  Bath. 

JoBSON,  Henry,  Esq.,  Carron,  near  Falkirk,  Stirlingshire.  British 
Lepidoptera. 

Johnson,  Rev.  J.,  Denby,  near  Huddersfield.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Johnson,  Sergeant,  Police  Station,  Old  Swan,  Liverpool. 

Jo  NES,  J.  M.,  Esq.,  Royal  Montgomery  Rifles,  Welshpool,  Montgomery¬ 
shire.  Coleoptera. 

Jordan,  C.  J.  R.,  Esq.,  Teignmouth,  Devon.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Jordan,  Dr.,  Birmingham.  British  Lepidoptera. 

*  Kershaw,  Mr.  John,  Newtown,  Altringham,  Cheshire.  British  Insects. 

Keetley,  S.,  24,  Carter  Gate,  Nottingham.  British  Lepidoptera. 

King,  Mr.  George,  Norwich  Road,  Ipswich.  British  Coleoptera  and 
Lepidoptera. 

*Kirby,  Mr.  William,  South  Street,  Wandsworth.  British  Lepidoptera. 

*Knapp,  William,  Esq.,  The  Lodge,  near  Corsham,  Wilts.  British 
Lepidoptera  ;  only  the  Macros. 

Kuper,  Rev.  C.,  Trelleck,  Monmouth.  British  and  Exotic  Coleoptera. 

Labrey,  B.  B.,  Esq.,  Manchester.  Exotic  Lepidoptera;  Rhopalocera 
only. 

Lamb,  Rev.  William,  Ednam,  by  Kelso. 

Langcake,  T.  H.,  Esq.,  Beeston  Hill,  near  Leeds,  British  Lepidoptera. 

*Law,  Mr.  Thomas,  9,  Regent  Street,  Darlington.  British  Lepidoptera, 
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*Lea,  John  Walter,  Esq.,  15,  Augusta  Terrace,  Ramsgate.  British 
Lepidoptera. 

Lenny,  C.  G.,  Esq.,  4,  Chatham  Place,  Ramsgate.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Lineker,  S.,  Pierrepoint  Street,  Nottingham.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Lingwood,  R.  M.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Lyston,  near  Ross, 
Herefordshire. 

^Linton,  James,  Esq.,  Mount  TrafFord,  Eccles,  Manchester.  British 
Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera. 

Little,  Rev.  W.,  Kirkpatrick  Juxta.  British  Coleoptera  and  Lepidop¬ 
tera. 

*Logan,  R.  F.,  Esq.,  Hawthornhrae,  Duddingstone,  near  Edinburgh. 
British  Lepidoptera. 

*Lowe,  W.  F.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Balgreen,  Slateford,  near  Edinburgh.  Bri¬ 
tish  Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera. 

*Lubbock,  John,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.,  High  Elms,  Farnborough.  Studies  Crus¬ 
tacea  ;  especially  Entomostroca ;  has  no  Collection. 

*Machin,  Mr.  William,  35,  William  Street,  Globe  Fields,  Mile  End. 
British  Lepidoptera. 

MTntosh,  J.,  Esq.,  5,  Middle  Street,  Taunton.  British  Lepidoptera. 

M'Keand,  John  H.,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Lowton,  near  Warrington. 
British  Lepidoptera. 

M^Keand,  PiOBERT,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Lowton,  near  Warrington.  Bri¬ 
tish  Lepidoptera. 

^Marshall,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Trinity  Cottage,  Leicester.  British  Insects 
of  all  orders. 

*Meade,  R.  H.,  Esq.,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  British  Arachnida. 

Melhuish,  G.  E.,  Esq.,  Upper  Tooting,  Surrey.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Melly,  C.  P.,  Esq.,  Liverpool.  Foreign  Coleoptera  {Swiss,  Indian, 
Australian,  African,  Sfc.). 

*Melville,  Mr.  David,  23,  West  Walls,  Carlisle.  British  Lepidoptera. 

Meynell,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Fryerage  Yarm,  Yorkshire.  British  Insects. 

Miller,  Mr.  C.,  17,  Silurian  Terrace,  Broke  Road,  Dalston.  British 
Lepidoptera  ;  Tineina  only. 

*Moore,  F.,  Esq.,  16,  New  Hampstead  Road,  Kentish  Town,  and 
Museum,  East  India  House. 

More,  A.  G.,  Esq.,  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight.  British  Lepidoptera. 
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LEPIDOPTERA. 


(By  the  Editor.) 


NEW  BRITISH  SPECIES  IN  1855. 

As  if  in  direct  defiance  of  the  assertion  in  Glaucus/’  that 
our  home  Entomologists  are  spending  their  time  now,  per¬ 
force,  in  verifying  a  few  obscure  species,  and  bemoaning 
themselves,  like  Alexander,  that  there  are  no  more  worlds 
left  to  conquer,”  our  list  of  novelties  in  this  order  is  rather 
a  startling  one. 

Two  new  Sphinges  (and  we  were  told  last  January  that  we 
should  not  get  a  new  Sphinx  every  year)  ^  or  it  maybe  more 
correct  to  call  one  of  them  an  old  Sphinx  revived  ;  a  new 
Noctua,  congeneric  with  the  angle-shades,  and  nearly  as 
large ;  two  new  Geometrce,  which  we  cannot  possibly  suspect 
to  have  been  smuggled  over  from  the  Continent,  as  they  seem 
to  be  great  rarities  there;  a  new  Pyralis;  anew  Chilo,  of 
which  it  is  true  I  saw  a  specimen  the  previous  year,  but  my 
dictum  was  it  was  probably  American— now  it  is  turning  up 
not  only  here  but  in  Germany,  so  wherever  it  may  have 
emigrated  from,  it  appears  determined  to  make  good  a  settle¬ 
ment;  three  new'  Tortrices,  several  new  Tineina  and  two 
new'  Plumes. 


Trochilium  scoliaeforme. 

chrvsidiforme. 

%! 

Phlogophora  empyrea. 
Dosithea  eburnata. 

circuitaria. 
Botys  decrepitalis. 

Chilo  obtusellus. 

Mixodia  Hawkerana. 
Retinia  duplana. 
Argyrolepia  maritimana. 
Cleodora  striatella. 


Coleophora  squamosella. 

siccifolia. 

Asychna  profugella. 
Elachista  fiavicomella. 
Lithocolletis  Brerniella. 
Nepticula  cryptella. 

betuiicola. 

continuella. 

Alnetella. 

Pterophorus  Zetterstedtii. 

plagiodactylus. 
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This  has  been  a  grand  year  for  Lepidopterists :  the  hard 
winter  and  backward  spring  retarding  the  larvae  from  leav¬ 
ing  their  winter  quarters  till  the  season  was  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  enable  vegetation,  when  it  did  begin  to  grow,  to 
continue  without  check,  has  rendered  this,  I  believe,  without 
exception  the  best  year  for  Lepidoptera  in  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  Entomologist,  1846  was  a  grand  year  with 
Antio'pa  and  Convolvuli,  but  there  was  not  that  general 
profusion  of  such  multitudes  of  species  that  has  been  observed 
in  the  year  1855. 


Trochilium  scoLmFORME,  Borkhausen.  A  large  spe¬ 
cies,  allied  to  Sphegiforme  and  Allantiforme,  resembles  the 
former  in  having  (at  least  in  one  sex)  a  portion  of  the  an¬ 
tennae,  towards  the  tip,  whitish.  From  Sphegiforme  \t  may 
be  instantaneously  distinguished  by  the  anal  tuft  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  being  hriglit  saffron  (reddish-orange),  whereas  in 
Sphegiforme  it  is  entirely  black.  Allantifoj'me  has  the 
central  portion  of  the  anal  tuft  yellow,  only  the  sides  of  it 
black. 

Expands  1  inch  3  lines.  Anterior  wings  with  the  costa 
and  hind  margin  blueish-black ;  the  central  fascia  broad, 
blueish-black,  with  a  wedge-shaped  projection  towards  the 
base  ',  thorax  black,  with  two  lateral  oblique  yellow  lines  ; 
abdomen  blueish-black,  with  two  yellow  rings,  anal  tuft 
saffron. 

This  conspicuous  addition  to  our  Fauna  (which  we  hope 
to  figure  on  the  plate  of  our  next  year’s  Annual)  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Ashworth,  in  Wales,  and  its  capture  is  recorded  in 
the  Zoologist,  p.  4814,  under  the  name  of  Trochilium  Sphe¬ 
giforme. 

The  larva  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Staudinger  feeding  within 
the  wood  of  the  birch. 

c  2 
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Trochilium  chrysidiforme.  {Frontispiece,  Fig.  1.) 

Distinguislied  at  a  glance  from  our  other  species  of  the 
genus  by  the  deep  orange  scales  along  the  inner  margin,  and 
round  the  edges  of  the  apical  hyaline  spot,  and  by  the  post- 
medial  black  fascia  not  reaching  to  the  inner  margin,  but 
stopping  short  when  rather  more  than  half  across  the  wing. 
The  central  part  of  the  anal  tuft  is  deep  orange  yellow,  the 
sides  black.  The  abdomen  (of  the  specimen  before  me)  is 
black,  with  two  slender  whitish  rings;  but  it  would  appear 
from  Herrich-Schaffer’s  remarks,  that  the  number  of  pale 
rings  is  variable.  It  most  resembles  our  Ichneumoniforme, 
but  by  the  chai’acters  above  mentioned  may  be  at  once  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  species. 

The  specimen  figured  was  taken  on  the  25th  of  June  last,, 
and  its  adventures  were  rather  romantic. 

It  so  happens  that  the  directors  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  had  resolved  to  treat  the  denizens  of  Reigate,  on 
that  day,  with  an  excursion  train  to  Dover ;  Reigate  is  a 
healthy  neighbourhood,  but  still  a  few  hours  by  the  sea-side 
might  be  a  treat  to  the  inhabitants,  and  accordingly  many  of 
the  in-dwellers  and  out-dwellers  of  Reigate  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  South-Eastern  Railw'ay,  and 
were  in  due  time  transported  to  Dover.  Now  at  Reigate  there 
lives  a  Coleopterist  of  the  name  of  Brewer.  Mr.  Brewer 
was  one  of  those  who  profited  by  the  excursion  train  to 
Dover.  No  doubt  he  amused  himself  as  the  train  wended 
along  past  Tunbridge,  Staplehurst  and  Ashford,  with  con¬ 
jectures  of  the  rare  coast  beetles  he  was  then  about  to  meet 
with.  But  it  was  not  by  any  Coleopterous  insect  that  that 
day’s  excursion  was  to  be  immortalized.  Sweeping  the  herb¬ 
age  on  the  undercliff  between  Dover  and  Folkestone,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  transparent-winged  moth,  and  not  being  learned  in 
Lepidopterology,  it  struck  him  as  curious.  Now  a  Coleop- 
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terist  carries  no  boxes,  he  carries  only  a  phial  with  bruised 
,  laurel  leaves,  and  in  this  already  sundry  Harpalidce  and 
Staphylinidce  were  wriggling  their  legs.  Man  is  an  inven¬ 
tive  animal ;  when  at  a  loss  for  a  word  he  coins  one,  when  at 
a  loss  for  an  implement  he  uses  something  not  originally 
destined  for  that  purpose.  Happily  for  ray  present  subject, 
Mr.  Brewer  was  a  smoker  of  tobacco,  and  carried  a  fusee- 
box  ;  the  clear-winged  moth  was  placed  as  a  curiosity  in  the 
fusee-box  and  carried  home. 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  at  this  time,  Mr.  Douglas  had 
made  out  a  visit  for  some  days  to  Mickleham,  and  being 
there  went  over  to  Reigate  to  see  Mr.  Brewer.  The  con¬ 
versation,  of  course,  ran  principally  upon  Coleoptera,  but 
Mr.  Brewer,  aware  that  his  Lee  correspondent  was  also  a 
devoted  adherent  of  Lepidopterology,  placed  the  fusee-box 
in  his  hand,  inquiring  if  that  was  of  any  use  to  him,  and  so 
Trochilium  Chrysidiforme  gladdened  the  eyes  of  a  Lepi- 
dopterist ! 

From  that  time  the  insect  found  itself  duly  honoured  j  it 
had  a  special  label  attached  to  it,  indicating  its  pedigree,  and 
was  exhibited  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society 
of  London,  where  it  created  a  sensation. 

The  insect  is  7iot  new  to  Bi'itain,  but  its  authenticity  as 
British  had  been  much  questioned,  and  the  name  had  been 
erased  fi-om  Mr.  Doubleday’s  Catalogue,  and  from  Mr. 
Stephens’s  Museum  Catalogue  of  British  Lepidoptera. 

It  was  originally  taken  by  Mr.  Francillon  in  a  thick 
grove,  and  this  specimen,  recorded  by  Haworth,  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Edwin  Shepherd  ;  Mr.  Curtis  has  also  a 
specimen  taken  by  Mr.  Leplastrier,  near  Dover. 

Mr.  Barron,  in  the  Zoologist,  1851,  p.  3289,  records  the 
capture  of  a  specimen,  in  August,  1851,  near  Haslar  Hospital. 

Mr.  E.  Brown,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  has  had  a  specimen 
in  his  collection  for  several  years,  from  Lancashire.” 
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Its  home  appears  to  be  in  the  South  of  Europe,  but  Her- 
rich-Schaffer  states  that  it  occurs  on  the  Rhine ;  and  from 
Pierrot’s  observations,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Paris,  frequenting  dry  places  the  middle  of  June, 
and  reposing  on  TJmhelhferce. 

The  food  of  the  larva  is  unknown. 

Phlogophora  empyrea,  Hiibner.  (^Frontispiece,  Fig.  2.) 

A  very  distinct  species — with  very  little  resemblance  to 
any  other  Noctua  *  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  pale 
ochreous  reniform  stigma,  with  a  pointed  projection  from  its 
lower  half  towards  the  base,  standing  out  conspicuously  on 
the  purplish  brown  anterior  wings,  and  the  pale  inner 
margin  of  the  latter,  furnish  characters  by  which  the  insect 
may  be  immediately  recognised. 

Treitschke  gives  Italy  as  the  fatherland  of  this  very  rare 
species ;  Duponchel  announces  its  capture  in  the  South  of 
France  ;  Guenee  adds  to  these  localities  central  France  ;  the 
latter  Entomologist  has  frequently  bred  the  insect,  which 
always  appears  between  the  middle  of  September  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  October.  The  larva  is  polyphagous,  feeding  on 
various  low  plants. 

Mr.  Winter  has  this  year  met  with  this  species  at  Brighton ; 
a  locality  of  considerable  Entomological  importance,  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton  and  Lewes  more  species  of 
our  Butterflies  occur  than  in  other  localities.  A  few  years 
ago  Choerocampa  Nerii,  a  truly  Italian  species,  was  also 
taken  here,  and  Qlcea  erythrocephala,  taken  near  Brighton, 
still  remains  unique  in  Mr.  H.  Cooke’s  collection. 

Of  Phlogophora  empyrea  several  specimens  were  taken 
at  sugar,  by  Mr.  Winter  and  Mr.  Eagles.  The  wings  when 
in  repose  are  not  folded  as  in  P,  meticulosa. 


*  Unless  it  be  a  large  Euplexia  lucipara. 
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Dosithea  eburnata,  Wocke.  {Frontispiece,  Fig.  4.) 

A  very  pretty  little  distinct  species,  something  like  a  small 
Iminutaria,  but  paler  and  more  distinctly  marked,  and  the 
middle  striga  precedes  the  central  spot. 

Expands  10  lines.  Anterior  wings  pale  greyish,  with 
three  wavy  dark  fuscous  strigae,  broadest  on  the  costa;  the 
second  sivig^i  ]\x^t  anterior  to  the  central  black  spot;  beyond 
the  third  striga  is  a  waved  interrupted  fuscous  fascia,  and  a 
fuscous  cloud  on  the  hinder  margin.  Posterior  wings  pale 
greyish,  with  no  basal  striga,  but  with  one  in  the  middle 
preceding  the  central  black  spot,  and  a  hinder  one  followed 
by  a  cloudy  interrupted  fascia.  A  row  of  fuscous  dots  along 
all  the  hinder  margins;  cilia  pale  yellowish. 

I  entertain  very  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  Con- 
tiguaria  of  Herrich-Schaffer,  who  gives  as  a  synonym  Hiib- 
neFs  figure  105,  but  with  the  remark  never  saw  it  so 
large’’ — in  which  observation  I  perfectly  agree,  so  that  Hiib- 
ner  may  have  represented  some  species  which  has  not  yet 
been  re-discovered,  I  have  therefore  adopted  the  name  under 
which  Wocke  o;ave  this  insect  in  the  Breslau  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Entomologie,”  Lepidoptera,  p.  48,  pi.  4,  fig.  13. 

Herrich-Schaffer  says,  that  it  ^‘occurs  in  July,  in  the 
North  of  France  and  North  of  Germany.” 

The  specimen  I  have  before  me  is  one  of  several  taken 
bv  Mr.  Weaver  in  Wales  last  summer. 

Dosithea  circuitaria,  Hiibner. 

No  good  figure  of  this  exists,  but  the  specimen  I  have 
before  me  was  not  sufficiently  fine  to  render  its  portraiture 
advisable.  It  is  not  closely  allied  to  any  of  our  known 
species ;  size  of  Virgularia,  with  the  ground  colour  of 
Perochraria,  or  rather  more  reddish  than  that. 

Expands  8  lines.  Dark  ochreous,  clouded  with  rusty,  a 
central  black  spot  on  each  wing.  x4nterior  wings  with  two 
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transverse  dusky  strigae  slightly  indented,  one  before,  the 
other  beyond  the  middle,  and  a  dark  wavy  fascia  towards 
the  hinder  margin  ;  the  latter  fascia  is  the  only  one  dis¬ 
tinctly  represented  on  the  posterior  wings  j  cilia  ochreous, 
with  a  row  of  dark  fuscous  spots. 

The  specimen  described  w^as  taken  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in 
London^  and  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Bond  and  Mr.  A.  F. 
Sheppard  have  also  specimens  of  this  species. 

Duponchel  states,  that  the  spfecies  occurs  in  J une,  among 
oaks. 

Botys  decrepitalis,  Fischer  v.  R.  (H.  S.,  IV.,  40, 

Pyral.  pi.  x.,  fig.  67,68.) 

Not  closely  allied  to  any  of  our  knowm  species;  perhaps 
most  like  a  faded,  indistinctly  marked  Etialisy  but  not  so 
white  as  that  insect. 

Expands  11  lines.  Anterior  wings  pale  greyish-white, 
with  a  faint  indication  of  the  hinder  striga,  which  is  not  in¬ 
dented  towards  the  base  after  leaving  the  costa;  the  central 
dark  spots  are  very  indistinct ;  along  the  tip  of  the  costa 
and  hinder  margin  are  several  distinct  dark  brown  spots. 
Posterior  wings  whitish,  wdth  a  central  dark  spot,  a  slender 
hinder  striga  and  a  pale  fuscous  cloud  immediately  before 
the  hind  margin,  on  which  latter  are  several  dark  brown 
spots. 

Described  from  a  female  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson. 

Mr.  Buxton  took  a  male  insect  (expanding  12  lines),  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  referable  to  this  species,  but  the  ground 
colour  is  darker,  and  all  the  markings  indistinct,  even  the 
marginal  dark  spots  are  hardly  developed. 

On  the  continent  this  occurs  in  the  Alps,  from  June  to 
August. 
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Chilo  obtusellus,  n.  sp.  (^Frontispiece,  Fig.  5.) 

By  the  extremely  obtuse  anterior  wings,  and  pure  white 
posterior  wings  distinguished  from  all  other  species  of  the 
genus  Chilo. 

Expands  14— 16  lines.  Anterior  wings  very  pale  brownish- 
ochreous,  with  two  small  dark  fuscous  spots  on  the  medial 
iiervure,  between  the  base  and  the  middle  of  the  wing;  a 
third  spot  is  placed  beyond  the  middle  rather  nearer  the 
costa;  towards  the  hinder  margin  is  a  row  of  small  dark 
fuscous  spots  placed  rather  obliquely ;  in  some  specimens 
there  is  an  additional  spot  on  the  fold  near  the  base ;  the 
hinder  margin  of  the  anterior  wings  is  unusually  straight, 
with  a  slight  elbow  towards  the  anal  angle  ;  cilia  unicolorous 
with  the  wings,  or  a  little  darker.  Posterior  wings  pure 
white,  with  a  dark  fuscous  marginal  line  at  the  outer  angle; 
cilia  white. 

The  specimen  of  this  insect,  shown  me  last  year,  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Buxton,  at  Horning  Fen  ;  this  year  other  specimens 
have  been  taken  in  the  same  locality  by  Mr.  George  King, 
whom  Mr,  Buxton  emploved  to  look  out  for  the  noveltv. 

It  flies  in  July  ;  no  doubt  the  larvae  and  pupae  might  be 
collected  in  the  stems  of  some  aquatic  plant. 

This  insect  differs  from  C.  Cicatricellus  in  the  form  of 
the  hind  margin  of  the  anterior  wings,  and  by  the  absence 
of  the  ocellated  spots  along  the  subcostal  nervure. 

Mixodia  Hawkerana,  Stevens,  n.  sp. 

Somewhat  resembles  M.  tenerana  (Ftatzburghiana),  but 
paler,  the  dark  fascia  more  oblique,  and  the  space  preceding 
it  on  the  inner  margin  not  paler  than  the  ground  colour  of 
the  wing  ;  it  has  some  superficial  resemblance  with  Catoptria 
vnodestana^  but  it  is  much  darker  and  more  reddish,  and 
with  no  distinct  ocellus  towards  the  hinder  margin  of  the 
anterior  wings;  the  postej’ior  wings  also  are  much  darker. 

c5 
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Expands  6J  lines.  Head  pale  reddish  ochreoiis.  Anterior 
wings  pale  reddish  ochreous  ;  the  base  fuscous,  bordered  by  an 
angulated  dark  fuscous  striga  before  the  middle ;  beyond 
the  middle  is  an  oblique  irregular  fuscous  fascia,  terminating 
in  the  anal  angle;  along  the  costa  are  numerous  short  dark 
fuscous  streaks,  and  the  hinder  margin  is  edged  with  dark 
fuscous  ;  cilia  blackish.  Posterior  wings  dark-greyish  fus¬ 
cous,  with  paler  cilia. 

Taken  by  Mr.  S.  Stevens  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hawker, 
in  September  last,  on  Hayling  Island,  Hants,  among  the 
spurge  which  grows  on  the  coast. 

Retinia  duplana,  Hiibner. 

Like  a  small  dark  Turionella ;  but  the  thorax  grey^ 
only  the  head  and  palpi  ferruginous. 

Expands  7 — 8  lines.  Head  and  palpi  ferruginous ; 
thorax  grey.  Anterior  wings  grey,  with  darker  transverse 
wavy  bands,  the  entire  apical  portion  suffused  with  ferru¬ 
ginous,  the  apex  rather  acute,  much  more  so  than  in  the 
allied  species.  Posterior  wings  grey. 

Bred  last  summer  by  Mr.  Scott  from  a  bud  of  Scotch  fir. 

A  few  specimens  were  also  taken  by  Mr.  Bouchard,  in 
Scotland. 

Ratzeburg’s  figure  does  not  represent  the  anterior  wings 
sufficiently  pointed,  but  Herrich-Schaffer  especially  calls 
attention  to  this  character  of  the  insect. 

Argyrolepia  maritimana,  Guenee. 

Most  nearly  allied  to  A.  Duhruana^  but  larger,  and  the 
anterior  wdngs  yellower  ;  and  also  readily  distinguished  from 
that  species  by  the  greyish  posterior  wings  being  mottled 
with  white. 

Expands  ^  8,  2  lines.  Anterior  wings  yellowish  straw- 
colour,  marbled  with  fuscous  or  blackish,  with  an  ill-de- 
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fined  dark  fascia  before  the  middle,  and  dark  rather  trian¬ 
gular  spot  at  the  anal  angle ;  two  dark  spots  on  the  costa 
before  the  apex  are  very  distinct ;  cilia  pale  yellowish,  varied 
with  fuscous.  Posterior  wings  greyish,  darkest  towards  the 
hinder  margin,  7nottled  with  white ;  cilia  whitish.  The  female 
is  larger  and  paler  than  the  male. 

The  addition  of  this  new  species  to  our  Fauna  was  the 
reward  of  Mr.  Harding’s  perseverance ;  he  having  detected 
the  larva  in  the  summer  of  1854  (see  Enigma  No.  14,  Ent. 
Annual,  1855,  1st  Edition,  p.  63  j  2nd  Edition,  p.  86),  and 
systematically  followed  up  his  problem  to  solution. 

Mr.  Harding  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  notes  of  the  habits  of  the  insect: — The  moths 
make  their  appearance  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of 
June.  The  males  are  much  more  rare  than  the  females,  but 
both  are  very  local  and  far  from  common.  They  rest  on  the 
lower  leaves  of  iheEi'yngium  ma^dtimum,  the  plant  on  which 
the  larva  feeds,  or  on  the  sand  under  the  plant ;  when  dis¬ 
turbed,  their  flight  is  short,  seldom  more  than  three  or  four 
yards,  alighting  on  the  sand,  or  on  some  neighbouring  plant 
of  Eryngium.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  top  or 
heart  of  the  plant — seldom  more  than  one  in  a  plant;  the 
larvae  are  hatched  in  about  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  and  begin 
to  work  down  the  stem  to  the  first  joint,  where  they  open  a 
hole  to  'work  out  their  excrement;  then  work  down  again  to 
the  next  joint,  where  they  make  a  hole  as  at  the  first  joint. 
Finally,  they  work  down  the  stem  to  the  root,  where  they 
change  to  a  red-brown  pupa  in  autumn  (I  believe  in  the  autumn, 
but  am  not  quite  certain  when  the  change  takes  place) ;  the 
pupa  works  up  the  dead  stem  of  the  plant  to  the  top  in  May, 
and  then  the  perfect  insect  makes  its  escape.  They  remain 
in  the  imago  state  for  about  three  weeks.” 

The  larva  is  yellowish  white,  with  black  spots. 

Mr.  Harding  met  with  this  species,  on  the  coast  near 
Deal. 
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Cleodora  striatella,  W.  V.  {Frontispiece,  Fig.  6.) 

Alis  anticis  griseis,  lineis  duabus  albis,  una  plicae,  altera 
disci  (punctis  pone  medium  nigris),  strigulis  costae  apicis 
tribus  albis.  Exp.  al.  5 — 6  lin. 

Head  and  face  greyish  white;  palpi  whitish,  tip  of  ter¬ 
minal  joint  dark  fuscous ;  antennae  dark  fuscous.  Anterior 
wings  grey,  a  slender  white  streak  runs  from  the  base  along 
the  fold ;  in  it  in  the  middle  is  an  elongate  black  spot ;  above 
it  is  a  less  distinct  white  streak,  with  an  elongate  black  spot 
a  little  beyond  the  middle,  and  half-way  between  that  and 
the  hinder  margin  is  a  round  black  spot ;  towards  the  apex 
an  oblique  white  streak  runs  from  the  costa  to  above  the 
anal  angle,  and  immediately  before  the  apex  are  two  short 
white  streaks  from  the  costa  sloping  inwards;  on  the  inner 
margin,  near  the  anal  angle,  are  two  or  three  short  white 
streaks  ;  a  black  line  runs  along  the  hinder  margin  ;  cilia 
grey,  w’ith  two  dark  fuscous  lines.  Posterior  wings  grey, 
with  greyish  fuscous  cilia. 

From  the  different  ground-colour  and  basal  streaks  this  is 
at  once  distinguished  from  our  only  other  British  species  of 
the  genus,  Cytisella.  It,  however,  very  nearly  resembles  an 
Italian  species  Keferstemella,  but  in  that  the  broader  an¬ 
terior  wings  are  more  brownish,  and  the  basal  white  streaks 
are  absent. 

I  have  a  specimen  of  this  species ;  it  came  to  my  light  on 
the  evening  of  the  llth  of  August  last.  I  am  not  now  in  the 
habit  of  lighting  my  attracting  lamp,  but  on  that  evening  so 
many  moths  came  tapping  at  the  windows  of  the  room  in 
which  I  was  sitting,  that  I  resolved  upon  lighting  up,”  and 
about  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  Striatella  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance. 

On  the  continent  the  insect  is  common,  and  the  larva  feeds 
in  the  stem  of  the  Tansy  {Tanacetum  vulgare) ;  hence  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  the  larva  of  Cleodora  Cytisella,  which 
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species  is  always  found  amongst  fern  {Pteris  aquilina^y  may 
feed  in  the  stems  of  that  plant. 

CoLEOPHORA  SQUAMOSELLA,  n.  Sp. 

Alis  anticis  griseo-fuscis,  costa  ante  medium  anguste  alba, 
squamis  sparsis  disci  albis ;  antennis  albis,  saturate-fusco- 
unnulatis ;  articulo  basali  non  penicillato.  Exp.  al.  5J — 
lin. 

Head,  face  and  palpi  grey.  Antennae  white,  sharply 
annulated  with  dark  fuscous.  Anterior  wings  greyish  fus¬ 
cous,  with  the  costa  narrowly  white  to  the  middle;  along  the 
fold  and  towards  the  hinder  margin  are  numerous  irregu¬ 
larly  scattered  white  scales,  which  give  the  insect  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  rough  appearance ;  cilia  pale  greyish.  Posterior  wings 
grey,  with  paler  cilia. 

Not  closely  allied  to  any  known  species;  most  easily  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  scattered  white  scales  on  the  dark  ground  of 
the  anterior  wings. 

Two  specimens  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Douglas,  in 
Headley  Lane,  near  Mickleham,  August  10th,  1851,  and 
August  18th,  1853. 

CoLEOPHORA  SICCIFOLIA,  n.  Sp. 

Alls  anticis  nitidis,  griseis  ;  antennis  albis,  fusco-annulatis, 
basim  versus  ochraceo-tinctis ;  articulo  basali  non  penicillato. 
Exp.  al.  6  lin. 

Head,  face  and  palpi  greyish  ochreous.  Antennae  white, 
annulated  with  fuscous,  towards  the  base  with  a  pale  ochre¬ 
ous  tinge.  Anterior  wings  unicolorous  grey,  very  glossy, 
sometimes  with  a  slight  ochreous  tinge;  cilia  greyish  fus¬ 
cous.  Posterior  wings  grey,  with  greyish  fuscous  cilia. 

Most  closely  allied  to  C.  yryphipennella,  but  distinguished 
by  the  less  sharply  annulated  antennae  and  the  more  glossy, 
narrower  anterior  wings ;  from  C.  viminetella  it  is  distin- 
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guished  by  the  stouter  antennae  (the  extreme  slenderness  of 
which  in  Viminetella  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  that 
species),  and  likewise  by  the  more  glossy,  and  rather  broader 
anterior  wings. 

This  insect  is  the  solution  of  Enigma  No.  4  (Entomolo¬ 
gist’s  Annual,  1855,  1st  Edition,  p.  62;  2nd  Edition,  p. 
85).  These  larva,  which  from  their  ill-made  cases  received 
the  sobriquet  of  the  clumsy-tailor,”  were  first  noticed  feed¬ 
ing  on  hawthorn  in  1852.  For  two  years  we  tried  in  vain  to 
rear  it;  nothing  daunted,  the  larvae  were  again  diligently 
collected  in  1854,  and  kept  out  of  doors  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  and  w^e  have  now  bred  several  specimens  of  this 
new  species.  The  larvae  feed  in  July  and  August  on  haw¬ 
thorn  and  wild  apple,  causing  peculiarly  brown  blotches ; 
the  cases  are  very  singular  constructions,  they  are  far  larger 
than  is  necessary  for  the  habitation  of  the  larvae,  and  are 
formed  of  pieces  of  mined  leaf,  the  large  superfluous  piece 
overlapping,  and  have  quite  the  appearance  of  peripatetic 
dried  leaves.  Those  who  conceived  that  it  was  necessary  to 
go  to  India  to  see  ^^Walking-Leaf  Insects”  were  in  error,  for 
this  larva  and  case  is  a  more  cvlviom^  walking -leaf  insect  XhdLXi 
any  we  import  from  abroad,  and  in  many  places  it  abounds. 

The  specimens  bred  made  their  appearance  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  June. 

Asychna  profugella,  Zeller,  n.  sp. 

Alis  anticis  latiusculis,  obscure  griseo-seneis,  parum  fusco- 
tinctis  ;  posticis  saturate  griseis.  Exp.  al.  4  lin. 

Head,  face  and  palpi  greyish  fuscous;  antennae  fuscous, 
towards  the  tip  whitish.  Anterior  wings  dull  greyish- 
bronze,  more  or  less  tinged  wdth  fuscous,  the  cilia  a  little 
paler.  Posterior  wings  dark  grey,  with  paler  cilia. 

All  the  wings  comparatively  broad,  much  more  so  than  in 
A.  fuscociliella,  and  without  the  glossy  greenish  appearance 
of  that  species. 
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This  insect  is  one  of  doubtful  location,  perhaps  forming 
the  type  of  a  new  genus  allied  to  PeritMa;  for  convenience 
of  reference  I  temporarily  place  it  in  that  refuge  for  the 
^esi\ii\ie-Asychna. 

Mr.  Winter  took  a  fine  specimen  at  Woodlands  Mann, 
Kemsing,  Kent,  in  the  third  week  in  July,  flying  in  the  sun 
on  a  chalky  bank,  clothed  with  a  variety  of  vegetation, 
amongst  which  Origanum  vulgare  and  Helianthemum  vul¬ 
gar  e  abounded.  He  looked  in  vain  for  more  specimens. 
A  specimen  has  been  in  Mr.  Douglas’s  collection  for  some 
time,  but  its  locality  is  unknown.  The  only  other  specimen 
I  have  seen  is  in  the  collection  of  Professor  Zeller ;  it  was 
taken  at  Hermsdorf,  in  July. 

Elachista  flavicomella,  n.  sp. 

Alis  anticis  brunneis,  fascia  ante  medium  tenui  obsoleta 
$  (latiore  distinctiore  $),  maculis  posticis  $  suboppositis, 
(  2  per  apicem  confluentibus)  flavidis ;  capitejiavido,  macula 
fusca.  Exp.  al.  3^ — 4  lin. 

Head,  face  and  palpi  yellow,  a  brown  spot  on  the  hack  of 
the  head  in  both  sexes ;  antennae  fuscous.  Anterior  wings 
brown  ;  before  the  middle  is  a  slender,  rather  oblique  yellow¬ 
ish  fascia,  rather  indistinct  in  the  male,  broad  and  very  dis¬ 
tinct  in  the  female ;  beyond  the  middle,  in  the  male,  are  two 
small  spots,  one  on  the  inner  margin,  and  the  other,  rather 
posterior,  on  the  costa ;  the  apical  portion  of  the  wing  in 
the  male  is  brown,  with  brownish  cilia ;  in  the  female  these 
two  spots  ar^e  continued  obliquely  to  the  hinder  margin,  so 
that  the  entire  tip  is  pale  yellowish,  with  pale  browish  cilia. 
Posterior  wings  greyish  fuscous,  with  paler  cilia. 

Most  nearly  allied  to  Elachista  luticomella,  but  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  dark  spot  on  the  head ,  the  male  by  its 
smaller  size,  and  the  hinder  spots  more  nearly  opposite ;  the 
female  by  the  extraordinary  apical  markings. 
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Mr.  Shield  has  two  specimens  which  he  took  at  Howth, 
on  the  15th  of  last  July,  among  grass  under  brambles;  at 
the  time  he  supposed  they  were  only  Luticomellaj  or  he 
would  have  secured  a  greater  supply. 

Lithocolletis  Bremiella,  Zeller.  {Frontispiece ^  Fig.  7.) 

Alls  anticis  saturate  croceis,  linea  basali  abbreviata,  utrin- 
qiie  nigro-marginata,  argenteo-alba,yh5«a  media  angulata, 
strigulis  tribus  costae  (ultima  interdum  obsoleta),  duabus 
dorsi  argenteo-albis  ;  striola  apicis  nigra.  Exp.  al.  — 4J  lin. 

Jiedidi  fuscous ;  face  and  palpi  silvery;  antennae  fuscous, 
the  tip  whitish  in  certain  lights.  Anterior  wings  rather  dark 
saffron,  with  a  short  straight  basal  streak  about  a  third  the 
length  of  the  wing,  dark  margined  on  both  sides ;  in  the 
middle  is  an  angulated  silvery-white  fascia,  margined  with 
black  internally  and  with  a  few  black  scales  on  its  outer 
margin;  beyond  are  three  small  silvery-white  streaks  on 
the  costa  (the  third  one  sometimes  wanting);  they  are  inter¬ 
nally  margined  with  black ;  intermediate  between  these  are 
two  larger  triangular  silvery-white  spots  on  the  inner  margin, 
dark  margined  on  both  sides;  on  the  apex  of  the  wing  lies 
a  rather  small,  oval,  black  spot;  hinder  marginal  line  dark 
fuscous  ;  cilia  beyond  pale  grey.  Posterior  wings  grey,  with 
paler  cilia. 

Resembles  L.  lautelluy  but  the  anterior  wings  are  broader 
and  the  ground  colour  is  paler,  and  the  apical  portion  of  the 
wing  is  not  sulfusefl  with  black. 

This  species  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  at  Zurich,  by 
Herr  Bremi- Wolff,  in  whose  honour  it  has  been  named  ;  the 
larva  was  detected  mining  the  leaves  of  several  species  of 
Vicia,  On  the  26th  of  September  last  I  received  several 
mines  of  this  species  from  Herr  Schmid  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  and,  profiting  by  the  information  derived  from  the 
sight  of  these  mined  leaves,  1  visited  on  the  28th  a  locality 
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near  Bexlev,  where  I  was  aware  that  VicAa  Sepium  ^rew 
abundantly  by  the  edge  of  a  wood.  In  half  an  hour  Mrs. 
Stainton  and  I  had  collected  about  thirty  leaves  contain¬ 
ing  larvae  or  pupae,  and  Mr.  Douglas  nearly  as  many — a 
striking  instance  of  the  ease  with  which  new  species  may  be 
added  to  our  Fauna,  if  we  coach  up  the  subject,  from  those 
who  are  already  skilled  !  On  the  30th  of  September  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  imago  appeared  from  the  leaves  collected  on  the 
28th,  and  this  I  exhibited  at  the  Entomological  Society  the 
following  evening  !  Mr.  Douglas  has  since  bred  many  speci¬ 
mens,  having  revisited  the  locality  and  collected  the  larvae  by 
hundreds !  ! 

The  species  is  double-brooded,  the  larvae  feeding  in  July 
and  September;  many  of  the  latter  brood  appear  in  the  per¬ 
fect  state  in  October,  while  other  specimens  remain  pupae  all 
the  winter. 


Nepticula  cryptella,  Frey,  n.  sp. 

Alis  anticis  angustulis  albidis,  saturate-griseo-squamatis ; 
capillis  ochreis,  fusco-mixtis.  Exp.  al.  lin. 

Head  and  face  dark  ochreous,  mixed  with  fuscous ;  palpi 
whitish;  antennae  fuscous,  basal  joint  whitish.  Anterior 
wings  with  coarse  dark  grey  scales  upon  a  whitish  ground; 
cilia  pale  grey.  Posterior  wings  pale  grey,  with  paler  cilia. 

Most  nearly  allied  to  Nepticula  Septemhrella  and  Trifur- 
cula  pulcerosella  ;  from  the  former  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
longer  and  narrower  anterior  wings  being  of  a  paler  colour, 
and  more  coarsely  scaled,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  con¬ 
spicuous  pale  spot  at  the  anal  angle  ;  from  T.  pulverosella  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  much  narrower  anterior  wings  and 
the  darker  colour  of  the  head. 

Mr.  Douglas  took  three  specimens  of  this  insect  in  Head- 
ley  Lane,  at  the  end  of  last  June,  by  sweeping  the  grass; 
Professor  Frey  (the  most  promising  Micro-Lepidopterist  in 
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Europe),  has  several  times  taken  this  species  near  Zurich, 
in  June. 

It  may  he  the  imago  of  the  Xo^ws-eating  larva. 

Nepticula  betulicola,  n.  sp. 

Alis  anticis  fusco-seneis,  apice  purpureo-tincto,  fascia  pos- 
tica  argenteo-albida ;  capillis  luteis,  fusco-rnixtis.  Exp.  al. 
2  lin. 

Head  and  face  yellowish,  slightly  mixed  with  fuscous  ; 
antennae  fuscous,  basal  joint  whitish.  Anterior  wings  bronzy- 
brown,  considerably  beyond  the  middle  is  a  silvery-whitish 
fascia,  of  variable  breadth,  placed  nearly  perpendicularly ; 
the  apical  portion  of  the  wing  is  purplish-brown ;  cilia  fus¬ 
cous.  Posterior  wings  grey,  with  grey  cilia. 

Distinguished  from  all  the  allied  species,  by  the  proximity 
of  the  pale  fascia  to  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  the  fascia  is  more 
posteriorly  placed  than  in  Microtheriella,  and  in  that  species 
the  fascia  is  not  shining — here  it  is  perceptibly  silvery. 

Mr.  Douglas  met  with  the  larvae  of  this  species  in  October, 
1854,  at  Headley  Lane,  mining  in  birch  leaves ;  it  is  thus 
noticed  in  the  Natural  History  of  the  Tineina,  vol.  i.  p.  22: 
— ^^An  amber-coloured  larva  with  green  dorsal  vessel, 
making  a  small  contorted  gallery,  of  wLich  the  commence¬ 
ment  is  filled  with  brown  excrement,  the  latter  half  having 
the  greenish-grey  excrement  only  in  the  central  portion. 
Mr.  Douglas  succeeded  in  breeding  several  specimens  of 
this  little  species;  but  this  last  autumn  we  have  failed  in 
again  meeting  with  the  larva. 

Nepticula  continuella,  n.  sp. 

Alis  anticis,  basim  versus,  obscure  ceneo-grlseis,  apice 
saturate  purpureo-fusco,  fascia  media  saturate  purpurea, 
fascia  pone  medium  tenui,  recta,  argentea;  capillis  ferru- 
gineis.  Exp.  al.  2J  lin. 
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Head  and  face  reddish-yellow;  palpi  whitish;  antennae 
fuscous,  basal  joint  whitish.  Anterior  wings  dull  bronzy 
grey  at  the  base,  shading  gradually  into  a  dark  purple  fascia 
in  the  middle;  beyond  the  middle  is  a  straight j  shining ^ 
rather  slender^  silvery  fascia ;  the  apical  portion  of  the  wing 
is  dark  purplish-fuscous ;  cilia  fuscous.  Posterior  wings 
grey,  with  grey  cilia. 

Most  nearly  allied  to  N.  Aurelia^  but  readily  distinguished 
by  the  basal  portion  of  the  wing  being  dull  bronzy-grey, 
instead  of  rich  golden-brown ;  the  fascia  too  is  more  per¬ 
pendicularly  placed,  more  slender  and  more  silvery. 

I  collected  a  few  of  the  larvae  of  this  species,  at  Lewis¬ 
ham,  in  birch  leaves,  in  September,  1854 ;  it  is  thus  noticed 
in  the  Natural  History  of  the  Tineina,  vol.  i.  p.  24: — A 
larva,  making  long  irregular  galleries,  which  are  entirely 
filled  up  with  dark  green  excrement.’’  From  these  larvae  I 
bred  a  single  specimen  on  the  26th  of  J une.  Its  late  ap¬ 
pearance  would  imply  that  the  species  is  only  single-brooded. 

Nepticula  Alnetella,  n.  sp. 

Alis  anticis  saturate  aureo-briinneis,  dorso  basim  versus 
dilute  aureo-brunneo,  apice  nigrescente,  fascia  paullo  post 
medium  parum  obliqua  argentea  splendidissima  ;  capillisfer- 
rugineis.  Exp.  al.  2 — 2J  lin. 

Head  and  face  reddish-yellow ;  palpi  whitish ;  antennae 
fuscous,  basal  joint  whitish.  Anterior  wings  deep  golden 
brown,  shading  off  to  a  pale  golden  brown  on  the  inner 
margin  near  the  base ;  a  little  beyond  the  middle  is  a  rather 
oblique  silvery  fascia,  extremely  brilliant  (more  so  than  in 
N.  marginicolella)  ;  apical  portion  of  the  wing  dark  purple, 
almost  black  ;  cilia  dark  fuscous.  Posterior  wings  grey,  with 
grey  cilia. 

Not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  any  other  species,  except 
Aurelia  and  Alarginicolella  ;  from  both  it  is  distinguished 
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by  the  general  dark  ground  colour  of  the  basal  portion  of 
the  wing;  only  the  basal  half  of  the  inner  margin  standing 
out  as  strikingly  paler :  there  is  no  purple  fascia  before  the 
silvery  fascia,  and,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  silvery 
fascia  is  far  brighter  and  rather  more  slender  than  in  either 
of  those.  This  insect  is  the  solution  of  Enigma  No.  17 
(Entomologist’s  Annual,  1st  Edit.  63  ;  2nd  Edit.  p.  86).  I 
met  with  the  larva  of  this  species  in  alder  leaves  near  Becken¬ 
ham,  October  15th  and  22nd,  1854;  on  the  18th  of  that 
month  I  received  some  larvrn  of  the  same  insect  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Law  of  Darlington.  It  is  briefly  mentioned  in  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Tineina,  vol.  i.  p.  24: — Alnus 
glutinosa,  A  pale  amber  larva,  making  small  irregular 
galleries.” 

From  these  larvse  I  bred  last  spring  three  specimens  of 
this  very  pretty  addition  of  our  Nepticulwy  and  Mr.  Law 
also  bred  a  specimen  or  two. 

This  last  autumn  I  visited  the  alder  bushes  just  too  late, 
so  have  no  prospect  of  adding  to  my  store  next  year. 

Ptekophorus  Zetterstedtii,  Zeller. 

■> 

Expands  lOJ  lines.  Most  nearly  allied  to  P.  trigonodac- 
tylus,  but  much  darker  in  colour;  the  lobes  of  the  anterior 
wings  especially  darker,  and  the  tip  of  the  anterior  lobe 
rather  less  produced  ;  the  pale  streak  on  the  second  lobe 
keeps  nearer  to  the  hind  margin. 

For  this  pretty  addition  to  our  Plumes,  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Boyd,  who  took  several  at  Lynmouth,  North  Devon, 
in  J lily. 

The  larva,  on  the  continent,  is  reputed  to  feed  on  Senecio 
nemoreusis ;  this  is  not  a  British  plant,  but  probably  it  feeds 
here  on  some  other  species  of  Senecio. 
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Pterophorus  plagiodactylus,  Fischer  v.  R. 

Expands  9  lines.  Very  closely  allied  to  P,  hipunctidac- 
tylus,  but  darker;  the  black  streak  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
anterior  wings  is  more  strongly  marked,  and  the  costa  be¬ 
yond  the  middle  is  much  clouded  with  dark  fuscous. 

First  discovered  by  Herr  Mann,  on  the  Alps,  in  July; 
subsequently  taken  in  Wales,  in  June  and  July,  1853,  by 
Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson  ;  this  season  many  specimens  have  been 
taken  in  that  locality,  and  also  in  Cumberland. 


RARE  BRITISH  SPECIES  CAPTURED  IN  1855. 

CoLiAS  Hyale  ;  many  specimens  occurred  this  autumn 
in  the  South. 

Deilephila  Galii  ;  the  larvae  have  been  met  with  in 
various  parts  of  the  coast  in  August  and  September,  fre¬ 
quenting  the  sand  hills  on  which  the  Galium  verum  grows ; 
others  have  been  found  inland  in  gardens  on  fuchsias. 

Sphinx  Convolvuli  ;  I  have  heard  of  the  occurrence  of 
a  single  specimen  at  Teignmouth. 

Zeuzera  ^Esculi;  was  unusually  common  near  London, 
in  J uly. 

Petasia  nubeculosa  (Ent.  Annual,  1855,  1st  Edit.  p. 
40;  2nd  Edit.  p.  62) ;  a  second  specimen  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Almond,  at  Rannoch,  last  April,  from  the  bole  of  a  birch. 

Ptilophora  plumigera  ;  has  again  been  bred  from  the 
egg  by  the  Rev.  Bernard  Smith. 

Lophopteryx  cucullina,  and  carmelita  ;  both  these 
species  have  again  been  met  with  ;  the  larvae  of  Cucullina  in 
Bucks,  and  the  imago  of  Carmelita  in  woods  near  London. 
Mr.  Crewe  also  reared  several  of  the  former  and  Mr.  Stevens 
several  of  the  latter  species  from  the  egg. 
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Gastropacha  ilicifolia;  has  again  been  taken  on 
Cannock  Chase,  near  Rugeley,  April  27th ;  see  Zoologist, 
4740. 

Acronycta  auricoma  ;  many  specimens  of  this  were 
taken  at  sugar,  near  Canterbury,  in  Kent,  and  also  in 
Sussex,  in  J uly  last. 

Synia  musculosa  (^Frontispiece^  Fig.  3) ;  a  specimen  of 
this  pretty  rarity  was  taken  by  Mr.  Winter,  on  a  gas-light 
at  Brighton,  August  17th. 

Miana  expolita  (Ent.  Annual,  1855,  1st  Edit.  p.  41 ; 
2nd  Edit.  p.  63) ;  has  again  been  met  with  at  Darlington, 
by  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Sang. 

Crymodes  templi  ;  has  been  found  both  in  the  spring  2iX\dL 
autumn,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Johnson,  near  Huddersfield,  among 
loose  stones ;  one  female  laid  eggs  which  produced  larv«, 
but  their  food  could  not  be  ascertained  and  they  all  died ;  see 
Zoologist,  4741. 

SpiELOTis  ravida  ;  occurred  in  considerable  plenty  at 
sugar,  in  July,  at  Epping,  Darlington,  and  in  Yorkshire,  &c. 

Luperina  cespitis;  many  were  taken  by  Mr.  Turner, 
in  the  autumn,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Agrotis  Ashworthii  (Vallesiaca,  Ent.  Annual,  1855, 
1st  Edit.  p.  41 ;  2nd  Edit.  p.  63) ;  has  again  been  met  with 
in  North  Wales;  see  Zoologist,  4814. 

Agrotis  ltjnigera;  has  again  occurred  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  specimens  were  exhibited  at  the  August  Meeting  of 
the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  by  Mr.  Dutton. 

Heliophobus  hispidus;  one  bred  by  Mr.  Reading,  of 
Plymouth.  Specimens  have  been  taken  in  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  by  Mr.  Bond. 

Pachetra  LEUCOPH.aEA  ;  a  few  taken  by  Mr.  Stevens,  at 
Mickleham,  by  sugar,  in  June. 

Aplecta  herbida  ;  the  extreme  abundance  of  this  insect 
last  summer,  in  many  places  where  it  is  not  generally  com¬ 
mon,  is  a  fact  worth  noticing. 
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Aplecta  tincta  ;  abundant  at  Darenth  Wood  and  other 
places  at  sugar. 

Cloantha  conspicillaris  ;  several  specimens  were  bred 
from  the  larvae  by  Mr.  Harding. 

Cloantha  perspicillaris  ;  a  specimen  of  this,  found  in 
a  spider’s  web,  at  Ashford,  Hants,  was  exhibited  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hawker,  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Entomological 
Society. 

Heliothis  peltigera  j  Mr.  Reading,  of  Plymouth,  has 
bred  this  from  the  larva. 

Plusia  orichalcea  ;  has  again  been  taken  on  the  coast, 
near  Heal,  by  Mr.  Harding. 

Toxocampa  pastinum  ;  has  occurred  rather  freely  at 
Mickleham. 

Nascia  cilialis  and  Pionea  margaritalis  ;  these  have 
been  taken  in  Cambridgeshire  by  Mr.  Bond,  who  exhibited 
them  at  the  August  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society. 

Botys  silacealis  (glabralis,  Wood);  a  specimen  of  this 
rare  insect  has  lately  been  sent  to  me  for  examination.  It 
was  taken  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Newnham,  on  Culver  Cliffs,  near 
Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  July  6th,  1853. 

Botys  terrealis  ;  has  been  met  with  rather  freely 
in  North  Wales,  and  has  also  occurred  in  North  Devon, 
where  I  accidentally  picked  a  larva  in  September.  It  feeds 
on  the  flowers  of  the  golden  rod  (^Solidago  virgaurea). 

Ennomos  illustraria  ;  has  occurred  rather  freelv  from 
1st  to  18th  August,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  at  the 
street  lamps,  near  to  which  the  specimens  are  found  upon 
the  ground.  I  allude  to  the  summer  brood,  which  is  some¬ 
times  thought  to  be  distinct  from  the  vernal  species. 

Ennomos  alniaria  ;  a  specimen  of  this  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Winter,  at  Brighton,  September  15th,  at  a  gas-lamp 
outside  the  Sussex  County  Hospital. 

Speranza  conspicuaria  ;  Mr.  Bree  continues  to  meet 
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with  this  regularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stowmarket, 
and  will  be  happy  to  catch  specimens  next  summer  for  those 
in  want  of  this  pretty  species. 

Parascotia  fuliginaria  ;  another  specimen  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Harpalyce  picaria;  occurs  regularly  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Exeter. 

Aleucis  pictaria  ;  several  were  taken  last  spring  in  the 
old  locality,  Dartford  Heath. 

Acidalia  degeneraria;  specimens  have  been  taken 
asrain  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  by  Mr.  Bond,  in  1854. 

Semasia  rufillana  -y  Mr.  Boyd  has  bred  this  from  the 
larvae,  which  feed  in  autumn  on  the  heads  of  the  wild  carrot 
(^Daucus  Car  Ota). 

Opadia  funebrana,  and  Argyrolepia  Schreiber- 
siANA ;  these  rare  species  have  both  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Bond,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Eup^cilia  subroseana  ;  this  species,  or  one  closely 
allied  to  it,  has  been  bred  from  a  larva  feeding  on  the  seeds 
of  the  cowslip,  discovered  at  Stockton,  by  Mr.  Scott,  and 
subsequently  collected  in  plenty  by  Mr.  Douglas,  near 
Mickleham,  in  July. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  BRITISH  TINEINA. 

(Supplementary  to  the  Tnsecta  Britannica — Lepidop- 

TERA,  Tineina  ;  and  the  Entomologist’s  Companion, 

2nd  Edition.) 

Diplodoma  marginepunctellaf  I.  B.,  p.  20.  Two  of  the 
curiously-clothed  larvae  of  this  insect  have  been  sent  me. 
One  by  Mr.  Parfitt,  of  Exeter,  in  August  j  the  other  by 
Mr.  Scott,  fi'om  Stockton,  in  September.  Neither  larva  was 
seen  to  eat,  so  that  the  food  still  remains  a  mystery. 

Ochsenheimeria  Vacculella,  I.  B.,  p.  23.  Again  I  have 
taken  this  insect  m  the  house. 

Lampronia  prcelatella,  I.  B.,  p.  38.  Mr.  Wailes  has 
found  the  larva  of  this  species  feeding  on  Spircea  ulmaria, 
a  new  food  plant  for  this  singular  larva. 

Lamprosetia  Verhuellella,  I.  B.,  p.  39.  I  ascertained 
when  at  Frankfort,  that  the  young  larvae  of  this  species 
mine  the  leaves  of  Asplenium  ruta-murariay  afterwards 
feeding-  in  a  case. 

Aclela  viridellay  I.  B.,  p.  50.  Herr  Krbsmann,  of 
Hanover,  gave  me  a  bred  specimen  of  this  species ;  the 
case  was  found  amongst  fallen  leaves  in  the  spring. 

Nemotois  Scabiosellus,  I.  B.,  p.  52.  Mr.  Ashworth  has 
mentioned  in  the  Zoologist,  p.  4814,  that  he  had  ‘^several 
times  seen  the  female  of  this  species,  with  her  abdomen 
thrust  down  among;  the  florets  of  the  Scabiosa  columbaria. 
her  wings  lying  expanded  on  the  top  of  the  flower,”  and  has 
lately  sent  me  the  following  note: — I  again,  this  year,  saw 
1856  D 
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the  female  of  Scahiosellus,  apparently  laying  its  eggs,  with 
abdomen  thrust  down  amongst  the  florets,  and  wings  ex¬ 
panded  on  the  top.  I  left  the  flower,  marking  it,  intending 
to  gather  it  wdien  the  larvse  were  likely  to  be  grown,  but  was 
confined  to  home  shortly  afterwards,  and  when  I  again 
visited  the  place  all  had  been  cut  down.  I  was  much  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  that  she  was  laying  I  feel  sure;  she  had  the 
usual  straining  and  thrusting  motion,  and  after  apparently 
laying  an  egg  in  one  place,  crept  across  the  flower,  again 
thrust  in  her  abdomen.  This  I  saw  her  repeat  twice,  and 
then  left  her  at  work.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  get  the 
larva,  but  hope  the  next  time  I  meet  with  it  to  be  more  for¬ 
tunate;  last  winter  I  picked  up  and  pulled  off  a  great 
number  of  the  seed  heads,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  either 
larva  or  pupa/’ 

Plutella  Jiorridellay  I.  B.,  p,  72.  According  to  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  Herr  Schmid,  of  Frankfort,  the  larva  of  this 
species  feeds  on  sloe  at  the  beginning  of  June. 

Exceretia  Allisella,  I.  B.,  p.  82.  This  has  been  taken  in 
some  plenty  by  the  collectors  near  Manchester,  but  the  food 
of  the  larva  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Eepressaria  Umhellana^  1.  B.,  p.  85.  The  larva  of  this 
species  has  been  known  for  years  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson,  of 
Liverpool :  it  feeds  on  TJlex  Europceus  and  nanus,  forming 
a  dense  w'eb  of  considerable  size.  I  bred  the  species  this 
summer  from  the  fat  greenish  larva,  mentioned  Zoologist, 
p.  4773,  as  the  probable  larva  of  this  insect. 

Depressaria  capreolella,  I.  B.,  p.  90.  I  bred  a  specimen 
of  this  insect  in  July,  from  a  greenish  Ajiplana-Wke  larva 
found  by  Mr.  Douglas,  on  Pimpinella  saxifraga,  near 
Mickleham,  June  26th.  The  larva  was  then  feeding  on  the 
pinnate  radical  leaves. 

Depressaria  Carduella,  I.  B.,  p.  91.  Bred  by  Mr.  Boyd 
from  a  grey-green  larva,  with  dark  head,  which  fed  on  the 
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underside  of  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  thistle,  on  the  downs 
at  Lvn mouth,  Jiilv  26th. 

De'pressaria  Pimpinellcey  I.  B.,  p.  95.  Mr.  Winter  found 
the  larva  of  this  near  Kernsing  in  Kent. 

Pepressaria  pule  her  rwiella,  I.  B.,  p.  96.  This  was  bred 
by  Dr.  Colquhoun,  on  the  20th  July,  from  a  larva  feeding 
on  the  flower  of  Bunium  flexuosum. 

Depressaria  nervosa,  B.,p.98.  This  occurs  in  the  greatest 
profusion  near  Dunoon,  Argyllshire,  where  the  handsome 
larvae  were  collected  in  great  abundance  by  Dr.  Colquhoun, 
at  the  beginning  of  July.  In  company  with  them  a  few 
specimens  of  a  lively  greenish  larvae  were  found,  but  these 
proved  to  be  only  that  all-sorts-of-Umbelliferm-eating  pest — 
D,  applana.  The  natural  habitat  of  the  pupa  is  in  the  stem 
of  the  plant  (Enanthe  crocata;  for  which  purpose,  when  the 
larvm  cease  feeding,  they  bore  into  the  stem  and  then  weave 
a  transverse  piece  of  w^eb  above  and  below  them.  The 
healthy  larvae  seek  the  main  stem  ;  the  ichneumoned  larvae 
the  smaller  branches  of  the  stem. 

Gelechia  SippophaEla,  Schrank  {basalis,  I.  B.,  p.  105). 
The  older  name  must  be  retained  for  this  species.  I  bred 
the  insect  in  August  and  September  from  pale  yellowish- 
green  larvae,  found  by  Mr.  Harding  in  the  shoots  of  Hippo- 
phaes  Rhamnoides,  at  Deal,  the  middle  of  July. 

Gelechia  velocella,  I.  B.,  p.  108.  According  to  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  Herr  Schmid,  of  Frankfort,  the  larva  of  this 
species  feeds  in  tubes  at  the  roots  of  Rumex  acetosella,  spin¬ 
ning  up  the  stem  to  some  of  the  leaves  j  larvae  of  all  sizes 
feeding  together  the  middle  of  June. 

Gelechia  alacella,  I.  B.,  p.  111.  Herr  Grabow,  of  Berlin, 
has  found  the  larva  of  this  species  feeding  at  the  end  of  June 
on  the  lichen  growing  on  orchard  trees.  The  larva  is  greyish- 
white,  with  black  head  and  black  plate  on  second  segment. 

Gelechia  Artemisiella,  I.  B.,  p.  114.  Herr  Schmid  writes 
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‘^larval  in  May  on  Thymus  Serpyllum  between  united  leaves/^ 
— a  more  likely  food-plant  than  Artemisia. 

Gelechia  boreella,  I.  B.,  p.  116.  Mr.  Buxton  took  three 
or  four  specimens  of  this  hitherto-rather-doubted-species  in 
Sutherlandshire  in  June. 

Gelechia  instahilelkiy  I.  B.,  p.  126.  Mr.  Shield  bred  this 
insect  from  larvae  found  early  in  April,  near  Dublin,  mining 
the  leaves  of  Plantago  maritima. 

Gelechia.  leucatella,  I.  B.,  p.  128.  I  found  the  larva,  J une 
17th,  feeding  between  united  hawthorn  leaves. 

Gelechia  fwniolella,  I.  B.,  p.  132.  Herr  Schmid  reports 
that  this  larva  feeds  the  end  of  Mav  and  beolnnino;  of  June 
between  united  leaves  of  Medicago  minima. 

Gelechia  JBrizella,  I.  B.,  p.  137.  Herr  Schmid  informs 
me  that  the  larva  winters  in  the  flower  heads  of  the  Statice 
armeria,  changing  to  pupa  in  April. 

Gelechia  ericinella,  I.  B.,  p.  138.  Herr  Grabow  showed 
me  a  life-like  portrait  of  this  larva,  which  subsequently 
enabled  me  to  find  it.  I  collected  several  of  these  elegant 
larvae  at  West  Wickham,  July  5th  ;  they  make  very  light 
gossamer-like  webs  near  the  ends  of  the  shoots  of  the  heather, 
and  in  these  w'ebs  frequently  change  to  pupae. 

Chelaria  Uuhnerella,  I.  B.,  p.  143.  There  is  some 
mystery  about  this  insect ;  from  several  independent  sources 
I  hear  the  larva  feeds  on  birch;  we  know  the  perfect  insect 
frequents  poplars. 

Anarsia  Spartiellay  I.  B.,  p.  144.  Mr.  Harding  has  bred 
this  from  furze. 

Anarsia  Genistcey  1.  B.,  p.  144.  Mr.  Machin  has  bred 
this  from  broom  ;  see  Zoologist,  p.  4746. 

Ypsolophus  fasciellusy  I.  B.,  p.  146.  At  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember,  Herr  Schmid  sent  me  some  larvae  of  this  species; 
they  feed  on  sloe,  doubling  up  the  leaf  and  leaving  an  open¬ 
ing  at  each  end  through  which  they  hurriedly  escape  on  any 
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alarm,  so  that  they  are  most  easily  obtained  by  beating  the 
sloe  bushes  where  they  occur.  The  larva  is  yellowish-grey, 
the  head  reddish-ochreous,  the  second  segment  pale  ochreous, 
the  ordinary  spots  small  and  black  ;  it  is  very  lively,  with  a 
tremulous  motion  of  the  anterior  segments. 

Aplota  palpelltty  I.  B.,  p.  147.  When  at  Hanover,  Herr 
Krossman  gave  me  a  specimen  of  the  continental  Balucella 
(which  we  hold  synonymous  with  Haworth’s  Paljyella)  it 
was  twice  the  size  of  our  specimens — but  he  assured  me  it 
varied  in  size,  from  quite  small  to  those  unusual  dimensions. 
This  specimen  he  had  hr ed  from  rotten  wood  I  I 

Nothris  Durdhamella,  I.  B.,  p.  148.  This  insect  is  the 
solution  of  Enigma  No.  13  (Ent.  Annual,  l>st  Edit.  p.  64; 
2nd  Edit.  p.  86)  ;  ‘‘  the  black  and  white  larva,  not  unlike 
that  of  Qelechia  rvfescensf  was  found  by  Mr.  Harding  at 
Deal,  on  the  Origanum  vulgare,  at  the  end  of  J une.  The 
habit  of  this  larva  we  quoted  last  year  in  our  Observations 
on  the  British  Tineina.” 

Sophrojiia  humerella,  I.  B.,  p.  150.  Herr  Schmid  in¬ 
forms  me  that  the  larva  of  this  species  feeds  on  Gnaphalium 
arenarium ;  this  plant  is  not  British,  but  Mr.  Babington 
suggests  that  any  of  our  species  of  Gnaphalium  or  Filago 
would  do  in  the  place  of  G,  arenarium,  especially  the  Filago 
GermanicaT 

GEcophora  augustella,  I.  B.,  p.  158.  Herr  Schmid  notices 
of  this,  the  larva  certainly  in  rotten  wood.” 

CEcophora  grandis,  I.  B.,  p.  159.  In  the  Zoologist,  p. 
4814,  Mr.  Ashworth  gives  the  following  notes  of  its  habits : 

Not  uncommon  in  the  end  of  May  and  June,  in  one  fence 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  dead  and  living  hazel  and  birch. 
They  fly  only  in  warm  sunshine  from  10  a.in.  to  1  p.m. ; 
when  the  sun  is  off  the  fence  they  cannot  be  made  to  fly.  I 
think  they  secrete  themselves  in  dead  leaves  on  the  ground, 
thev  so  soon  become  worn.” 
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CEcophora  Jiavifrontella,  I.  B.,  p.  161.  Herr  Krosmann 
has  bred  this  from  a  singular  ease  found  on  the  ground  ;  the 
case  is  rather  semicircular,  and  broad  at  its  straight  eds^e. 

Butalis  grandipennisj  I.  B.,  p.  165.  The  larva,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Brockholes,  feeds  in  early  spring  in  a  web  on  Ulex 
nanus  and  Europmus :  a  figure  of  its  singular  web  is  given 
in  the  Zoologist,  p.  4773. 

Butalis  fascocenea,  I.  B.,  p.  166.  This  insect,  so  long  a 
rarity,  occurred  in  some  plenty  at  the  side  of  Headley  Lane, 
at  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August ;  it  also  turned 
up  in  the  North  of  England. 

Acrolepia  perlepidella,  I.  B.,  p.  170.  Mr.  Vaughan  took 
about  ten  indifferent  specimens,  August  28,  1854,  flying  in 
the  sunshine  round  a  privet-bush,  surrounded  by  oaks  and 
birches,  in  Leigh  Wood,  near  Bristol;  this  year  Mr. 
Vaughan  again  met  with  the  species  in  the  same  locality, 
June  12th  and  28th. 

Rdslerstammia  Pronuhella,  Ent.  Annual,  1855,  1st  Edit, 
p.  44;  2nd  Edit.  67.  This  species  has  not  again  occurred  ; 
I  had  fully  intended  to  have  it  figured  last  year,  but  was 
accidentally  prevented  :  it  is  now  represented  on  i\\e  frontis¬ 
piece,  fig.  8. 

Glyphipteryx  Haworthana,  I.  B.,  p.  175.  Mr.  Edles- 
ton  says  the  larva  may  be  collected  during  the  winter  in  the 
prostrate  heads  of  the  cotton  grass  (Eriophorum)  ;  see  Zoo¬ 
logist,  p.  4654. 

Argyresthia  conjugella,  I.  B.,  p.  184,  The  solution  of 
Enigma  No.  15  (Ent.  Annual,  1855,  1st  Edit.  p.  63;  2nd 
Edit.  p.  85);  the  larva  feeds  on  the  berries  of  the  mountain 
ash,  in  September. 

Argyresthia  glaucinella,  I.  B.,  p.  185.  Of  this  species 
Mr.  Ashworth  remarks  in  the  Zoologist,  p.  4815,  Taken 
sparingly  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  sitting 
on  the  trunks,  and  beaten  from  the  branches,  of  three  or  four 
very  old  half-decayed  oaks.” 
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Argyrestliia  arceuthina,  I.  B.,  p.  188.  Herr  Schmid 
writes,  the  larva  in  May,  in  shoots  of  juniper;  the  green 
pupa  may  also  then  be  collected.”  In  this  country  May 
would  be  rather  late  to  look  for  the  larva. 

Cedestis  Gysselinella,  I.  B.,  p.  190.  Herr  Schmid  finds 
the  larva  on  Pinus  sylvestris,  between  leaves,  in  a  white 
web.” 

Ocnerostoma  'piniariella,  I.  B.,  p.  191.  Herr  Schmid 
states,  that  the  larvae  feed  on  Pinus  sylvestrisj  mining  the 
leaves.” 

Zelleria  fasciaijennella,  I.  B.,  p.  192.  Professor  Frey 
has  taken  this  in  Switzerland,  on  the  Grisons  Alps,  at 
Engadine. 

Gracilaria  elongella,  I.  B.,  p.  197.  fBred  by  Mr.  Buxton 
from  larvm  making;  large  cones  on  hirch  leaves. 

Coriscium  cucuUpennellum,  I.  B.,  p.  202.  Mr.  Sang  bred 
this,  this  summer,  from  a  pupa,  enclosed  in  a  long  white 
cocoon,  in  a  rolled  up  ash  leaf;  next  year  he  hopes  to 
find  the  larva. 

Coleophora  paripennella,  T.  B.,  p.  211.  At  length  I  have 
succeeded  in  getting  an  autumnal  larva  to  live  through  the 
winter,  and  it  produced,  as  anticipated,  this  species. 

Coleophora  JVockeella,  I.  B.,  p.  212.  The  larva  of  this 
species  is  w'ell  known  to  Herr  Schmid  and  Professor  Frey; 
the  former  writes,  ^Garva  at  the  beginning  of  June,  on 
Stachys  hirta,  preferring  the  stem  to  the  leaves;”  the  latter 
observes,  not  scarce  on  Betonica  and  Ranunculus  in  April 
and  May.” 

Coleophora  ochrea,  I.  B.,  p.  212.  The  larva  feeds,  so 
Herr  Schmid  assures  me,  on  Melianthemum  vulgare,  the 
latter  half  of  June  eating  the  leaves.  The  case  must  be  very 
conspicuous ;  it  is  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  cylindrical 
brownish-ochreous. 

Coleophoi'a  conspicuella,  I.  B.,  p.  213.  Mr.  Douglas  and 
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I  each  took  a  specimen  in  Headley  Lane,  the  beginning  of 
August  last.  At  the  same  time  I  found  two  young  larvae 
feeding  on  Centaurea  nigra. 

Coleophora  saturatella,  I.  B.,  p.  216.  Herr  Schmid  finds 
the  larva  of  this  insect  at  the  beginning  of  J uly,  on  broom, 
(Spartium  scoparium.) 

Coleophora  therinella,  1.  B.,  p.  217.  I  took  a  specimen 
of  this  at  West  Wickham,  Julv  5th. 

Coleophora  juncicolella,  I.  B.,  p.  220.  I  met  with  several 
of  this  among  the  heath  at  West  Wickham,  July  5th  ;  I  had 
previously  learnt  from  Herr  Schmid  (who  knew  it  under 
the  name  of  Infantilella),  that  the  larva  feeds  on  heather 
{^Calluna  rulgari^  in  the  spring,  up  to  May,  feeding  on 
the  young  shoots,  in  a  small  case  w'bich  looks  like  small 
heath -leaves,  and  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  detect  unless 
it  assumes  a  direction  contrary  to  the  growth  of  the  shoot. 

Bedellia  somnulentellaj  I.  B.,  p.  226.  This  has  again 
occurred  in  considerable  plenty  ;  at  Bideford  hardly  a  single 
plant  of  Convolvulus  was  unmarked  by  the  larva. 

Chauliodus  Illigerellus,  I.  B.,  p.  234.  Herr  Krbsmann 
introduced  me  to  the  larvae  of  this  species  at  Hanover,  and 
I  improved  my  acquaintance  with  it  in  the  beech  forest  at 
Hokendorf,  near  Stettin  ;  it  feeds  towards  the  end  of  May 
on  ^gopodium  podragraria,  drawing  the  leaves  together 
by  its  webs  ;  it  is  a  sticky -looking  semi-transparent  larva, 
like  that  of  C.  Chwrophyllellus,  but  it  is  solitary  in  its  habits, 
rarely  more  than  one  occurring  on  a  leaf  stem;  it  likes  moist 
places  in  woods. 

Laverna  lacteella^  I.  B.,  p.  236.  Herr  Schmid  informs 
me,  that  the  larva  feeds  on  Epilohium  hirsutuin. 

Lavernaatra^  I.  B.,  p.  239.  Herr  Grabow  has  also  bred 
the  dark  variety  from  apple  (see  Ent.  Ann.  1855,  1st  Edit, 
p.  55 ;  2nd  Edit.  p.  77),  and  entirely  confirms  Mr.  E. 
Brown’s  account  of  its  habits.  The  typical  insect  has  been 
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bred  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  from  larvae  feeding  in  the  herr'ies  of 
the  ha7otho7'n.  This  further  confirms  the  notion  that  the 
hawthorn  and  apple  feeders  are  two  distinct  species. 

Anyhia  langiella,  I.  B.,  p.  245.  Mr.  Boyd  found  larvae 
mining  the  leaves  of  Circcea  lutetiana,  in  July,  at  Lyn- 
mouth,  North  Devon,  and  from  them  bred  this  species.  It 
is  not  yet  quite  decided  wdiether  this  is  the  solution  of 
Enigma  No.  1  (Ent.  Annual,  1855,  1st  Edit,  p.  63;  2nd 
Edit.  p.  85).  The  larva  there  mentioned  I  certainly  found 
in  September,  at  West  Wickham  and  at  Bideford,  and  if 
these  come  to  maturity,  the  knotty  point  will  be  determined. 

Asychna  (Bi'atella^  I.  B.,  p.  246.  Mr.  Douglas  met  with 
several  specimens  of  this  insect  at  Darenth  Wood,  in  July. 
The  larva  and  its  mode  of  life  have  been  beautifully  repre¬ 
sented  by  Herr  Grabow,  of  Berlin,  and  1  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  his  notes: — The  26th  September,  1852,  Herr 
Kalisch  discovei'ed  a  pod-like  excrescence  on  Polygomi77h 
aviculare.  Such  a  growth  not  being  usual  on  that  plant  he 
cut  it  open,  and  found  a  larva  enclosed  in  a  cocoon.  On  the 
outside  of  this  excrescence  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  any  injury  from  the  larva,  and  we  must  therefore  con¬ 
clude  that  when  the  larva  escapes  from  the  egg  it  bores  into 
a  bud,  and  so  causes  this  growth,  which  then  grows  around 
the  larva  and  encloses  it,  the  larva  feeding  upon  its  fleshy 
interior.  Before  the  larva  changes  to  pupa  (which  happens 
in  the  month  of  May)  it  eats  a  small  opening  towards  the 
end  of  its  habitation,  and  through  this  some  ‘  frass^  makes 
its  appearance — this  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  larva  is  about 
to  change  to  a  pupa.”  This  discovery  of  Herr  Grabow’s,  of 
a  gall-producing  Lepidopterous  larva,  is  of  extreme  interest ! 

Ch7'ysocorys  festaliella,  I.  B.,  p.  248.  Mr.  T.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  of  Scarborough,  sent  me  in  September  some  larvae  of 
this  species,  and  subsequently  I  found  them  at  Bideford 
rather  commonly.  They  feed  either  on  the  upper  or  under- 
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side  of  bramble-IeaveSj  eating  the  leaf  half  through  and 
making  conspicuous  blotches,  which  are  very  evident,  even 
when  you  are  not  specially  looking  for  them.  The  larva  agrees 
well  with  Hiibner’s  figure,  which  is  copied  by  Curtis. 

Elachista  Pfeifferella,  I,  B.,  p.  250.  This  appears  to 
have  a  similar  habit  to  Treitschkiella,  having  apparently 
been  bred  from  case-making  miners  of  the  dog-wood, 

Elachista  Brunnichellaj  I.  B.,  p.  251.  The  solution  of 
Enigma  No.  2  (Ent.  Annual,  1855,  1st  Edit.  p.  63  ;  2nd 
Edit.  p.  85),  but  the  food-plant  was  wrongly  named  Origanum 
it  is  Clinopodium  vulgare.  The  larvae  were  collected  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  at  Darenth  Wood,  in  July,  and  by  myself 
near  Mickleham,  the  beginning  of  August,  and  from  them 
we  bred  several  of  the  perfect  insect. 

Lithocolletis  Fr'dlichiella,  I,  B,,  p.  278.  The  mine  of  this 
is  unusually  long,  far  longer  than  in  L.  alnifoliella,  and  the 
cocoon  is  extraordinarily  large.  Mr.  Scott  meets  with  this 
near  Stockton. 

Lithocolletis  Stettinensis,  I.  B.,  p.  280.  Bred  freely  from 
the  larva  collected  in  October,  1854,  mining  the  upper  side 
of  alder  leaves,  near  Beckenham. 

Lithocolletis  comparella,  I.  B.,  p,  282,  Mr.  Douglas  bred 
this  in  August,  from  a  larva  found  at  the  beginning  of  that 
month  mining  the  underside  of  a  leaf  of  Lombardy  poplar, 
near  Mickleham. 

Lyonetia  padifoliella,  I.  B.,  p,  284.  Professor  Frey  has 
lately  sent  me  specimens  of  this  insect  (his  Albella)^  of 
.Prunifoliella,  and  of  the  Hiibnerian  Padifoliella,  with  the 
remark  I  bred  in  August  all  these  forms  from  one  kind 
of  sloe  mine,  with  similar  iarvm,  and  am  disposed  to  unite 
them  all  as  one  species.  The  mine  is  broad,  not  narrow  like 
that  of  Clerckella.  Albella  is  very  scarce,  Padifoliella  the 
commonest.  The  pupa  is  suspended  as  in  Clerchella.’^ 
After  groping  so  long  in  the  dark  about  this  species,  such  a 
glare  of  light  is  rather  dazzling ! 
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Phyllocnistis  suffusella,  I.  B.,  p.  285.  I  met  with  this 
very  interesting  larva  in  great  profusion  at  Micklebani,  the 
beginning  of  August ;  they  mined  indifferently  the  upper  or 
underside  of  the  leaves  of  the  aspen  (Populus  tremula). 
The  mined  leaves  show  no  distinct  track,  as  the  larva  eats 
only  the  juice  by  which  the  skin  of  the  leaf  is  fastened  to  the 
parenchyma,  but  when  we  view  the  leaves  at  an  angle  they 
appear  shining  and  reflect  prismatic  colours,  as  though  a 
snail  had  crawled  across  them. 

Pucculatrix  aiirimaculella,  I.  B.,  p.  291.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  signalise  my  first  evening  across  the  channel” 
by  finding  the  larva  of  this  species  at  Boulogne,  April  17th  ; 
it  feeds  on  Chvymnthemwm  leucanthemum  (ox-eye  daisy), 
when  young  mining  the  leaves,  afterwards  feeding  on  them 
externallv  ;  it  makes  a  ribbed  whitish  cocoon.  Bucculatrix 
nicji'icomella^  not  hitherto  found  in  this  country,  feeds  on  the 
same  plant  and  at  the  same  time. 

Bucculatrix  cidarella,  I.  B.,  p.  291.  We  have  found 
the  larva  of  this  species  feeding  on  alder  leaves  in  July,  but 
hitherto  we  have  not  succeeded  in  rearing  it. 

Nepticula  angulifasciella^  I.  B.,  p.  304.  By  keeping  the 
collected  larvae  of  this  species  out  of  doors  all  the  winter,  I 
succeeded  in  rearing  a  fine  series  of  the  perfect  insect ;  they 
made  their  appearance  from  the  13th  to  28th  of  July,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  that  the  insect  is  only  single-brooded. 

Pterophorus  acantliodactylus.  Mr.  Reading,  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  has  met  with  the  larvae  of  this  species  on  rest-harrow 
(Ononis)^  and  forwarded  me  several  of  them,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August.  Hiibner’s  figures  of  P.  Caloclactylus 
well  represent  the  larva  and  singular  pupae  of  this  species. 
This  is  an  addition  to  our  information,  for  in  the  Zooloo-ist, 
p.  4775,  in  the  Entomological  Botany,  under  Ononis  spinosa 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  larva  of  this  species  not 
having  been  found  on  that  plant. 
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Pterophorus  hrachydactylus.  Professor  Frey  finds  the 
larva  of  this  (with  us,  great  rarity)  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves  of  Prenanthes  yurpureay  in  fir  woods,  in  May  ;  that 
plant  is  not  British,  but  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  woods 
escaped  from  cultivation. 

Pterophorus  tephradactylm.  Professor  Frey  finds  the 
larva  of  this  on  Solidago  virgaurea  in  May ;  I  met  with  the 
young  larvae  on  that  plant,  at  Clovelly,  in  September. 
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Answers  to  Enigmas  in  the  Entomologist’s  Annual, 
1855,  1st  Edition,  p.  63 ;  2nd  Edition,  p.  85. 

1.  Probably  Anyhia  langiella ;  see  ante,  p.  57. 

2.  Elachista  Brunnichella ;  see  ante,  p.  58. 

3.  I  found  this  abundantly  at  Hokendorf,  near  Stettin, 
but  all  my  specimens  went  squash,  on  my  journey  home¬ 
wards  ;  Professor  Zeller  considered  it,  without  any  hesita¬ 
tion,  Coleo'phora  Lixella. 

4.  Coleophora  siccifolia ;  see  ante,  p.  37. 

5.  Not  vet  solved. 

6.  Not  yet  solved. 

7.  Not  vet  solved. 

8.  Not  vet  solved. 

«/ 

9.  From  larvse  apparently  referable  to  Basicolella,  I  have 
bred  what  seems  only  Tityrella  ;  the  matter  requires  further 
investigation. 

10.  Not  yet  solved. 

11.  Not  yet  solved. 

12.  Reared  by  Mr.  Gregson.  The  food  plant  is  Vaccinium 
Vitis  Idcea;  the  insect  Anchylopera  ustomaculana, 

13.  JVotkris  Durdhamella ;  see  ante,  p.  53. 

14.  Argyrolepia  maritimana ;  see  ante,  p.  34. 

15.  Aryyresthia  cunjugella;  see  ante,  p.  54. 

16.  Not  vet  solved. 

t/ 

17.  Nepticula  alnetella ;  see  ante,  p.  43. 

Thus  of  seventeen  Enigmas  seven  are  completely  solved  ; 
three  vet  remain  in  a  somewhat  doubtful  state,  and  seven  are 
completely  unsolved ;  the  latter  we  proceed  to  repeat  for 
solution  (we  hope  in  our  next). 
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ENIGMAS  STILL  UNANSWERED. 


5.  “  Nepticula  larvae,  in  leaves  of  Potentilla  fragarias- 

I  believe  Professor  Frey  has  met  with  this  larva 
near  Zurich,  and  has  them  now  in  cocoon. 

6.  Gelechia  ?  larvae,  folding  up  the  leaves  of  Lathyms 
pratensis  and  Vida  Sepium”  Again  found  this  autumn  ; 
Herr  Schmid  has  also  met  with  it  at  Frankfort,  whilst  col¬ 
lecting  mines  of  Lithocolletis  Brennella. 

7.  “  A  Gelechia  ?  larva  on  oak,  forming  an  entire  leaf  into 
a  vaulted  chamber.’^  Is  not  this  Anchyopera  suhuncana? 

8.  On  apple,  a  new  Nep.  larva,  greenish,  wdtli  dark 
greenish  dorsal  line,  mining  a  gallery :  found  also  rather 
commonly  on  hawthorn  leaves.’’  None  have  yet  been  reared, 
and  this  autumn  it  has  escaped  me. 

10.  A  Nepticula  larva,  making  brown  blotches  in  birch 
leaves.”  I  have  received  a  few  larvm  this  autumn  from 
Mr.  T.  Wilkinson,  of  Scarborough. 

11.  An  Elachista  larva,  found  bv  Mr.  Scott  at  the  end 
of  April,  mining  in  leaves  of  Scirpus  lacustris.''’  Has  not 
again  been  met  with. 

16.  ^^A  Nepticula  larva,  found  by  Mr.  Scott,  making 
blotches  in  the  leaves  of  Lotus  corriiculatusA  I  found  this 
larva  in  leaves  of  Lotus  major,  at  Headley  Lane,  August 
4th,  but  did  not  succeed  in  rearing  them.  Professor  Frey 
also  finds  it  near  Zurich,  and  has  now  about  twenty  in 
cocoon. 
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18.  A  Lithocolletis  larva  mining  the  upper  side  of  birch 
leaves,  A  few  were  found  by  Mr,  Scott,  in  September, 
1854;  none  were  reared. 

19.  A  Coleophora  larva,  feeding  on  the  capsules  of  Silene 
inflata.  Mr.  Weir  found  one  a  few  years  ago,  but  when  in 
Paris  I  saw  several  in  the  possession  of  M.  Bellier  de  la 
Chavignerie,  who  (knowing  my  especial  predilection  for 
these  atoms)  very  liberally  gave  them  to  me ;  none  were 
reared.  This  may  be  Alhifuscella  or  Leucapennella.  In 
either  case  it  will  be  a  grand  addition  to  our  British  Coleo- 
phora. 

20.  A  Depressaria  larva  found  by  Mr.  Boyd,  May  2nd, 
(it  w^as  then  young)^  feeding  on  a  leaf  of  parsnip  (^Pastinaca 
sativa),  under  a  turned-down  corner ;  this  was  expected  to 
be  Dep7’essaria  Douglasella. 

21.  A  very  singular  birch-leaf  miner  discovered  by  Mr. 
Boyd,  at  Lynmouth,  July  19th:  the  young  larva  makes  a 
very  long  linear  mine  (two  or  three  inches !)  commencing 
near  the  top  of  the  leaf,  mining  nearly  parallel  to  the  midrib, 
till  it  reaches  the  foot-stalk  of  the  leaf;  it  then  mines  towards 
the  edge  and  commences  making  a  large  blotch,  and  after  a 
while  it  cuts  out  an  oval  case  in  this  blotch  and  descends  to 
the  ground.  Advised  by  the  sight  of  the  leaves  he  sent  me, 
I  went  out  and  at  once  found  the  same  larva  in  my  own  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood. 

22.  A  very  similar  mine  I  observed  on  the  29th  July,  on 
alder  leaves,  but  was  too  late  for  the  larvse,  they  having  all 
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cut  out  their  cases  and  departed.  Their  cases  were  evident!} 
considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  birch  miner,  and  the 
bloteh-portion  of  the  mine  was  not  as  large.  Similar  mines 
on  alder  leaves  have  been  found  by  Professor  Frey,  at 
Zurich. 

23.  An  Elackista  larva,  found  bj^  Mr.  Scott,  at  Stockton, 
mining  in  September  and  October  the  leaves  of  Brachy'po- 
dum  sylvaticum ;  the  larvas,  apparently  nearly  full  fed,  mak¬ 
ing  long  broad  mines  in  the  leaves,  but  not  puckering  them. 
Herr  Schmid  has  also  sent  me  this  larva  from  Frankfort. 

24.  A  Coleophora  larva  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  SoUdago 
virgaurea,  in  October.  Herr  Sehmid  sent  me  some  of  these 
on  the  15th  of  that  month,  and  I  instructed  Mr.  Parfitt,  of 
Exeter,  to  seek  for  them  in  his  neighbourhood.  In  a  few  days 
he  sent  me  up  a  box  containing  a  number  of  this  new  larva. 
Its  case  is  very  peculiar,  having  the  down  of  the  seeds  at¬ 
tached  to  the  anterior  end,  but  loose  behind,  somewhat  like 
a  hedgehog,  but  it  is  not  densely  clothed  with  this  down. 
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Notes  on  British  Geodephaga,  with  Description  of 
one  New  Species  (Supplementary  to  Geodephaga 
Britannica). 

(By  J.  F.  Dawson,  L.L.B.) 

In  taking  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  progress  which  has  been 

made  in  the  discovery  of  additional  localities  for  some  of  the 

«/ 

newly  introduced  and  less  commonly  distributed  species  of 
British  Carahidce  since  the  publication  of  the  Geodephaga 
Britannica^  which  have  not  as  yet  been  publicly  recorded, 
I  observe  with  satisfaction  that  that  work  has,  in  no  small 
degree,  tended  to  awaken  a  more  lively  interest  in  a  group 
of  insects,  which  I  seemed  to  have  taken  under  my  more 
immediate  protection,  but  which  had  been  previously  some¬ 
what  neglected  or  but  slightly  appreciated  by  other  parties. 
Their  attention,  however,  having  been  thus  attracted  towards 
this  interesting  group,  which  will  well  repay  investigation, 
many  of  my  Entomological  friends  have  devoted  their  ener¬ 
gies  in  searching  those  localities  which  are  supposed  to  be 
most  favourable  to  their  production. 

The  result  of  their  labours  has  been  in  no  small  degree 
successful ;  for  though  we  cannot  boast  of  the  discovery  of 
new  species  (with  a  single  exception),  yet  many  which  at  the 
period  above  alluded  to  were  almost  entirely  unique  in  pri¬ 
vate  collections,  as  Dyschirius  impunctipennis,  Anchonienus 
scitulus  and  pelidnus,  Harpalus  cordatus,  Trechus  incilis 
and  Bemhidium  ohliqiium  and  Clarkviy  have  since  turned  up 
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in  considerable  numbers,  whilst  others,  v»^hicb,  though  they 
have  not  equalled  these  in  point  of  rarity,  were  nevertheless 
of  somewhat  unusual  occurrence,  have  been  discovered  in 
positive  profusion ;  as  Lebia  cyanocephalaj  Callistus  lunatus 
and  Bembidium  doris. 

Of  novelties  we  have  not  much  to  record.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  is  a  very  remarkable  Dyschirius,  which  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  paper.  Two  examples  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Syrae,  in  April,  1855,  near  Sandown  Castle,  Deal.  It 
was  captured  (I  would  observe)  not  in  a  new  and  unexplored 
locality,  but  on  a  spot  of  damp  ground  frequently  and  care¬ 
fully  searched  in  previous  years,  by  myself  and  others,  and  one 
which  I  had  indicated  to  Mr.  Syme  as  being  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  Byschirii,  In  the  very  same  hollow  and  beneath  the 
very  stones  which  had  in  those  previous  years  been  found  to 
yield  a  good  harvest  of  insects  (though  not  perhaps  at  that 
precise  season),  this  new  British  Dyschirius  unexpectedly 
made  its  appearance.  And  I  seize  upon  this  fact  as  offering 
a  fresh  inducement  to  Entomologists  by  no  means  to  relax 
their  efforts  in  the  examination  of  known  and  frequented  lo¬ 
calities,  under  the  impression  that  their  stores  of  species  must 
have  been  exhausted,  nor  to  confine  their  labours  to  one  or 
two  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  since  even  in  such  places, 
as  it  is  seen,  novelties  may  eventually  turn  up  to  reward 
their  assiduity. 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  Entomologists  to  other 
localities,  which,  in  former  times,  bore  the  character  of  being 
the  very  metropolis  of  insect  life,  but  which  have  in  more 
recent  years  been  little  explored,  or  entirely  neglected. 
When  we  read  of  the  reputed  productions  of  Devonshire,  for 
instance,  we  naturally  demand  to  know  whether  cultivation, 
that  greatest  foe  to  the  Entomologist,  has  so  entirely  changed 
the  character  of  that  county  (so  favourable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  insects)  that  it  no  longer  produces  such  much  prized 
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rarities  as  Cardbus  intricatus  and  Diachromus  Germanus. 
We  should  be  unwilling  to  admit  it  without  a  more  careful 
and  systematic  investigation,  though  we  well  know  that  in 
many  other  parts  of  England  (especially  in  the  fen  districts), 
the  advance  of  extensive  drainages  and  cultivation  has  most 
assuredly  had  the  effect  of  entirely  banishing  those  Ento¬ 
mological  pi-oductions  which  formerly  abounded  in  such 
localities.  The  fact  is,  except  certain  portions  of  that  county 
and  those  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  not  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  for  Geodepliaga,  it  has  been  very  little  searched  of 
late  years  for  that  class  of  insects.  An  important  portion, 
namely,  all  that  wild  district  bordering  on  Dartmoor,  not  at 
all.  During  a  very  brief  visit,  limited  in  fact  to  two  or  three 
days,  which  Mr.  Wollaston  paid  to  a  wild  uncultivated  tract 
called  Slapton  Ley,  not  far  from  Start  Bay,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  several  examples  of  a  fine  Sarpalus,  new  to  the 
British  Fauna.  I  should  rejoice,  therefore,  if  any  hardwork- 
ing,  practical  Entomologist  would  investigate  all  those  dis¬ 
tricts  carefully  and  systematically,  and  that  not  merely  at  one 
but  at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  and  especially  in  the 
spring,  which  would  there  be  found  most  productive.  It  is 
unsatisfactory  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that  there  are  yet  species, 
which  we  are  bound  to  include  among  our  indigenous  Ca- 
rahidcBy  on  the  authority  of  specimens  existing  in  collections, 
of  which  no  man  living  can  say,  I  have  taken  such  an  in¬ 
sect.”  Lehia  hcemorrhoidalis,  Brachinus  sclopeta,*  Chlcenius 
agror'um,  Anchomenus  modestus  and  Diachromus  Germa¬ 
nus,  are  all  (according  to  Stephens)  reputed  natives  of  De¬ 
vonshire,  but  they  seem  to  have  entirely  disappeared ;  their 
places  in  our  cabinets  are  vacant,  till  we  almost  begin  to 
doubt  whether  they  have  not  bcome  utterly  extinct,  even  if 
we  do  not  go  to  the  extent  of  discrediting  the  fact  of  their 

*  Through  inadvertency,  I  stated  that  the  Rev.  A.  Matthews  received 
this  insect  from  Mr.  Vigors.  I  should  have  said  from  Mr.  Sowerby. 
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ever  having  been  captured  in  the  localities  assigned  to 
them. 

There  is  likewise  another  very  promising  district,  which, 
I  believe,  would  well  repay  investigation,  but  which  appears 
to  have  been  entirelv  neglected  of  late  vears.  It  is  situated 
on  the  north- w^est  and  northern  coast  of  Norfolk,  extending 
from  Heacham  and  Hunstanton,  and  so  on  to  Burnham 
Market,  Wells  and  Cley.  In  fact  we  know  very  little  of  the 
Carabideous  productions  of  the  north-eastern  counties,  be¬ 
yond  a  vague  impression  that  several  valuable  species  are 
reputed  to  have  been  captured  in  those  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  perhaps  on  this  hint  some  Entomologist  may  be 
induced  to  study  their  productions  more  systematically. 
There  are  likewise  one  or  two  remarks  I  have  to  offer  on 
the  subject  of  collecting.  We  do  not,  I  think,  search  me¬ 
thodically  enough.  Most  of  these  insects  are  nocturnal 
feeders.  During  the  day  they  remain  concealed  in  crevices, 
or  at  the  roots  of  herbage,  or  under  clods  and  stones,  or 
buried  under  the  soil  or  anywhere  that  offers  a  refuge  or 
concealment,  and  are  generally  at  that  time  torpid  and 
inactive ;  at  night  they  are  alive  and  busy.  It  is  a  fine 
sight  to  see  them  then,  or  just  at  daybreak,  in  some  favour¬ 
able  locality  rushing  about  in  all  directions  and  running  up 
and  down  the  stems  of  herbage.  Now,  the  very  time  when 
they  are  most  inactive  and  hidden  we  select  for  hunting  them 
out.  In  the  daytime  we  turn  stones  and  clods,  and  tear  up 
the  herbage  and  rend  it  into  fragments,  and  grub  up  the  soil 
to  force  them  out,  with  great  trouble  and  exertion,  and  work 
as  hard  as  any  day  labourer,  yet  incredible  numbers  entirely 
escape  all  our  researches.  But  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves 
even  to  look  for  them  at  night  when  they  leave  their  con¬ 
cealment.  The  Lepidopterist  works  principally  at  night, 
but  the  Coleopterist  confines  his  labours  too  exclusively  to 
the  daytime;  and,  therefore,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
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nocturnal  'brushing^  which  has  proved  very  successful,  and  I 
have  known  the  locality  of  a  rare  species  discovered  solely 
by  that  means ;  and  for  these  Carabideous  insects  especially, 
I  would  call  attention  to  a  plan  adopted  by  Baron  Chaudoir, 
which  is,  to  spread  a  white  cloth  on  the  ground  at  night  in 
some  promising  locality  with  a  brilliant  light  in  the  centre, 
and  the  insects  being  attracted  thereto  may  be  secured  in 
numbers,  and  many  species,  which  had  not  previously  been 
suspected  to  exist  in  the  locality  where  the  plan  is  adopted, 
may  by  that  means  be  discovered.  Such  has  been  the  result — 
and  certainly  the  contrivance  is  a  good  one — where  it  can  be 
practised  without  arousing  the  jealousy  and  displeasure  of 
gamekeepers  and  revenue  officers. 

I  transcribe  M.  Chaudoir’s  account  for  the  benefit  and 
encouragement  of  those  Entomologists  who  are  disposed  to 
adopt  his  scheme,  and  I  wish  them  equal  success. 
soiree  fut  tres~chaude,  et  j’en  profitai  pour  essayer  d’un 
moyen  que  M.  de  Steven  ra’avait  indique  corame  tres- 
commode  pour  se  procurer  beaucoup  d’insectes  que  Ton  ne 
rencontre  presque  jamais  autrement.  II  consiste  a  poser  deux 
flambeaux  sur  une  nappe  etendue  a  terre  a  proximite  des 
lieux  qui  servent  en  general  de  refuge  aux  insectes,  tels  que 
prairies,  bois,  pieri'es,  etc. :  les  localites  humides  sont  en 
general  preferables.  Attires  bientot  par  Feclat  de  la  lumiere, 
les  insectes  de  tous  les  ordres  s’y  portent  en  foule.  Je  pris 
de  cette  maniere  des  Harpalus,  des  Ophonus,  des  Chlcenius, 

. des  Brachelytres,  des  Hydrocanthares^  des  Hydro- 

philiens,  des  Bselaphiens  et  d’autres  insectes.” — Enumera¬ 
tion  des  Carahiques  et  Hydrocanthares  du  Caucase : 
Introduction^  p.  20. 

In  the  following  record  of  the  captures  of  our  more  un¬ 
common  species  of  Car  abides  ^  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
most  important  results  have  been  attained  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Geodephaga  Britannica  in  the  metropolitan  and 
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southern  districts.  All  the  additions  which  have  been  made 
to  specimens  which  were  previously  wholly  unique  or  very 
sparingly  distributed  in  our  collections  are  attributable  to  the 
persevering  exertions  and  enterprise  of  my  Entomological 
friends  south  of  the  Trent,  whilst,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  nothing  wdiatever  material  has  been  done  in  this 
group  by  the  northern  Entomologists.  If  otherwise,  the  facts 
have  not  been  communicated  to  me.  It  is  true,  that  Ela- 
‘phrus  Lapponicm  and  Anchomemis  fulgenslm^e 
captured  in  some  numbers  in  the  localities  previously  re¬ 
corded;  but  of  the  recently  introduced  and  rarer  species,  as 
Eyschirivs  jejunuSy  Anchomemis  ^-punctatus^  Trechus  lon- 
yicornis,  Bemhidium  Schuppelii  and  Stomoides,  we  have  no 
additional  record.  Nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  I  think 
we  may  consider  that  an  important  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  investigation  of  this  group  of  Coleoptera.  The  mere 
fact  of  so  many  species,  heretofore  perfectly  unique  or  nearly 
so  in  British  collections,  having  been  found  in  some  abundance, 
is  of  itself  no  little  gain ;  and,  in  the  hope  that  next  year’s 

Annual”  will  record  captures  still  more  important  and 
extensive,  I  proceed  to  the  principal  object  of  this  paper, 
viz.  an  enumeration  of  the  less  commonly  distributed  species 
of  British  Carahidce,  with  the  new  localities  and  dates  of 
capture,  which  ha^^e  occurred  since  the  publication  of  the 
Geodephaga  Britannica,  in  April,  1854. 

Brypta  emarginata,  Fab.  S.  El.  i.  230;  Dawson,  Geod. 
Brit.  p.4.  Ten  specimens  have  been  captured  by  Dr.  Power 
and  others  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1855,  on 
an  old  hedge-bank  by  the  side  of  a  corn-held,  near  Alver- 
stoke,  Hants ;  and  three  by  A.  Adams,  Esq.  at  Rowner, 
about  three  miles  inland. 

Bromius  4:-signatuSj  Dej.  Spec.  i.  236;  Dawson,  Geod. 
Brit.  p.  10.  This  insect  was  captured  many  years  ago,  and 
by  no  means  sparingly,  by  Dr.  Power,  in  the  months  of 
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March  and  April,  in  a  small  thicket  close  to  the  river  Cam, 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  footpath  leading  from  Cambridge 
to  Granchester,  not  far  from  the  latter  place.  Dr.  Power 
shook  a  single  example  out  of  moss  from  Dulwich  Wood, 
in  1854,  and  Mr.  Grant  has  taken  a  few  from  under  the  bark 
of  old  apple  trees  at  Putney,  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December  of  the  same  vear. 

Lehia  cyanoce'phalaj  Linn.  F.  S.  794  (Carabus)  ;  Daw¬ 
son,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  18.  This  insect  was  found  in  profusion 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  1854,  at  Buckland  Hill,  near 
Reigate,  by  brushing  the  Sypericum  perfoliatinn ;  but  not 
a  single  example  has  been  procured  this  year. 

Tarus  axillary,  Fab.  Ent.  S.  i.  132  (^Carabus)  ^  Dawson, 
Geod.  Brit.  p.  22.  This  insect,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years, 
has  again  been  taken  in  its  old  locality,  Box  Hill ;  it  was 
found  on  the  21st  of  April,  1855,  on  the  Dorking  side  of  the 
hill  under  stones,  and  abundantly  in  the  same  place  at  the 
beginning  of  August  and  following  months.  It  has  likewise 
been  taken  rather  plentifully  at  the  east  end  of  Box  Hill, 
not  far  from  the  fir  plantation,  both  at  the  above  date  and  in 
September  and  October.  A  few  examples  were  procured  on 
Buckland  Hill. 

Dyschirius  impunctipennis,  Daw'son,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  29, 
pi.  i.  fig.  A.  In  addition  to  the  three  examples  of  this 
newly  introduced  species  recorded  in  the  Geodephaga  Bri- 
tannica,  something  like  a  series  has  been  taken  on  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  coast.  The  locality  is  Crosby  shore,  between  Liverpool 
and  Southport,  above  high-water  mark,  at  the  base  of  the 
sand  hills.  Mr.  Gregson  found  them  crawling  on  the  dry 
sand  in  the  sunny  weather  of  the  month  of  J uly  ;  and  the 
Rev.  H.  Clark  secured  the  insect  on  the  north  of  Southport, 
in  October,  by  tearing  up  the  roots  of  grass  on  the  sandhills. 
I  wmuld  recal  the  attention  of  those  Entomologists  who  may 
search  for  the  insect  in  future  to  Mr.  Wollaston’s  more  sue- 
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cessful  method  of  obtaining  the  Dyschirii,  recorded  in  the 
Zoologist  (p.  1671). 

Dyschirius  elongatulus.  Head  black,  narrow,  the  whole 
surface  above  the  mouth  depressed  and  somewhat  rugose, 
having  a  distinctly  raised  emargination  on  the  anterior 
border,  and  a  second  transverse  elevation  behind  like  a  little 
band,  also  a  deeply  impressed  longitudinal  fovea  on  each 
side  behind  the  eyes,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of 
considerable  prominency;  antennae  ferruginous,  their  basal 
joints  and  those  of  the  palpi  brighter  red.  Thorax  shining 
black,  as  broad  in  front  as  the  head,  including  the  very  pro¬ 
minent  eyes,  and  increasing  in  width  till  behind  the  middle, 
strongly  rounded  and  globose  behind  where  the  posterior 
angles  should  be ;  disk  very  convex,  especially  behind, 
dorsal  furrow  fine  and  transversely  strigose,  terminating  in 
front  in  a  distinct  transverse  impression,  and  behind  (where 
it  becomes  deeper)  in  another  depressed  space,  which  ap¬ 
pears  like  a  transverse  collar  or  band,  which  is  closely 
striated  longitudinally.  Elytra  brassy  black,  elongate,  twice 
as  long  as  the  thorax,  narrow  and  cylindrical^  not  attenuated 
at  the  apex  but  merely  rounded  ;  punctate-striated,  the  punc¬ 
tures  distinctly  impressed  as  in  salinus,  deepest  in  front  and 
gradually  fainter  towards  the  extremity;  the  punctures  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  strise  are  however  distinct  till  they  terminate 
before  the  extremity,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  smooth  stria 
which  is  carried  obliquely  to  the  tip  ;  the  three  exterior  punc¬ 
tured  striae  are  very  fine,  terminating  at  the  shoulder,  two 
of  them  abbreviated  and  united  behind,  but  the  lateral  one, 
although  abbreviated  likewise,  is  succeeded  after  a  little  in- 
terval  by  a  more  deeply  impressed  smooth  stria,  whieh  also 
tends  obliquely  towards  the  tip  exterior  to  the  other  one 
above-mentioned,  and  with  it  forms  a  kind  of  loop  ;  under¬ 
side  black,  legs  red,  anterior  tibice  unarmed.  Length  2| 
lines. 
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Two  examples  were  captured  by  Mr.  Syme,  in  April, 
1855,  on  a  damp  spot  of  ground  near  Sandown  Castle,  Deal, 
beneath  stones,  in  company  with  a  number  of  salinus. 
My  description  is  taken  from  an  examination  of  these  two 
examples  (one  of  which  is  now  in  my  possession,  through 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Syme).  The  peculiar  cylindrical  form 
of  the  insect  would  seem  to  approximate  it  to  D.  cylindricus 
or  oblongus  (with  which  it  agrees  in  some  of  its  character¬ 
istics),  but  the  absence  of  any  appearance  whatever  of  denti- 
culations  on  the  anterior  tibiae,  immediately  separa^tes  it  from 
the  former,  and  as  the  latter  (which  is  unique  in  Sturm’s 
Collection,  being  represented  by  a  solitary  example  from  the 
Crimea)  is  deseribed  as  being  the  largest  of  the  European 
Dyschiriif  equalling  3  lines  in  length,  it  cannot  of  course  be 
identical  with  that  species ;  and  moreover,  since  it  does  not 
even  remotely  correspond  with  any  other  that  I  find  recorded, 
it  is  here  given  as  an  undescribed  species,  under  the  name 
elongatulus. 

Carabus  intrimtuSj  Linn.  F.  S.  780;  Dawson,  Geod. 
Brit.  p.  34.  I  have  stated  in  my  Monograph  that  four  or 
five  examples  of  this  insect  were  captured  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hore,  under  the  moss  and  lichens  growing  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunks  of  trees  in  the  woods  at  Bickleigh  Vale.  Mr. 
Hore  has  kindiv  furnished  me  with  the  following:  additional 
particulars.  The  exact  locality  in  which  they  were  found 
is  by  the  side  of  a  road  through  a  wood,  leading  from  Fancy, 
on  the  Tavistock  road,  about  five  miles  from  Plymouth,  to 
the  river  in  Bickleigh  Vale.  They  were  all  captured  in  the 
spring,  March  and  April,  under  the  moss  at  the  base  of 
oaks,  and  were  in  no  instance  more  than  a  foot  above  the 
ground.  These  were  taken  more  than  twenty  years  ago ; 
and  though  Mr.  H.  has  many  times  hunted  the  same  locality 
since,  he  has  never  again  found  an  example.  The  spot 
w'here  Dr.  Leach  first  discovered  the  insect  is  Virtuous  Lady 
1856  E 
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Mine,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tavy,  eight  or  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  before-mentioned  locality.  Mr.  Hore  adds,  that  a 
single  example  was  taken  some  years  since  by  G.  W.  Sol- 
tau.  Esq.  in  a  wood  belonging  to  him  at  Lee  Mill,  near  Ivy 
Bridge,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Bickleigh  Yale  Station, 
in  a  different  direction  from  Dr.  Leach’s  locality.  He  was 
cutting  the  stems  of  ivy  from  trees  when  he  secured  the 
insect,  which  is  now  in  Mr.  Hore’s  possession. 

Calosoma  inquisitor,  Linn.  F.  S.  789;  Dawson,  Geod. 
Brit.  p.  42.  Mr.  Plant  took  seven  beautiful  specimens  last 
June,  in  a  wood  near  Leicester,  this  is  a  more  northern 
locality  than  those  previously  given. 

Notiophilus  rujipes,  Curtis,  Ent.  pi.  254;  Dawson,  Geod. 
Brit.  p.  55.  Seven  additional  examples  of  this  rare  insect 
have  been  captured  by  Dr.  Power,  viz. : — three  on  the  10th 
of  J une,  and  four  on  the  28th  of  October,  1855,  in  a  sand¬ 
pit  at  Shirley,  near  Croydon. 

Badister  peltatus,  Panz.,  Faun.  37  (^Carabus)',  Dawson, 
Geod.  Brit.  p.  61.  Three  examples  only  of  this  rare  species 
are  recorded  in  the  Geodephaga  Britannica,  as  having 
been  captured  in  England ;  but  among  a  mass  of  insects 
taken  by  Dr.  Power  about  the  year  1835,  near  Cambridge, 
four  others  have  since  been  detected,  which  for  twenty  years 
had  remained  unnoticed  in  his  Collection.  Dr.  Power  ob¬ 
tained  also  four  specimens  in  1853,  from  the  Hammersmith 
marshes. 

Chlcenius  holosericeus,  Fab.  Mant.  i.  199  {Carabus')', 
Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  65.  On  the  21st  of  May,  1833,  two 
examples  were  found  by  Dr.  Power  in  Beche  Fen,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  by  the  side  of  the  main  road,  soon  after  leaving 
the  village  of  Beche.  Also  two  or  three  others  were  found 
by  him  in  a  swampy  place  in  the  village  of  Isleham,  between 
Fordham  and  Mildenhall,  near  Newmarket.  Part  of  the 
village  is  situate  in  an  old  gravel  pit,  near  which  is  the 
swamp. 
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Callistus  lunatus,  Fab.  Ent.  S.  i.  163  (^Carahus)',  Daw¬ 
son,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  68.  Found  in  profusion  from  March  till 
October  or  November,  1854,  on  Buckland  Hill,  near  Rei- 
gate,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  copse  wood ;  Dr.  Power  in¬ 
forms  me  he  has  taken  thirty  or  more  from  a  few  square  feet 
of  ground,  and  he  has  little  doubt  that  as  many  as  500  were 
captured  last  year  in  that  one  locality.  It  is  less  abundant 
and  more  dispersed  in  the  summer,  and  harbours  under  tufts 
of  grass  and  stones,  &c.  The  late  Rev.  D.  F.  Jarman  found 
the  species  in  some  plenty  also  on  a  grassy  bank  between 
Dover  and  Radegiinds  Abbey,  about  J une  in  the  same  year. 

Anchomenus  Q-jnmctatuSy  Linn.  F.  S.  807  (Carabus)  ; 
Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  85.  Taken  in  some  of  the  moist 
hollows  on  Woking  and  Wimbledon  Commons,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August,  1855. 

Anchomenus  fjraciUs,  Sturm,  D.  F.  v.  197  (^Agonum  gra- 
cile) ;  Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  91.  This  very  distinct  and 
elegant  species  was  captured  by  the  Rev.  H.  Clark,  at  Horn¬ 
ing  Fen,  in  September,  1854,  in  some  plenty. 

Anchomenus  scituliis,  Dej.  Spec.  iii.  162  (^Agonuni)  ; 
Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  91.  This  species  was  unique  in  the 
Stephensian  Cabinet,  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
Geodephaga  Britannica,  but  has  been  detected  by  Mr.  F. 
Grant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Putney.  He  has  found  it 
locally  abundant  under  refuse  in  a  ditch  of  a  water-meadow 
near  the  Thames,  between  Putney  and  Hammersmith,  into 
which  the  high  tides  occasionally  flow.  It  is  found  almost 
in  the  water,  from  June  to  September.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  additions  to  our  indigenous  fauna,  being  a  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  and  constant  species.  The  examples  in  the 
Stephensian  Cabinet  are  stated  to  have  been  found  in  Plais- 
tow  Marshes. 

Anchomenus  pelidnus,  Payk.  Faun.  i.  134  {^Carabus)\ 
Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  93.  This  species  (of  which  not 
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more  than  two  or  three  British  examples  had  previously 
been  known)  has  been  taken  in  abundance  by  Mr.  F.  Bates, 
at  Groby  Pool,  near  Leicester,  chiefly  in  the  month  of  August, 
1855. 

Anchomenus  Thoreyi^  Dej.  Spec.  iii.  165 ;  Dawson,  Geod. 
Brit.  p.  94.  May  be  taken  plentifully  in  the  Hammersmith 
Marshes  during  the  month  of  October,  by  shaking  the  cut 
reeds ;  but  in  spring  and  summer  they  are  more  dispersed 
and  less  easy  to  be  obtained.  The  species  has  been  found 
likewise  in  many  marshy  places  near  London,  and  at  the  re¬ 
servoir  near  Daventry,  which  yielded  Bemhidium  ohliquum 
and  other  valuable  species. 

Pterostichus  lepidus,  Fab.  Mant.  i.200  (^Carahus)  ;  Daw¬ 
son,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  98.  The  old  locality  at  Charlton  appears 
to  have  become  quite  exhausted;  not  an  example  of  this  in¬ 
sect  has  been  found  there  for  many  years.  About  a  dozen 
specimens  however  have  been  taken  by  Dr.  Power  and  Mr. 
Syme,  in  the  old  gravel  pit,  near  the  railway  station,  at 
Weybridge,  chiefly  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  a 
pair  (in  copula)  in  August,  1855. 

Pterostichus  ruficollis.  Marsh.  Ent.  456  (  Carabus) ;  Daw¬ 
son,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  112.  This  insect  has  been  taken  in 
abundance  by  Dr.  Power,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  at  Kemp 
Town,  and  found  by  him  (in  copula)  on  the  6tb  of  April, 
1855. 

Amara  plebejay  Gy  11.  Ins.  Suec.  ii.  141  {PEarpalus)  ; 
Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  124 ;  A.  septentrionalis,  Curtis, 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  v.  p.  275;  Ent.  Ann.  p.  84.  The  insect 
described  by  Mr.  Curtis,  under  the  latter  name,  and  noticed 
in  the  Entomologist’s  Annual  for  1855,  is  merely  a  small 
green  $  of  A,  pleheja.  The  other  three  supposed  species 
therein  alluded  to  {agilisypuncticollis  and  Dalii)  also  belong 
to  recognized  species.  I  had  them  for  examination  whilst 
my  Monograph  was  in  progress,  but  finding  such  to  be  the 
case,  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  notice  them  particularly. 
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especially  as  Mr.  Rylands  was  not  disposed  to  insist  upon 
their  distinctiveness. 

Ayiisodactyliis  binotatus,  Fab.  Mant.  i.  199  (^Carahus); 
Dawson,  Geod.  Brit,  p.  131 ;  Yar.  H.  spurcaticornisj  Steph. 
Mand.  i.  157.  The  variety  I  omitted  to  notice  in  the  Geode- 
phaga  JBritannica,  It  is  remarkable,  much  smaller  than 
the  type,  entirely  black,  except  the  base  of  the  antennae, 
which  is  red,  and  the  forehead  is  spotless.  It  is  very  abund¬ 
ant  in  a  humid  depressed  spot  on  Woking  Common,  to  the 
south  east  of  the  railway  station. 

Diacliromus  GernianuSy  Linn.  S.  N.  ii.  671  (^Cardbus)  \ 
Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  132.  The  Rev.  A.  Matthews  in¬ 
forms  me  that  he  possesses  a  specimen  which  was  captured 
by  the  late  Mr.  Holme,  near  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
the  summer  of  1838  or  1839.  He  saw  the  insect  when  Mr. 
Holme  returned  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  has  no  doubt 
of  its  authenticity. 

Sarpalus  azureus,  Fab.  Mant,  i.  201  (Carabus);  Daw¬ 
son,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  134,  var.  B.  This  species  is  extremely 
abundant  in  the  spring  on  the  side  of  Buckland  Hill,  near 
Reigate,  and  is  to  be  met  with  likewise  in  the  summer  and 
autumn.  The  variety  B.  which  I  have  described  as  rather 
larger,  with  a  more  coarsely  punctulated  thorax,  and  elytra 
pitchy-black,  without  any  tinge  of  green,  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Power  to  be  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  the  same  locality. 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  Dejeanian  collection  which  was 
fortunately  afforded  me  in  August,  1854,  I  discovered  (as 
I  had  suspected  in  fact)  that  this  variety  corresponds  with 
H.  similisy  Dej. ;  but  I  do  not,  nevertheless,  believe  in  its 
distinctiveness  as  a  species. 

Harpalus  cordatusy  Dufts.  Faun.  ii.  169  {Cardbus) ; 
Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  136.  Two  additional  specimens 
w'ere  captured  by  Mr.  Syme,  in  April,  1855,  at  the  roots  of 
the  coarse  grass  on  the  sand  hills,  near  Deal,  the  locality  in 
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which  I  discovered  it ;  and  four  others  by  myself  on  the  6th 
of  July,  under  rejectamenta,  in  one  of  the  hollows,  near  the 
same  spot.  All  these  are  of  rather  a  darker  colour  than  my 
original  specimen.  During  a  second  visit  to  the  above- 
named  locality  in  August,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
a  fine  series  of  examples,  presenting  a  greater  or  less  depth 
of  colouring,  varying  from  rich  ferruginous  to  deep  piceous, 
the  result  of  different  stages  of  maturity  ;  the  lighter  coloured 
individuals,  however,  are  not  in  every  instance  the  least  ma¬ 
ture.  It  appears  that  my  description  of  the  original  example, 
which  I  discovered  two  years  ago  on  the  sand  hills  at  Deal, 
is  applicable  to  an  immature  representative  of  the  species; 
but  even  in  darker  specimens  the  same  peculiarity  which  is 
recorded  in  my  description  of  the  elytra,  an  oblong  ob¬ 
scure  dark  patch,  extending  up  the  sides  and  leaving  the 
centre  more  or  less  ferruginons,’’  is  observable  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  though  frequently  the  ferruginous  tint  is  diffused 
and  blended  with  the  darker  shade,  and  sometimes  the  latter 
entirely  prevails. 

Harpalus  rupicola,  Sturm.  D.  F.  iv.  105,  pi.  94 ;  Dawson, 
Geod.  Brit.  p.  136.  This  insect  has  been  found  in  some 
plenty  during  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1855,  on  the  side 
of  Buckland  Hill;  and  at  both  seasons  of  the  year  many  of 
the  specimens  were  immature.  It  appears  to  be  very  local, 
and  1  have  found  it  principally  on  the  western  end  of  the 
hill,  sometimes  in  company  of  a  remarkably  large  variety  of 
puncticoUis  some  way  up  the  slope. 

Harpalus  litigiosus,  Dej.  Spec.  iv.  361 ;  H.  WoUastoni, 
Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  144.  I  have  ascertained,  by  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Comte  Dejean,  that 
the  insect  which  I  described  under  the  name  H.  WoUastoni 
(provisionally,  after  the  captor)  is  identical  with  H.  litigiosusj 
Dej. 

Stenolophus  Skrimshiranus,  Steph.  Mand.  i.  166;  Daw- 
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son,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  155.  Found  by  Dr.  Power  in  great 
abundance  on  the  28th  of  July,  1855,  on  the  banks  of  a 
muddy  ditch,  near  Alverstoke,  Hants,  in  company  with 
S.  luridus. 

Stenolophus  eleganSf  Dej.  Spec.  iv.  412  j  Dawson,  Geod. 
Brit.  p.  156.  Three  or  four  additional  examples  of  this  in¬ 
sect  have  since  been  captured  by  Mr,  Syme,  in  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  in  the  locality  where  it  was  originally  discovered. 

Sterwlophus  consputuSj  Dufts.  Faun.  ii.  14!^  (Carahus) 
Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  157.  I  have  secured  about  thirty 
examples  of  this  insect  in  a  willow  thicket  near  my  re¬ 
sidence,  ^^The  Woodlands,  near  Bedford,”  in  June,  1855. 
It  has  been  found  also  abundantly,  near  Newark,  by  Mr. 
Hadfield. 

Stenolophus  dorsalis,  Fab.  Mant.  i.  205  {Carahus')  ;  Daw¬ 
son,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  158.  Taken  abundantly  in  a  hollow 
about  the  middle  of  Wimbledon  Common,  by  Mr.  Syme,  at 
the  end  of  J une,  1855,  in  company  with  S.  luridus. 

Trechus  lapidosus,  Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  168.  The 
merit  of  the  first  discovery  of  this  insect  is  due  to  Mr, 
Curtis,  who  originally  detected  it  beneath  clods  of  earth,  at 
the  base  of  the  cliffs,  in  the  Undercliff,  Isle  of  Wight:  he 
has  likewise  found  it  at  Dover  and  in  the  Isle  of  Portland ; 
and  Dr.  Power  took  a  specimen  near  Brighton,  in  October, 
1853. 

Trechus  incilis,  Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  168.  About 
sixteen  additional  examples  have  been  captured  in  the  fens 
between  Holme  and  Yaxley,  Hunts,  by  a  labouring  man 
employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Jarman  to  collect  insects  for  him, 
and  who  sent  these  to  him  among  a  vast  mass  of  useless 
things.  During  a  visit  I  paid  to  those  fens,  limited  to  a  few 
hours  in  June,  1855,  I  found  in  one  of  the  few  unburnt  and 
uncultivated  spots  now  remaining,  a  couple  of  very  immature 
individuals  of  this  species. 
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Bemhicliu7n  o-striatum,  Gyll.  Ins.  Siiec.  ii.  34;  Dawson, 
Geod.  Brit.  p.  177.  Several  examples  of  this  species,  gene¬ 
rally  rare  in  British  collections,  were  secured  by  Dr.  Power 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1855,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  close  to 
Kemp  Town,  in  company  with  P.  rujicollis. 

Beinhidiuin  Bruxellense,  Wesmael,  Bull.  Acad.  p.  47 ; 
Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  182.  This  distinct  species  has  been 
found  plentifully  in  a  small  marsh  near  the  Redhill  Station, 
on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  in  July,  1855  ;  also 
in  swampy  places  on  Woking  Common. 

Bembidmm  ajfinej  Steph.  Mand.  v.  386  (^Perijj^hus) ; 
Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  190.  Found  in  abundance  by  Dr. 
Power  below  the  cliff  at  the  east  end  of  Kemp  Town,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1855.  Also  by  Mr.  F.  Bates  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  1854,  in  an  old  gravel  pit,  near  Leicester  ; 
he  found  numbers  of  them  concealed  in  the  crevices  of  the 
soil  several  feet  below  the  surface.  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
perfectly  distinct  species,  and  with  constant  characters  which 
immediately  distinguish  it  from  nitidulmn.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  examples  (about  eighty)  taken  by  Mr.  Bates,  not 
one  bv  anv  means  accorded  with  the  latter  insect. 

Bembidium  tibiale,  Dufts.  Faun.  ii.  209  (JElaphrus) ; 
Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  191.  This  species  has  been  found 
by  Mr.  F.  Bates  on  the  pebbly  margins  of  a  brook  in  Brad- 
gate  Park,  Leicestershire,  and  all  the  examples  have  (he  in¬ 
forms  me)  a  more  uniformly  brassy  tinge  than  most  of  the 
northern  specimens,  whilst  none  at  all  are  found  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  cyaneous  examples  so  common  in  the  more 
mountainous  districts.  The  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the 
midland  counties  has  not  been  previously  recorded. 

Bembidiwm  obliquum,  Sturm,  D.  F.  vi.  160,  p.  161 ; 
Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  195,  pi.  2,  f.  E.  One  example  only 
of  this  species  was  to  be  found  in  any  British  collection  at 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  my  Monograph,  and  is  therein 
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recorded  and  figured ;  for  although  it  had  been  included  by 
Stephens  among  the  British  species,  yet  it  is  well  known 
that  it  bad  no  representative  in  his  cabinet.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  however  of  the  year  1855,  it  has  been 
discovered  by  the  Rev.  H.  Clark  in  considerable  numbers 
banks  of  the  Daventry  reservoir. 

Bemhidium  Clarliii,  Dawson,  Geod.  Brit.  p.  199.  I 
have  found  this  insect  in  a  small  willow  thicket,  near  my 
residence,  at  various  times  during  the  spring  of  1855.  Dr. 
Power  has  found  it  in  Hammersmith  marshes,  and  the  Rev, 
H.  Clark  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  reservoirs  near  Daventry, 
in  company  with  B.  ohliquum,  on  several  occasions  during 
June,  July  and  August,  1855.  The  first  occurrence  of  the 
insect  recorded  is  in  1848,  but  it  had  been  captured  many 
years  previously  by  Dr.  Power  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire, 
and  for  twenty  years  several  examples  had  remained  in  his 
collection  unnamed  and  disregarded  until  the  description  in 
the  Geodephaga  Britannica  led  to  its  identification. 

Bemhidium  doris,  Panz.  Faun.  38  (^Carahus))  Dawson, 
Geod.  Brit.  p.  203.  This  species  has  been  found  in  profu¬ 
sion  by  Dr.  Power  and  others  in  an  old  gravel  pit,  near 
The  Five  Ways,”  in  Darenth  Wood,  during  the  spring  of 
1855.  It  has  likewise  been  taken  plentifully  near  Newark 
by  Mr.  Hadfield. 

J.  F.  Dawson. 

The  Woodlands, 

Oct.  31s^,  1855. 
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NEW  BRITISH  SPECIES  NOTICED  IN  1855. 

By  E.  W.  Janson. 


1.  Dytiscus  Lapponicus,  Gyll.  Ins.  Suec.  i.  468  (1808). 
Rev.  H.  Clark,  Zool.  4532  (1854),  4850  (1855) ;  by 

whom  four  specimens  were  captured  in  a  small,  very 
deep  lake  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  in  September. 

2.  Hydroporus  melanarius,  Sturm.  Deutschl.  Fauna, 

ix.  59,  tab.  CCIX.  fig.  c.  C.  (1835). 

Rev.  H.  Clark,  Zool.  4531  (1854) ;  taken  by  him  near 
Oban,  in  September. 

T.  J.  Bold,  Proc.  Tyneside  Naturalist’s  Field  Club, 
Zool.  4823  (1855) ;  Prestwick  Carr. 

Rev.  H.  Clark,  Zool.  4863  (1855) ;  Horning  Fen, 
Norfolk. 

3.  Hydroporus  elongatulus,  Sturm,  Deutschl.  Fauna, 

ix.  52,  tab.  CCVIII.,  fig.  c.  C.  (1835). 

T.  V.  Wollaston,  Zool.  4655  (1855) ;  above  Hebden 
Bridge,  Midgley  Moor,  near  Halifax,  July. 

T.  J.  Bold,  Proc.  Tyneside,  Nat.  Field  Club,  Zool.  4823 
(1855),  [erroneously  elongatus]  ;  Prestwick  Carr. 
Rev.  H.  Clark,  Zool.  4864  (1855) ;  Derbyshire,  Scot¬ 
land. 

4.  Gyrinus  celox,  Schiodte. 

A.  H.  Haliday,  Proc.  Dublin  Nat.  Hist.  Society,  June 
2,1855;  Nat.  Hist.  Review,  ii.  118  (1855);  taken  by 
Mr.  Haliday,  at  Blarney  Lake. 

5.  Homalota  cambrica,  Wollaston. 
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T.  V.  Wollaston,  Appendix  to  Zool.  CCV.  (1855) ; 
North  Wales. 

6.  Stenus  asphaltinus,  Erich.  Gen.  et  Spec.  Staph.  695, 

9  (1840). 

G.  R.  Waterhouse  and  E.  W.  Janson,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.,  n.  s.  iii.  138,  6  (1855) ;  Charlton,  Kent,  ap¬ 
parently  very  local  and  scarce. 

7.  Stenus  ater,  Mannerh.  Precis  d’un  Nouvel  Arrange¬ 

ment  des  Rrachelytres,  42,  4  (1830),  Erich. 

G.  R.  Waterhouse  and  E.  W.  Janson,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.,  n.  s.  iii.  138,  7  (1855)  ;  Greenhithe,  Kent, 
rare. 

8.  Stenus  morio,  Grav.  Mon.  Col.  Micropt.  230,  10 

(1806),  Erich. 

G.  R.  Waterhouse  and  E.  W.  Janson,  Trans,  Ent.  Soc., 
Lond.,  n.  s.  iii.  138,  9  (1855) ;  near  Highgate, 
Middlesex,  very  rare. 

9.  Stenus  incrassatus,  Erich.  Kaf.  d.  Mark  Brand,  i. 

541,  13  (1839). 

G.  R.  Waterhouse  and  E.  W.  Janson,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.,  n.  s.  iii.  138,  11  (1855)  ;  Wandsworth  and 
Wimbledon  Commons,  rare. 

10.  Stenus  opacus,  Erich.  Kaf.  d.  Mark  Brand,  i.  543, 

16  (1839). 

G.  R.  Waterhouse  and  E.  W.  Janson,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.,  n.  s.  iii.  139,  15  (1855);  North  of  England  ? 
rare. 

11.  Stenus  exiguus.  Erich.  Gen.  et  Spec.  Staph.  706,  30 

(1840). 

G.  R.  Waterhouse  and  E.  W.  Janson,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.,  n.  s.  iii.  139,  17  (1855);  Lincolnshire  and 
Ireland. 

12.  Stenus  providus,  Erich.  Kaf.  d.  Mark  Brand,  i.  546, 

19  (1839).  » 
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G.  R=  Waterhouse  and  E.  W.  Janson,  Trans.  Ent,  Soc. 
Lond.,  n.  s.  iii.  139, 19  (1855)  ;  appears  to  be  widely 
distributed,  but  very  searce. 

13.  Stenus  Argus,  Gray.  Mon.  Col.  Micropt.  231, 12 

(1806),  Erich! 

G.  R.  Waterhouse  and  E.  W.  Janson,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.,  11.  s.  iii.  139,  20  (1855)  j  Lincolnshire,  dis- 
coyered  by  Mr.  Wollaston. 

14.  Stenus  geniculatus.  Gray.  (Sien.  oculatusj  var.) 

Mon.  Col.  Micropt.  228  (1806),  Erich. 

G.  R.  Waterhouse  and  E.  W.  Janson,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.,  n.  s.  iii.  142,  38  (1855);  Hampshire,  taken 
by  Mr.  Wollaston. 

15.  Stenus  flavipes,  Erich.  Kaf.  d.  Mark  Brand,  i.  566, 

44  (1839). 

G.  R.  Waterhouse  and  E.  W.  Janson,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.,  n.  s.  iii.  142,  39  (1855) ;  London  district  and 
Isle  of  Wight,  rare. 

16.  Stenus  fuscicornis,  Erich.,  Gen.  et  Spec.  Staph.  730, 

76  (1840). 

G.  R.  Waterhouse  and  E.  W.  Janson,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.,  n.  s.  iii.  142,40  (1855);  Greenhithe,  Kent. 

17.  Stenus  latifrons,  Erich.  Kaf.  d.  Mark  Brand,  i.  572, 

51  (1839). 

G.  R.  Waterhouse  and  E.  W.  Janson,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.,  n.  s.  iii.  142,  47  (1855);  apparently  exces- 
siyelyrare;  the  only  specimen,  with  the  history  of 
which  I  am  acquainted,  was  taken  brushing  on  a 
damp  bank  near  Willesden,  Middlesex,  on  the  7th  of 
June  last,  by  Mr.  Edwin  Shepherd,  Sec.  Ent.  Soc. 

18.  Trichopteryx  suffocata,  Haliday,  Proc.  Dublin 

Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  June  2, 1855,  Nat.  Hist.  Reyiew,  ii. 
123  (1855)  ;  found  in  October,  the  larya  and  perfect 
insect  together,  under  damp  fallen  leaves  on  stones, 
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in  tlie  bed  of  a  dried-up  brook  (Glen-na-Chatta)  of  the 
Shournagli  river  (Cork)/’  A.  H.  H.  loc.  cit. 

19.  Trichopteryx  (?)  mollis,  Haliday,  Proc.  Dublin 

Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  June  2,  1855  ;  Nat.  Hist.  Review,  ii. 
123,  Tab.  III.  fig.  7  B.  g.  (1855);  ^‘inhabits  sandy 
sea-coasts,  rather  rare,”  A.  H.  H.  loc.  cit. 

20.  Ptilium  angustatum  (^Scaphidium  angmlatuirij 

Spence,  MSS.),  Erich.,  Naturgesch.  d.  Ins.  Deutchl. 
iii.  29,  9  (1845). 

A.  H.  Haliday,  Proc.  Dublin  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  June  2, 
1855;  Nat.  Hist,  Review,  ii.  122  (1855);  Ireland, 
rare. 

21.  Ptilium  coarctatum,  Haliday,  Proc.  Dublin  Nat. 

Hist,  Soc.,  June  2, 1855;  Nat.  Hist.  Review,  ii.  122, 
Tab.  III.  fig.  5  (1855)  ;  rare,  Holywood.” 

22.  Ptilium  clandestinum,  Haliday,  Proc.  Dublin  Nat. 

Hist.  Soc.,  June  2,  1855;  Nat,  Hist,  Review,  ii. 
122,  Tab.  III.  fig.  6  (1865). 

Taken  at  Holyw'ood.  Also  in  England,  J.  Curtis. 
Seems  to  be  very  rare,  but  from  its  extreme  minute¬ 
ness  and  pale  colour  may  easily  escape  observation.” 
A.  H.  H.  loc.  cit. 

23.  Cratonychus  castanipes,  Payk.  Faun.  Suec.  iii.  23, 

27  (1800),  Erich. 

J.  W.  Douglas,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  January  1, 
1855;  Zool.  4599  (1855). 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  insect  exhibited  by  Mr.  Douglas 
is  really  referable  to  this  species,  as  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  the  specimen,  which  was  alive  in  a  phial. 

The  present  species,  however,  is  certainly  indigenous ;  I 
possess  an  individual  taken  last  year  by  Mr.  Foxcroft,  at  Ran- 
noch,  Perthshire,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  were  many 
specimens  in  the  late  Mr.  Trueman’s  Sherwood  Forest  Col¬ 
lection,  which  was  sold  by  public  auction  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year.  It  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  Crat.  rvjipes 
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{Melanotus  fulm'pes^  Steph.),  with  which  it  may  possibly  be 
mixed  up  in  many  collections,  but  from  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  longer  elytra,  and  the  sub-angulated 
lateral  margins  of  the  thorax. 

24.  Ampedus  subcarinatus,  Germar,  Zeitschrift  fiir  die 
Entomol.  v.  177,  39  (1844) :  E.  W.  Janson,  Trans. 
Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  n.  s.  iii.  224(1855). 

Aflotarsus  ?  cothurnatus,  Curtis,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.  n.  s.  iii.  16, 7,  Tab.  11.  fig.  7  (1854). 

Mr.  Curtis  obtained  his  specimens  from  the  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  C.  Griesbach,  who  captured  them  near  Windsor  ; 
Mr,  G.  Guyon  has  taken  it  in  Richmond  Park;  Mr.  S. 
Stevens  has  met  with  it  on  Tooting  Common,  and  I  have 
twice  found  it  at  Wanstead :  it  appears  to  be  very  rare. 

25.  Otiorhynchus  septentrionis,  Herbst. 

S.  Stevens,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  London,  Nov.  6, 1854,  Zool. 
4564  (1855)  ;  a  single  specimen  in  Mr.  S.  Stevens’s  cabinet, 
taken  by  Mr.  Foxcroft  in  the  summer  of  1854  at  Rannoch, 
Perthshire  ;  a  second  individual  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J. 
Curtis,  captured  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year,  by  Mr.  Peter  Elmslie.^ 

Observation. — This  is  enumerated  in  my  list  in  last  year’s 
Annual,  but  as  the  reference  to  the  Zoologist  is  not  only  in¬ 
complete,  but  inaccurate,  the  present  is  perhaps  the  readiest 
mode  of  setting  matters  aright, 

26.  Bostrichus  bispinus  (Meg.),  Ratzeb.  Forst.  Insect,  i. 
155,  Tab.  XIII.,  fig.  5  (1837). 

G.  Guyon,  Zool.  4815  (1855)  ;  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Bach,  in  his  Kaferfauna  fiir  Nord  und  Mitteldeutsch- 
land,”  p.  129  (1852),  observes  that  he  had  met  with  it  in  pro¬ 
digious  numbers  in  the  stems  and  branches  of  Clematis 
vitalba  (Traveller’s  Joy)  early  in  December. 

27.  ScoLYTUs  Ratzeburgii. 

Eccoptogasternov.  spec.,  S.  Stevens,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.,  Oct.  2, 1854;  Zool.  4515  (1854). 
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The  insect  here  alluded  to,  and  of  which  Mr.  Stevens  had 
previously  submitted  a  specimen  to  me  for  examination,  is,  I 
have  no  doubt,  a  species  hitherto  unrecorded  as  British :  it 
is  nearly  allied  to  the  species  standing  in  our  cabinets  as 
Scolytus  destructor^  but  otherwise  designated  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  As  the  generic  title  Eccoptogaster  was  adopted  at 
my  suggestion,  and  as  subsequent  investigation  has  convinced 
me  that  this  name  cannot  justly  be  substituted  for  Scolytus, 
I  seize  this  opportunity  of  at  once  rectifying  the  error,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  pointing  out  the  diffei*ences  which  exist 
between  the  present  species  and  the  Scolytus  destructor  of 
British  authors  and  collections,  and  of  endeavouring  to  disen¬ 
tangle  the  synonymy  of  the  two  species. 

Scolytus,  Geoffroy,  Hist.  Abr,  des  Ins.  i.  309  (1764).* 
Curtis,  Brit.  Ent.  i..  Tab.  &  Fo.  43  (1824) ;  Steph.  Illustr. 
Hand.  iii.  361  (1830),  Man.  Brit.  Col.  205  (1839). 

Bostrichus,  pt.  Fab.  Ent.  Syst.  i.  2,  364  (1792). 

Ekkoptogaster,  Herbst.  Natursyst.  v.  125  (1793). 

Sylesinus,  pt.  Fab.  Syst.  Eleut.  ii.  390  (1801). 

Ips,  pt.,  Marsham,  Ent.  Brit.  i.  51  (1802). 

Coptogaster,  Duft.  Faun.  Aust.  iii.  106(1825). 

Eccoptoguster,  Gyll.  Ins.  Suec.  iii.  346  (1813);  Erich. 
Archiv  f.  Naturgesch.  1836,  i.  58;  Ratzeb.  Forst.  Ins.  i. 
184  (1837). 

Scolytus  Ratzeburgii. 

Eccop)tog aster  Scolytus,  Gyll.  Ins.  Suec.  iii.  346  (1813), 
excl.  var.  h. 

Coptogaster  scolytus,  Duft.  Faun.  Austr.  iii.  106  (1825), 
excl.  var.  /3. 

*  Fabricius,  nearly  half  a  century  subsequent  to  this  [Syst.  Eleuth.  i. 
247(1801)],  applied  the  name  of  Scolytus  to  a  genus  of  Geodephagous 
Coleopfera,  but  for  which  the  generic  term,  Omophron,  imposed  by  La- 
treille  in  the  following  year  [Hist.  Nat.  Crust,  et  Ins.  viii.  278  (1802)], 
is  universally  adopted. 
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Eccoptogastei'  destructor,  Erich.  Arch.  f.  Naturgesch, 
1836,  i.  58,  1  ;  Ratzeb.  Forst.  Ins.  i.  186,  Tab.  X., 
fig.  1 — 3  (1837),  but  not  of  Olivier. 

Black,  shining.  Head  deeply  strigose,  the  strigse  con¬ 
verging  anteriorly,  the  interstices  forming  acute  ridges,  of 
which  one,  the  central,  is  more  prominent ;  thickly,  coarsely, 
and  deeply  punctured  behind  and  at  the  sides,  clypeus  with  a 
broad  triangular  emargination  in  front ;  in  the  female  with 
a  broad  shallow  depression  on  the  crown,  and  scantily  beset 
with  long  depressed  fulvous  hairs ;  in  the  male  the  upper 
surface  is  excavated  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  thickly 
clad,  more  especially  towards  the  sides,  with  a  long  erect 
greenish  yellow  pubescence. 

Thorax  a  little  longer  than  wide,  broadest  at  the  base, 
narrowed  in  front,  rounded^ at  the  sides,  coarsely  and  deeply 
punctate  laterally  and  anteriorly,  finely  and  more  sparsely 
on  the  disc  and  posteriorly.  Elytra  as  wide  as  the  thorax, 
with  their  sides  parallel,  the  suture  depressed  throughout 
its  entire  length,  more  strongly  so  towards  the  scutellum ; 
the  extreme  internal  apical  angle  rounded,  each  with  seven 
rows  of  deep  closely-set  punctures,  situate  in  a  very  shallow 
stria,  and  beyond  these,  at  the  sides,  numerous  large,  deep, 
irregularly  scattered  punctures  ;  the  spaces  between  the  striae 
are  flat  and  occupied  by  a  single,  somewhat  disorderly,  row 
of  exceedingly  minute  punctures. 

Legs  black;  thighs  narrowly,  tibiae  broadly,  pitchy-red 
at  the  apex  ;  tarsi  testaceous. 

Abdomen  much  depressed,  the  surface  of  the  second  seg¬ 
ment  nearly  perpendicular,  very  sparingly  and  rather  ob¬ 
scurely  punctuate,  the  apical  (fifth)  segment  with  a  broad 
deep  impression,  and  with  the  punctures  coarser  and  a  trifle 
closer.  Male  with  a  round  glabrous  tubercle  on  the  middle 
of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  third  segment,  and  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  fourth  acute,  produced  and  reflexed  and 
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slightly  emarginate  in  the  centre.  Female  with  all  the  seg¬ 
ments  entire. 

This  species  bears,  on  a  cursory  inspection,  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  dark  individuals  of  Scol.  destructor,  from 
which,  however,  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its 
superior  size,  its  deep  shining  black  colour,  its  narrower 
thorax,  more  parallel  elytra,  with  a  single  row  only  of  punc¬ 
tures  on  the  interstices,  and  gaping  at  their  extreme  apex,  the 
naked  head  of  the  female,  the  great  length  of  the  pubescence 
on  that  of  the  male,  the  more  deeply  emarginate  clypeus, 
and  especially  by  the  structure  and  puncturing  of  the  abdo¬ 
men— for  in  Scol.  destructor  the  third  and  fourth  segments 
have  a  minute  tooth  on  their  anterior  margin  in  both  sexes, 
and  the  punctures,  although  fine,  are  deep  and  close,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  fifth. 

I  have  seen  seven  specimens  of  this  insect  taken  by  Mr. 
Weaver  from  birch  stumps,  at  Rannoch,  Perthshire. 

It  occurs  sparingly  throughout  Germany,  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  mountainous  districts,  and  appears  to  be  confined 
exclusively  to  the  birch. 

Ratzeburg  first  pointed  out  the  distinctive  characters  of 
this  species,  as  shown  above;  but  as  I  am  satisfied  it  is  not 
the  insect  described  and  figured  by  Olivier,  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  imposing  a  new  trivial  name,  which  I  have 
selected  in  accordance  with  the  course  usually  pursued  in 
similar  cases. 

The  synonymy  of  the  allied  species  appears  to  me  to 
stand  thus: — 

ScOLYTUS  DESTRUCTOR,  Oliv. 

Le  Scolyte,  Geoffr.  Hist.  Abr.  des  Ins.  i.  309,  Tab.  V. 
fig.  5  (1764). 

JBostrichus  Scolytus,  Fab.  Ent.  Syst.  i.  2,  364  (1792; 
Panz.  Faun.  Ins.  Germ.  Fas.  15,  Tab.  6  (1794). 

JEkhoptoy aster  Scolytus,  Herbst.  Natursyst.  v.  125,1; 
Tab.  49,  fig.  1  (1793). 
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Scolytus  destructor^  Oliv.  Ins.  iv.  78,  5;  Tab.  1,  fig.  4 
(1795);  Curtis,  Brit.  Ent.  i.  Tab.  and  Fo.  43  (1824); 
Steph.  Illustr.  Mand.  iii.  361,  1  (1830) ;  Man.  Brit. 
Col.  208,  1650  (1839). 

Sylesinus  Scolytus,  Fab.  Syst.  El.  ii.  390,  1  (1801). 

Ips  Scolytus,  Marsh.  Ent.  Brit,  i.  53,  6  (1802). 

JEccoptogaster  Scolytus,  rar,  h.  ?  Gyil.  Ins.  Suec.  iii. 
347  (1813). 

Coptogasier  scolytus,  var.  /3?  Duft.  Faun.  Aiistr.  iii.  107 
(1825). 

Eccoptogaster  Scolytus,  Erich.  Archiv.  1836,  i.  58,2; 
Ratzeb.  Forst.  Ins.  i.  185,  Tab.  X.  fig.  4  (1837). 

Common  in  the  south  of  England  on  the  elm. 

28.  CoRTiCARiA  BOREALIS,  Wollaston,  T.  V.  Wollaston, 
App.  to  Zool.  CCVI  (1855);  Coast  of  Durham. 

The  following  have  been  incorrectly  given  as  unrecorded 
British  species. 

Myrmedonia  funesta.  Gray.,  Curtis,  Pi’oc.  Ent.  Soc., 
Lond.  January  1st,  1855;  Zool.  4603  (1855),  is  Aleochara 
funesta,  Steph.  Illustr.  Mand.  v.  163, 171  (1832^. 

Pella  fanesta,  Steph.  Man.  Brit.  Col.  355,  2763  (1839). 

Gymnusa  hremcollis,  Payk.  Curtis,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc., 
Lond.,  January  1st,  1855;  Zool.  4603  (1855),  is  given  by 
Mr.  Stephens,  Illustr.  Mand.  v.  433,  141  a  (1835),  under 
the  name  of  Aleochara  carnivora,  Grav.,  and  in  his  Man. 
Brit.  Col.  372,  2930  (1839),  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
improperly  recorded  as  British.  In  last  year’s  Annual  (1st 
edit.  90,  2nd  edit.  122)  I  re-introduced  it  into  the  list  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Haliday,  Entora.  188,  and  of  Mr.  Hardy, 
Proc.  Berwickshire  Nat.  Club,  II.,  vii.  283.  It  has  since 
transpired,  Proc.  Dublin  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  June  2,  1855; 
Nat.  Hist.  Review,  ii.  118,  that  Mr.  Haliday’s  insect  is 
referable  to  Gymnusa  variegata,  Kiesenwetter,  Ent.  Zeit. 
Stettin,  6  Jahrg.  1845,  223.  Two  individuals,  captured  in 
Berwickshire,  now  before  me,  and  which  likewise  pertain  to 
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variegata,  Kies.,  render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  Mr. 
Hardy’s  specimen  is  also  to  be  referred  to  that  species. 
Mr.  Curtis’s  insect  is,  however,  undoubtedly  the  genuine 
hrevicollisy  Payk.  Eric. 

Euryporus  picipes,  Payk.,  Curtis,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.,  Lond., 
January  1st,  1855;  Zool.  p.  4603  (1855),  is  given  by  Mr. 
Stephens,  Man.  Brit.  Col.  389,  3180  (1839),  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Spry  and  Shuckard,  Gen.  Brit.  Col.,  del.  17, 
Tab.  20,  fig.  6  (1840).  The  late  Mr.  Spry  informed  me 
that  the  figure  was  made  from  Mr.  Curtis’s  specimen,  to 
which  the  remarks  in  the  introduction  of  their  work,  p.  iv. 
apply. 

Stenus  cumulus,  Eric.,  Curtis,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.,  Lond., 
January  1st,  1855;  Zool.  p.  4604  (1855),  is  Stenus  nitens, 
Kirby,  MSS.;  Leach, Collect.;  Steph.  Illustr.  Mand.  v.300, 
57  (1833) ;  Man.  Brit.  Col.  411,  3281  (1839),  but  not  of 
his  Collection,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  and 
myself,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  n.  s.,  iii.  152  (1855). 

Stenus  vafellusl  Erich.;  Curtis,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond., 
January  1st,  1855;  Zool.  p.  4604  (1855),  is  Stenus  suhmar- 
ginatus,  Kirby,  MSS.  and  Collection;  Steph.  Illustr.  Mand. 
V.  295,  41  (1833);  Man.  Brit.  Col.  414,  3304  (1839),  but 
not  of  his  Cabinet,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  and 
myself,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  n.  s.,  iii.  149  (1855). 

I  have  not  embodied  in  the  list  “  Corticaria  cylindrica, 
Mnhm  (?)” ;  A.  H.  Haliday,  Proc.  Dublin  Nat.  Hist. 
Soc.,  June  2nd,  1855;  Nat.  Hist.  Review,  ii.  119  (1855), 
as  some  doubt  exists  whether  it  is  correctly  referred  to 
Mannerheim’s  species,  and  further,  whether  it  is  specifically 
distinct  from  Corticaria  borealis,  Wollaston,  already  enu¬ 
merated;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  comparison  of  specimens 
will  ere  long  set  these  doubts  at  rest. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  announced  the  discovery  of  a  new 
genus  ?  of  Staphylinidce  allied  to  Sypocyptus,^’  reared  by 
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him  from  the  flower  heads  of  Anthemis  cotula,  Proc.  Ent. 
Soc.,  Lond.,  January  1st,  1855;  Zool.  p.  4601  (1855);  but 
he  has  not  yet  published  the  characters,  and  the  very  brief 
and  superficial  examination  which  I  was  able  to  bestow  on 
the  specimen  exhibited,  precludes  me  from  saying  anything 
positive  respecting  it.  I  think  it  right,  however,  to  observe 
that  it  appeared  to  me  not  to  differ  from  Hypocyptus  longi- 
cornis^  Payk.  Erich.  Steph. 
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ACULEATE  HYMENOPTERA, 

WITH 

A  FEW  HINTS  ON 

CAPTURING  AND  PREPARING  SPECIMENS  FOR  THE 

CABINET. 

By  Frederick  Smith. 


Having  been  again  requested  to  furnish  an  annual  report 
of  the  progress  made  during  the  past  season,  towards  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  Hymenopterous  Fauna  of  Great 
Britain,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  some  very  satis¬ 
factory  results,  emanating  in  part  from  outdoor  research, 
and  in  part  from  an  increase  of  knowledge,  acquired  by  a 
study  of  the  works  of  fellow  labourers  in  the  same  fruitful 
field. 

The  success  of  the  Entomologist  at  the  close  of  any  sea¬ 
son’s  campaign,  is  by  no  means,  at  all  times,  commensurate 
with  the  degree  of  activity  and  toil  he  may  have  brought  to 
bear  tow'ards  the  attainment  of  wished-for  success ;  nor  can 
even  the  most  experienced  Entomologist  always  account 
for  the  great  amount  of  his  success,  or  find  any  satisfactory 
cause  to  which  he  can  assign  the  destruction  of  the  air-built 
castles  which  his  fancy  had  erected. 

The  past  is  the  twenty -first  season  of  my  collecting  the 
aculeate  Hymenoptera ;  I  look  back  in  vain  to  find  its 
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parallel  in  the  scarcity  of  almost  the  whole  aculeate  tribe ; 
in  my  experience,  no  spring’  produced  so  few  individuals  of 
thefamily  Andrenidce ;  spots  where  these  bees  usually  abound, 
at  their  appointed  time,  were  searched  in  vain  ;  and  favourite 
haunts  of  some  of  the  wood-boring  tribes  appeared  as  if 
deserted  by  their  usual  inhabitants ;  fields,  painted  with 
flowers,  seemed  to  have  lost  their  attractions.  A  greater 
paucity  of  those  species,  which  usually  abound  in  autumn, 
perhaps  is  unrecorded ;  even  a  wasp  with  me  has  proved  a 
rarity ;  two  figures  will  sum  up  the  entire  number  which 
I  observed  during  the  season.  On  inquiry,  I  learn  that  some 
persons  have  observed  wasps’  nests,  I  have  seen  but  one ; 
and  durino^  a  residence  of  three  weeks  on  the  south-east 
coast,  I  did  not  meet  with  a  dozen  of  these  autumnal  ma¬ 
rauders.  The  Bomhi  appeared  in  very  diminished  numbers 
when  compared  with  the  season  of  1854.  The  only  family, 
as  far  as  my  observation  enabled  me  to  estimate,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  increased  or  unusual  abundance,  was  that  of  the 
FormicidcB ;  such  were  their  numbers,  in  some  situations, 
that  they  reigned  over  them  in  undisputed  sway;  this  was 
the  case  on  a  calm,  gloomy,  sultry  day  in  the  third  week 
of  September.  Being  at  Dover,  I  attempted,  accompanied 
by  my  family,  not  only  to  ascend  the  celebrated  Shakspear’s 
Cliff,  but  also  to  take  some  needful  rest  when  that  object 
was  attained  ;  but  vain  were  all  attempts  to  do  so,  clouds 
of  winged  Myrmicidce  occupied  the  summit,  and  after  endur¬ 
ing  for  some  time,  with  that  becoming  enthusiasm  which 
ought  to  animate  every  fellow-countryman  of  the  immortal 
bard,  we  effected  a  rapid  descent,  freeing  ourselves,  as  best 
we  might,  from  the  stinging  hosts  of  Myrmica  scdbrinodis. 
Great  as  were  the  numbers  of  the  Myrmicidce^ — for  in 
point  of  fact  the  hosts  were  composed  of  more  than  one 
species,  Myrmica  Icevinodis  being  also  observed  in  some 
abundance, — they  were  surpassed  by  the  countless  myriads 
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of  Formica  which  hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  cliffs  to 

the  east  of  the  town ;  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these 
were  floating  on  the  sea ;  in  some  places,  in  dark  masses, 
four  or  five  yards  in  length  and  breadth,  whilst  a  marginal 
line,  of  dead  and  dying  individuals,  extended  nearly  a  mile 
along  the  shore. 

A  record  of  the  unusual  scarcity  or  abundance  of  the 
insect  tribe  appears  to  form  a  legitimate  and  necessary  part 
of  an  annual  record;  the  capture  of  species  of  great  interest 
or  rarity  will,  to  the  philosophical  student,  appear  of  se¬ 
condary  interest ;  and  doubtless  my  coadjutors  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Entomologist’s  Annual,  will  have  to  record 
the  reverse  of  the  picture  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
pourtray  ;  for  I  believe  it  always  happens,  or  rather  it  is  an 
undeviating  law,  that  a  season  unproductive  of  one  portion 
of  insect  life,  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  another,  in 
unusual  abundance.  It  only  remains  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  observation  of  an  individval,  in  a  limited  area,  mav  not 
admit  of  general  application,  and  observers  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts  will  perhaps  have  to  make  known  an  abundance  and 
a  success,  the  reverse  of  my  own  experience. 

It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  Hymenop- 
terist  labours  in  this  country,  that  the  number  of  students  are 
so  limited ;  this  seems  truly  surprising,  since  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  most  generally  attractive  and  the  most  re¬ 
markable  records  in  the  history  of  insect  life  are  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Reaumur,  the  Hubers,  Latreille  and  Kirby 
and  Spence,  upon  the  order  Hymenoptera,  The  small 
number  of  Hymenopterists  also  operates  greatly  against  the 
chance  of  his  acquiring  novelties  from  working  collectors, 
who  visit  remote  or  little  frequented  parts  of  the  country. 
Not  a  season  passes  in  which,  through  the  exertions  of  these 
men,  the  Coleopterist  and  Lepidopterist  do  not  add  species 
new  to  the  English  Fauna,  and  not  unfrequently  species  even 
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new  to  science.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  which 
have  hitherto  operated  so  prejudicially,  it  is  cheering  to  re¬ 
cord  that  since  the  publication  of  last  year’s  Annual  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  in  this  de'partment  has  increased,  and  it  is 
to  one  of  the  youngest  labourers  in  this  interesting  field  that 
I  am  indebted  for  the  first  insect  with  which  I  commence 
the  list  of  recent  discoveries.  In  my  Essay  on  the  British 
Formicidce,  I  described  a  species  of  the  Genus  Tapinoma, 
of  Eoerster ;  this  insect  was  previously  unknown  as  British, 
the  sexes  described  were  the  worker  and  male.  During  the 
past  season  Mr.  Frederick  Grant,  jun.,  discovered  two  nests 
of  Tapinoma  errodica ;  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  a  number 
of  examjdes  of  the  worker  and  the  only  two  females  which 
he  captured.  Mr.  Grant  left  this  country  too  early  in  the 
season  to  procure  the  winged  individuals  from  the  formi- 
carium;  one  of  the  colonies  was  found  in  Coomb  Wood, 
the  other  at  Weybridge,  Surrey  ;  this  shows  that  the  species 
is  scattered  and  only  wants  hunting  for.  I  confidently  an¬ 
ticipate  the  discovery  of  several  of  the  species  of  Formicid(B 
found  abundantly  on  the  Continent,  and  very  widely  dis¬ 
tributed.  On  the  last  occasion  of  Mr.  Grant’s  visiting  the 
colony  of  Tapinoma,  at  Coomb  Wood,  the  males  and 
females  were  in  the  pupa  state,  spun  up  in  silken  cocoons. 

Myrmica  Icerinodis  1  found  in  great  abundance  at  Deal, 
and  along  the  coast  at  different  points  between  that  place 
and  Dover ;  at  the  latter  it  w'as  very  plentiful ;  Mr.  Baly 
found  it  at  Folkestone :  it  appears  to  be  quite  as  abundant  as 
M.  scabrinodes  along  the  south-eastern  coast ;  it  has  not, 
to  my  knowdedge,  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

Pompilus  ruf  pes;  this  beautiful  insect  is  not  uncommon 
at  Deal  during  the  month  of  September.  I  captured  not 
only  the  varieties  mentioned  in  Shuckard’s  Essay,  but  also 
examples,  with  all  the  legs  black,  and  the  usual  white  spots 
entirely  wanting  on  the  abdomen  ;  the  latter  variety  occurs 
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in  the  males.  The  first  pair  of  white  spots  at  the  base  of  the 
second  segment  are,  however,  frequently  obliterated  in  the 
females;  in  these  individuals  the  posterior  legs  are  some¬ 
times  entirely  black. 

Pompilus  pectinipes.  This  hitherto  rare  species  is  not 
uncommon  at  Deal ;  the  female  only  was  known  when 
Shuckard  described  the  species  under  the  name  of  P.  cr'us- 
sicornis.  Both  sexes  are  very  much  like  those  of  P.  gihbus^ 
the  female  being  principally  distinguished  by  the  thickness 
of  the  antennm ;  but  possessing  a  series,  other  characters 
present  themselves, — the  metathorax  has  a  less  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  central  channel,  is  less  abruptly  truncated,  and  is 
always  covered  with  a  fine  silky  pile.  The  male  has  the 
antennse  proportionably  longer  than  the  same  sex  of  gibhusj 
and  they  are  even  more  incrassate  than  in  the  female. 

Pompilus  vwriabilis.  I  discovered  an  example  of  this 
species  mixed  up  with  the  series  of  P.  7'ufipes  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  at  the  British  Museum  ;  the  label  attached  bears  a 
number  in  red  ink,  forming  part  of  a  series  of  Hymenoptera, 
I  believe  from  South  Wales.  This  I  think  highly  probable, 
it  being  a  most  abundant  insect  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  It 
occurs  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  Saxony, 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  I  have  therefore  little  doubt  that 
future  captures  will  confirm  my  opinion  of  its  being  an  in¬ 
digenous  insect. 

Pompilus  notatus.  We  are  indebted  to  Wesmael  for 
pointing  out  good  and  distinctive  characters  whereby  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  species  from  P.  exaltatus,  which  at  first  sight 
it  greatly  resembles.  Wesmael  is  the  only  Entomologist 
who  has  described  the  female.  I  captured  a  single  example 
of  this  sex  at  Deal,  last  September ;  there  is  also  one  in  the 
British  Cabinet  at  the  British  Museum.  The  most  obvious 
distinction  between  the  two  species  is,  that  that  part  of  the 
externo-medial  nervure  which  crosses  the  base  of  the  first 
1856 
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sub-marginal  and  second  discoidal  cells,  in  P.  forms 

a  slightly  bent  arch  ;  in  P.  exaltatiis  that  portion  of  the 
nervure  forms  a  double  arch  ;  or,  one  across  the  base  of  each 
cell.  It  is  quite  probable  that  P.  notatus  exists  in  British 
collections,  mixed  with  P.  exaltatus.  The  above  character 
will  serve  to  separate  them. 

Ammophila  lutaria.  This  rare  or  very  local  species  is  to 
be  met  with  at  Deal.  I  captured  both  sexes  there  last  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Astata  stigma.  In  the  year  1846  I  captured  a  single  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  female  of  this  species ;  since  that  time  I  was 
unable  to  discover  a  second  example;  last  September,  I 
took  another  female  at  Deal.  August  is  the  month,  during 
which  our  other  British  species  is  usually  to  be  found — 
the  Astata  hoops.  In  all  probability  A.  stigma  will  be 
captured  at  Deal  during  that  month  in  some  ensuing  season  ; 
the  spot  w'here  the  first  example  was  found  at  Weybridge  is 
now  a  plantation  of  fir  trees. 

Oxyhelus  ferox.  I  received  some  specimens  of  Oxyhelus 
mucronatus  from  France.  The  O.  feroXj  Shuck.,  proves  to 
be  the  male  of  that  species,  with  which  the  O.  argentatus^  of 
Curtis,  is  also  synonymous;  this  not  only  appears  evident 
on  a  comparison  of  specimens,  but  the  detailed  and  accurate 
descriptions  of  Dahlbom  and  Wesmael  confirm  it. 

Crabro  lituratus,  Panz.  I  took  a  specimen  of  this  species 
at  Deal,  last  September,  also  one  of  Crahro  sex-cAnctus^ 
Fabr. ;  the  former  is  a  female,  the  latter  a  male ;  I  have 
hitherto  regarded  the  C.  sex-cinctus  as  a  variety  of  the  male 
of  C.  cephalotes ;  and  in  a  Catalogue,  published  in  1851,  I 
reduced  C.  cephalotes  to  a  synonyme;  my  recent  captures 
induce  me  to  consider  this  an  error;  indeed  I  am  further 
led  to  adopt  this  opinion,  having  since  that  period  received 
M.  Wesmael’s  valuable  Essay  from  the  author,  in  which  he 
indicates  my  present  opinion. 
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Trypoxylon  aurifrom.  Shuck.  This  species  proves  to  be 
a  Brazilian  insect,  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates  has  taken  several  speci¬ 
mens  at  Santarem. 

Mimesa  Dalilbomi,  Wesm.  This  species  has  not  hitherto 
been  recorded  as  a  British  insect ;  it  closely  resembles  the  M. 
unicolor  of  Vanderlinden,  but  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by 
the  form  of  the  apical  segment  of  the  abdomen,  which,  above, 
forms  an  elongated  triangle  margined  at  the  sides,  very 
smooth  and  shining,  and  with  a  few  scattered  punctures ; 
in  M.  unicolor  it  is  cylindric,  and  not  margined  at  the  sides. 
I  discovered  a  specimen  amongst  the  series  of  M.  unicolor  in 
the  Stephensian  Collection ;  I  have  little  doubt  it  will  be 
found  in  plenty,  if  the  black  species  of  the  Crdhronidcc  are 
diligently  collected. 

Nomada  borealis.  I  described  this  species  in  the  Zoolo¬ 
gist  under  the  name  JVom.ada  inquilina,  not  being  aware  that 
it  had  been  previously  named  by  Zetterstedt;  the  description 
of  that  author  is  very  decisive  as  to  the  identity  of  our  spe¬ 
cies,  but  all  doubts  have  been  removed  by  Dr.  Nylander^s 
sending  me  specimens  of  the  Lapland  insect.  In  the  London 
district  the  species  appears  to  be  rare ;  eight  or  ten  years 
ago  I  took  half  a  dozen  at  Hampstead,  and  one  or  two  of 
what  I  had  little  doubt  was  the  male ;  since  that  time  I  lost 
sight  of  it  until  the  present  season,  when  I  captured  a  single 
specimen.  In  the  north  it  proves  to  be  abundant ;  Mr.  Bold 
and  also  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  have  this  year  taken  it 
in  plenty. 

3ombus  lapidarins.  There  are  few  species  of  our  humble- 
bees  so  abundant  as  this  insect,  it  is  plentiful  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  at  Southend  it  abounds.  During  the  tw^enty 
years  that  I  have  collected  the  Bombi  and  investigated 
their  habits,  I  have  not  met  with  more  than  twenty  couples 
in  coitu,  and  I  never  observed  this  in  B.  lapidarius  until 
the  present  season,  when  I  obtained  a  pair  at  Deal  5  the 
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male  is  the  one  usually  assigned  to  the  species  by  all 
authors ;  Kirby  once  observed  the  male  entering  the  nest ; 
no  doubt  was  entertained  upon  the  subject,  but  such  records 
have  their  value,  they  confirm  previous  opinion  and  place 
the  matter  beyond  a  doubt. 

On  examining  the  series  of  specimens  of  Cerceris  sahulosa 
I  was  much  pleased  to  discover  four  examples  from  Devon¬ 
shire,  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Dr.  Leach,  numbered  by 
himself,  and  agreeing  with  the  List  entered  in  the  Register; 
these  specimens  prove  to  be  a  species  new  to  Britain — Cer¬ 
ceris  emarginata  —  ?i  species  which  occurs  in  France  and 
Germany. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  added  on  the  score  of  novelties, 
except  to  record  the  capture  of  a  male  of  Tenthredo  cingulata, 
I  am  acquainted  with  no  species  of  the  genus  Tenthredo  which 
is  usually  more  abundant  than  T.  cmgulata ;  when  the  fern 
shoots  up  a  few  inches  above  ground,  this  inseet  may  be  ob¬ 
served  settling  on  the  young  plants ;  capture  some — they  are 
all  females !  I  have  swept  large  tracts  of  ground  where  the 
insect  abounded,  scores  have  fallen  into  my  net,  all  females  ! 
What  are  the  habits  of  the  males  and  where  are  thev  to  be 
found  ?  This  question  has  presented  itself  to  me  many  a  time ; 
I  have  hunted  for  them  before  the  young  fern  was  an  inch 
above  ground,  when  not  a  female  could  be  found ;  a  little 
later — when  the  females  abounded;  and  again,  when  they 
had  disappeared  ;  I  have  sought  adjoining  localities,  hoping 
to  find  the  males  attracted  by  flowers,  all  was  vain  research, 
year  after  year.  In  the  beginning  of  last  May,  I  took  a 
single  example  of  the  male,  at  Southgate,  settling  on  the 
young  fern-heads.  Is  it,  that  this  sex  is  as  one  to  a  thousand 
females?  I  have  almost  been  led  to  entertain  an  opinion 
similar  to  that  which  at  present  exists  respecting  the  genus 
Cynips :  Cynips  has  no  males !  The  same  opinion  may 
almost  be  pardoned  should  it  be  promulgated  of  Tenthredo 
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cingulata;  during  a  diligent  search  of  twenty  years,  I  cap¬ 
tured  one!  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  the  above  position, 
but  I  cannot  accept  it  without  some  doubt;  I  am  prepared 
to  take  another  course,  that  is,  to  test  it;  the  result  I  hope 
to  make  known  on  a  future  occasion. 
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INSTEUCTIONS  IN 

COLLECTING 

THE  ACULEATE  HYMENOPTERA. 

By  Frederick  Smith. 


It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  a  few  words  of  advice  upon 
this  subject  would  be  acceptable.  My  own  method  I  am 
most  willing  to  make  known ;  but  it  is  always  best  in  these 
matters  to  begin  at  the  beginning ;  this  is  left  out  of  the  re¬ 
quest  which  lies  before  me — First  catch  your  hare  F  this 
suggests  the  important  question,  Where  shall  I  find  one  7  a 
very  important  item,  and  upon  the  attainment  of  such  know¬ 
ledge  greatly  depends  the  success  of  the  Hymenopterist. 

Where  there  are  flowers,  there  will  he  bees to  this,  as 
a  general  rule,  I  assent ;  but  it  is  not  to  these  situations  I 
would  lead  the  young  Hymenopterist.  If  while  collecting 
it  is  your  aim  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  species,  seek 
for  the  habitations  of  the  bees.  In  spring  the  Andrenidce 
are  the  first  that  appear ;  at  this  season  search  care¬ 
fully  sandy  banks,  hedge  rows  and  sunny  slopes  j  the  little 
hillocks  turned  up  by  the  bees  on  issuing  forth  from  their 
hybernaculum  cannot  escape  your  notice :  for  some  days, 
males  only  will  be  observed,  these  will  in  all  probability  be 
found  on  the  nearest  flowers,  if  not  observed  on  their  first 
issuing  from  the  burrows  ;  revisit  such  spots  a  few  days  after 
securing  the  males,  and  in  all  probability  the  females  will  be 
obtained ;  great  care  should  be  taken  to  attach  some  mark 
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whereby  all  chance  of  mistake  may  be  obviated  ;  it  is  of 
course  advisable  in  some  cases  to  dig  out  the  females  when 
the  males  are  seen  hovering  about  the  fresh  turned  hillocks. 
It  is  only  by  carefully  observing  colonies  of  the  different 
species,  that  a  knowledge  of  their  parasites  can  be  obtained. 
Great  numbers  of  Andrenidce  will  be  found  on  Sallow  cat¬ 
kins,  particularly  males,  but  by  these  means  nothing  is  learnt ; 
a  multitude  of  specimens  will  be  accumulated,  but  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  species  acquired:  by  practising  the  method 
above  recommended  of  searching  for  the  colonies  of  bees, 
and  there  securing  the  sexes,  immense  advantage  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  the  labour  of  naming  the  species  reduced  by  at 
least  one-half. 

Of  one  or  two  genera  of  the  Andrenidce^  the  young  col¬ 
lector  may  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  looking  for  more 
than  one  sex  in  the  spring ;  these  are  Sphecodes  and  Ha- 
lictus  ;  of  these,  the  females  only  will  be  found  until  the  end 
of  summer  and  during  the  autumn,  when  the  males  will  be 
found  in  plenty,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  even  after  the 
other  sex  has  passed  away ;  for  the  history  of  these  bees  I 
must  refer  the  student  to  my  book  on  the  Bees  of  Great 
Britain.  I  would  recommend,  as  regards  the  wood-boring 
bees,  to  notice  situations  where  they  are  plentiful,  forming 
their  nests  in  posts,  rails,  &c. ;  the  following  spring  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  procure  portions  of  such  wood  as  they  have  bur¬ 
rowed  into — this  secures  the  certainty  of  obtaining  the  sexes 
of  the  species,  and  of  such  parasites  as  they  may  be  infested 
by.  The  same  plans  which  I  recommend  for  adoption  in 
collecting  bees,  will  also  apply  to  the  Fossorial  tribe,  but  in 
some  respects  the  time  for  capturing  the  rarer  species  is  dif¬ 
ferent  5  bees  should  be  looked  for  betimes  in  the  morning, 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve,  and  this,  when  the 
weather  is  moist  and  calm ;  a  west,  or  south-west  wind,  is  most 
desirable.  Some  of  the  fossorial  genera,  Methoca,  Mustilla, 
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Tachytes  and  Astata,  are  truly  lovers  of  sunshine  j  and  are 
to  be  found  only,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  so  great  that 
bees  retreat  to  shady  spots,  or  retire  to  their  buri'ows  until 
the  heat  of  midday  is  past ;  many  of  the  species  are  difficult 
to  secure,  their  flight  is  a  dart,  and  nothing  but  practice,  a 
quick  eye,  and  a  steady  hand,  can  make  sure  of  them.  When 
your  hunting-ground  is  not  at  too  great  a  distance,  Tvalk  to 
it;  much  may  frequently  be  picked  up  by  the  way  ;  it  also 
obviates  a  very  tormenting  uncertainty,  sure  to  befall  the 
railway  traveller  on  the  way  to  his  field  of  action ;  raihvay 
banks  are  frequently  covered  with  flowers,  and  as  surely 
they  are  frequented  by  insects  :  who  has  not  caught  sight  of 
magnificent  new  species  as  he  was  whisked  along  in  the 
train — without  the  possibility  of  clearing  up  the  uncertainty 
by  stopping  a  moment  to  capture  the  treasure?  but  let  every 
one  thank  his  stars  that  he  lives  in  railway  times,  when  the 
New  Forest  is  to  be  reached,  from  London,  by  the  time  one 
can  raise  one’s  eyes  from  the  attractive  pages  of  a  single 
number  of  The  Newcomes.” 

With  these  few  hints  as  to  the  time  when,  and  the  place 
where,  certain  genera  are  to  be  found,  I  must  hasten  to  give  a 
few  words  of  advice,  how  to  capture  Hymenopterous  insects, 
and  how  to  prepare  them  for  cabinet  specimens.  The  only 
net  really  necessary  is  a  bag-net,  sugar-loaf  shaped,  made  of 
fine  white  net,  green  gauze  is  frequently  used,  I  have  long 
discarded  it — many  of  the  rare  minute  black  species  are  sure 
to  be  lost  by  the  use  of  it ;  in  a  white  net  nothing  escapes 
the  eye,  therefore  never  use  a  green  one.  The  net  should 
be  attached  to  an  iron  folding-ring,  such  as  is  used  for  a 
landing-net ;  the  thinner  the  better,  that  is  to  say,  have  it 
filed  down  between  the  joints  to  give  it  lightness ;  Messrs. 
Downie  and  Foxcroft  both  know  how  to  make  them  ;  never 
have  a  net  of  this  kind  fixed  to  the  stick  or  handle  by  a 
screw  j  if  you  do,  depend  upon  it,  it  will  twist  round  pre- 
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cisely  at  the  moment  when  you  feel  secure  of  your  game  and 
are  striking  at  it ;  my  ring  has  an  oblong  piece,  filed  square 
at  the  sides,  which  drops  into  a  brass-socket  at  the  end  of 
the  stick,  and  is  secured  by  a  spring  with  a  short  pin  at  the 
end,  which  drops  into  the  square  piece  at  the  side  of  the 
ring ;  this  is  secure  and  never  fails  to  answer  the  purpose. 

Generally  speaking,  I  do  not  recommend  the  use  of 
bruised  laurel  in  a  bottle,  with  blotting-paper  to  absorb  the 
superfluous  moisture;  but  for  some  species,  and  on  some  oc¬ 
casions,  it  is  desirable  and  indispensable. 

Never  put  Humble-bees,  or  any  lIymenoj)tera, 

in  bottles  of  laurel,  ten  to  one  all  your  day’s  collecting  will 
be  entirely  spoilt ;  the  beautiful  pubescence  of  these  insects 
gets  wetted  and  matted  together,  then  the  specimens  are  use¬ 
less.  Always  cari-y  a  good  supply  of  pill-boxes,  and  never 
put  more  than  a  single  insect  in  one  box.  After  the  day’s 
collecting,  kill  the  insects  with  sulphur;  the  best  way  is  to 
open  the  boxes  a  little  on  one  side,  by  sticking  the  lid  on 
obliquely ;  then  pile  up  a  number  and  place  a  bell-glass  over 
them,  take  a  little  powdered  sulphur  on  a  flat  piece  of  stick, 
light  it  and  put  it  under  the  edge  of  the  glass  ;  it  is  desirable 
to  repeat  this  a  second  time,  at  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  so  ; 
then  leave  them  until  the  next  morning,  when  they  will  be 
in  capital  condition  for  setting. 

A  w’ell  set  bee  is  a  beautiful  object,  it  is  then  fitted  for  the 
cabinet,  or  for  the  purposes  of  examination  or  description ; 
every  part  of  it  can  then  be  seen ;  of  each  species  it  is  very 
desirable  to  extract,  when  specimens  are  plentiful,  or  if  rare, 
to  push  forward,  the  tongue,  so  that  this  important  organ 
may  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  genus  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs  ascertained ;  this  applies  more  particularly  to  the  bees; 
the  determination  of  the  genera  of  the  fossorial  tribe  has 
hitherto  been  principally  determined  by  the  neuration  of  the 
wings.  The  best  method  of  setting  a  bee,  in  my  opinion,  is 
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as  follows:  run  a  pin  through  the  thorax,  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  the  wino-s,  then  take  a  settino:-board  covered  wu'th 
cork,  not  too  thinly,  if  half  an  inch  thick  so  much  the  better  ; 
run  the  pin  into  the  cork  until  the  breast  of  the  bee  nearly 
touches  it,  then,  with  a  needle  or  fine  pair  of  forceps,  arrange 
the  legs  in  a  natural  manner;  on  each  side  of  the  bee,  place 
a  table-brace  on  a  level  with  the  wings,  the  table-brace  is  to 
be  made  of  thick  card-board,  cut  into  an  oblong  form,  a  pin 
being  stuck  through  one  end,  so  that  the  card  stands  in  an 
horizontal  position,  table-wfise ;  on  these  tables  the  wings 
must  be  spread  with  care,  each  pair  being  united  at  their 
edge  by  the  minute  hooks  which  secure  them  naturally ; 
having  placed  them  in  a  natural,  or  we  may  say,  flying  posi¬ 
tion,  they  are  to  be  so  secured  by  another  pair  of  braces, 
which  must  be  securely  pressed  upon  them.  A  little  prac¬ 
tice  will  soon  overcome  all  difficulties :  a  collection  well  set, 
in  the  manner  pointed  out  (I  hope  intelligibly),  is  worth  a 
pilgrimage  to  look  at. 

It  will  be  found  impossible  sometimes,  when  visiting 
localities  for  a  few  days,  to  set  insects;  in  these  cases  I  use 
the  laurel  bottle  to  keep  my  specimens  in  after  being  killed ; 
I  usually  prefer  placing  a  few  in  different  pill  boxes,  and 
drop  them  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  one-third  filled  with 
bruised  laurel ;  if  left  in  it  for  a  few  days  they  will  set  toler¬ 
ably  well ;  but  such  specimens  are  apt  to  relax,  particularly 
in  damp  weather;  when  practicable,  always  collect  in  fill 
boxes  and  kill  with  sulphur. 

If  I  have  omitted  anything  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  communicate,  it  is  in  the  fear  that  I  have  already  been 
too  prolix ;  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with  a  few  words  on 
the  supposed  danger  to  which  the  Hymenopterist  is  exposed 
from  the  stings  of  his  favourites  ;  with  a  little  practice  in  the 
handling  of  Bees  and  Wasps,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cap¬ 
ture  any  of  them  without  the  least  chance  of  being  stung; 
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nine-tenths  of  my  captures  are  made  with  the  fingers ;  when 
unlucky  enough  to  be  stung,  I  find  the  best  cure  is  made  by 
wetting  the  spot  and  rubbing  it  well  with  a  little  salt;  if  the 
wound  is  on  the  hand,  no  better  way  can  be  adopted  than 
that  of  w’ell  sucking  the  part,  the  pain  will  soon  be  over. 
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By  John  Scott. 


It  was  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  that  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Stainton  and  some  few  other  of  my  correspondents  of  my 
intended  visit  to  this  place  for  some  time  on  pressing  busi¬ 
ness.”  This  of  course  brought  in  a  host  of  wish-you-may- 
be-successfuls” — new  era  in  Entomology” — ^^glad  to  learn 
something  of  a  new  locality” — do  you,  take  fossores,  bees, 
ichneumons,  spiders,  aphides,”'  &c.,  &c.  ?  and  had  I  been  a 
very  giant  in  the  science,  and  vv’itli  no  other  thing  to  attend 
to,  my  kind  friends  had  cut  out  as  much  work  for  me  daily 
as  would  have  served  from  sunrise  till  long  after  the  setting 
of  that  luminary  ;  not  but  that  I  wished  to  serve  them  all — 
but  I  could  not.  The  time  came  for  my  starting,  and  at  last 
found  me  settled  down”'  in  a  railway  carriage,  in  which  I 
spent  eight  hours  in  a  great  many  ways,  concluding  the 
whole  by  going  to  sleep.  About  five  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  guard  awoke  me  with  a  shake — Aberdeen,  Sir  !  ” 
A  sudden  start,  a  yawn,  a  hasty  gathering  of  rugs  and  other 
traps,  luggage  cared  for,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  requisite 
for  a  few  months  stay  stowed  on  and  in  a  crazy  cab,  and  I 
was  jolted  aw'ay  to  the  Royal,”  there  to  hang  out”  for 
two  hours,  until  the  ‘^Defiance,  fast  four-horse  coach,”  should 
start  for  Fochabers.  I  was  shown  into  the  commercial  room 
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of  course,  and  what  a  cold  look  it  had  that  spring  morning ! 
No  fire,  except  a  single  gaslight  just  turned  on,  by  which 
you  might  discern  through  the  dimness  that  the  walls  were 
ornamented  with  sea  views,  landscapes,  medallions  of  painters 
and  a  huge  Britannia,  her  anchor  and  lion  enjoying  the  space 
over  the  mantelpiece.  To  go  to  bed  was  out  of  the  question, 
so  I  threw  mvself  down  on  a  sofa  all  of  a  shiver,  and  I  re- 
member,  whilst  I  lay  half  asleep,  opening  my  eyes  very  wide 
and  wondering  whether  Britannia  had  crept  therefor  warmth. 
Rembrandt,  Jameson,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese, Yolterra  (at  least 
they  were  named  thus),  and  several  others,  seemed  to  have  their 
eyes  all  directed  to  where  she  was  seated,  no  doubt  longing 
to  be  of  the  party,  especially  poor  Wilkie,  who  looked  ‘^very 
blue”  from  cold.  But  1  dozed  off  amidst  confused  ideas  of 
having  Britannia  opposite  to  me  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a 
first-class  carriage,  some  of  the  painters  taking  out  a  ticket 
for  the  lion,  and  two  or  three  others  making  sundry  futile 
attempts  to  dispose  of  the  anchor.  I  am  sure  I  had  not 
been  as  I  thought  more  than  ten  minutes  asleep,  until 
another  shake,  and  a  voice  announced  to  me  my  time  was 
up.  1  mounted  the  roof — the  horn  sounded — and  after 
seven  hours  heavy  work”  I  was  set  down  at  the  Gordon 
Arms.” 

What  a  conspicuous  part  this  sign  plays  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  district ;  scarcely  a  town  or  village  but  has 
its  Gordon  Arms,”  and  that  of  course  leads  to  the  92nd 
Highlanders.  There  is  Mr.  So-and-So,  vintner,  late  of  that 
regiment — perhaps  a  piper. 

What  a  beautiful  piece  of  country  surrounds  this  clean 
but  quaint  looking  village.  Were  it  not  for  the  mountains 
up  the  Strath  one  might  fancy  oneself  in  the  very  heart  of 

merrie  England.”  The  mountains  are  a  long  distance  off, 
and  the  interval  is  filled  up,  not  with  great  heaths,  things  of 
such  common  occurrence  in  the  north,  but  with  richly  cul- 
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tivated  land.  Looking  up  the  Strath  from  the  west  end  of 
the  village,  the  view  being  bounded  by  the  river  Spey  on 
the  south  side,  the  eye  first  rests  upon  a  piece  of  table-land 
nearly  encircled  by  a  belt  of  trees.  This  belt  is  about  two 
miles  distant,  and  from  that  point  until  the  view  is  abruptly 
choked  by  a  huge  mountain,  the  ground  gradually  rises,  ex¬ 
posing  as  beautiful  and  varied  a  piece  of  country  as  we  could 
see  anywhere,  its  face  bedecked  with  cottages  and  steadings 
occasionally  set  in  a  clump  of  trees.  These  start  forth,  now 
here,  now  there,  until  they  become  mere  specks  in  the  dis¬ 
tance— now  they  are  lost  altogether,  and  the  only  evidence 
whereby  they  are  to  be  detected  is  the  pale  smoke  resting 
amongst  the  foliage  in  which  they  are  buried.  Then  again 
further  up  this  rising  ground,  now  becoming  part  of  the 
mountain,  such  singular  gaps  are  made  in  the  woods  which 
cover  it,  and  these  gaps  were  crowned  with  corn — waving, 
waving  on,  like  a  mimic  sea — now  dark — now  light,  then 
dark  again.  Then  between  these  mountains  to  the  left  runs 
the  Spey,  and  at  intervals  up  and  down  its  shores  may  be 
seen  groups  of  men,  each  group  comprising  seven,  engaged 
in  salmon  fishing.  Now  they  walk  in  single  file  and  drag 
after  them,  up  the  water,  a  boat;  now  the  net  is  cast  off, 
and  now  they  are  all  anxiety  to  haul  it  to  land.  A  rap  on 
the  head  is  the  reward  of  each  fish  floundering  about  in  the 
net,  which  are  then  thrown  on  shore.  The  net  is  next  gathered 
into  the  boat  and  the  same  process  goes  on  by  day  and  night 
for  the  few  months  that  the  fishing  lasts.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  rapid  flowing  rivers  to  be  found  anywhere.  It  rushes 
down  in  its  quiet  moments  at  a  sort  of  mail-coach  pace  (the 
descent  in  the  last  five  miles  being  about  seventy  feet) ;  and 
as  its  bed  is  composed  of  a  very  coarse  loose  gravel,  it  keeps 
continually  on  the  move,  and  in  many  places  has  turned  the 
windings  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  It  is  not  navigable, 
upward  at  any  rate,  but  large  rafts  of  home-grown  timber 
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come  down  it  some  sixty  miles  or  so ;  and  to  see  these  rafts 
chasing  each  other  down,  one  is  very  easily  reminded  of 
Cooper’s  noyels,  emigration,  Henry  Russell’s  lectures,  and 
American  life  in  all  its  phases. 

Then  as  we  look  eastward  through  the  yillage,  a  hill 
heayily  crowned  with  Scotch  fir  also  completely  blocks  the 
yiew  ;  and  so  black  and  dark  this  hill  always  looked  to  me, 
eyen  in  brightest  sunshine,  that  it  cast  quite  a  melancholy 
oyer  the  scene  and  if  we  wander  round  its  base  by  the 
great  north  road,  we  obserye  a  great  yawning  distorted  rift 
entirely  dividing  the  hills,  and  down  it  in  rainy  seasons  the 
water  rushes  rapidly,  discharging  itself  into  the  Spey.  This 
is  called  the  Burn  of  Fochabers  ;  and  as  we  still  wander  on, 
in  all  directions  is  to  be  seen  these  curious  zigzag  rifts  ter¬ 
minating  in  the  first  named  one.  The  sections  show  that 
these  rifts  are  composed  of  red  sand  and  pebbles, — a  kind 
of  uncemented  conglomerate.  When  the  sun  shines  full 
upon  them  they  produce  a  yery  brilliant  effect,  and  the  fore¬ 
shortening  of  shadows  giye  to  the  places  oyer  which  they 
fall  a  strange  and  undefinable  appearance.  It  had  quite  a 
charm  for  me  to  get  up  here  of  an  eyening  and  watch  the 
clouds  veil  the  shadows,  now  thrusting  themselves  down  into 
the  lowest  crevices — in  an  instant  at  the  top  of  them,  and 
then  as  suddenly  bounding  away  and  spreading  out  as  they 
receded  until  they  topped  the  hills  and  disappeared  altogether. 
Happiness  seemed  to  have  her  throne  here — everything 
was  so  peaceful ;  and  that  strange  sensation  which  creeps  over 

*  In  the  wood  which  covers  this  hill  are  two  or  three  large  patches  of 
a  scarce  plant  {Linncea  borealis).  I  searched  very  carefully  for  larvae  upon 
it,  but  without  meeting  with  any;  still  it  is  my  conviction,  that  some¬ 
thing  good  might  he  detected  feeding  upon  it.  These  patches  are  not 
easily  found,  and  I  cannot  describe  their  exact  position  here  ;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve,  were  any  one  visiting  this  place  and  asking  Mr.  Webster  (men¬ 
tioned  at  p.  113),  he  would  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  him  to  them. 
He  is  exceedingly  kind  and  obliging. 
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every  one  who  gets  lost  in  his  contemplation  of  the  sublime 
was  ever  present — 

That  undefined  and  mingled  hum, 

Voice  of  the  desert,  never  dumb, 

stealing  over  all,  now'  louder,  now  softer,  and  just  as  we 
think  it  dying  away  altogether,  it  bursts  forth  again  with 
such  a  swell  that  he  must  indeed  walk  inconsideratelv  who 
does  not  listen  in  mute  wonder.  For  yards  round  the  tops 
of  the  trees  w'e  may  hear  and  see  the  merry  throng  of  gnats, 
they  are  so  numerous.  Then  the  grasshopper  chirrups  forth 
its  part.  Some  wandering  JBombus  too  sweeps  by  with 
deeper  note,  and  deeper  still  a  Stercorarius  completes  the 
harmony.  And — 

“  Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 

We  hear  life  murmur  or  see  it  glisten  : 

Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might. 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 

And,  grasping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers. 

The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green. 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice. 

And  there’s  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature’s  palace.” 

My  time  for  Entomologising  was  so  limited,  that  I  worked 
this  locality  but  very  indifferently,  nor  could  I  round  about 
find  any  one  wdio  had  done  anything  towards  its  natural 
history  in  this  branch.  I  am  quite  satisfied,  however,  that, 
patience  and  care  bestowed  rightly  in  this  district,  it  would 
be  found  to  rank  with  Rannoch.  Amongst  my  captures  I 
enumerate  a  few  of  the  scai'cer  species. 

Pcecilocam'pa  Pojmli.  Larv^  very  abundant  on  alders 
in  May. 

PhragmatoMa  fuliginosa.  Larvae  common  in  April ; 

imago  in  May. 
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Ceropacha  Jiavicornis.  On  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
March. 

Triphcena  orbona.  A  curious  variety,  the  pupa  of  which 
found  by  me  beneath  a  stone  at  the  side  of 
Fochabers  Burn.  See  Zoologist,”  p.  4674. 

Noctua  depuncta.  A  single  specimen  beat  from  a  tree  on 
the  grounds  of  Gordon  Castle. 

Chersotis  agathina.  Pupa  beneath  the  same  stone  as 
T.  orbona. 

Spcelotis  prcecox.  Plentiful  on  wall  leading  to  the  bridge; 
August. 

Trachea  piniperda.  Scarce. 

Madena  udEihiops.  Common  on  walls  and  fences. 

Pyrausta  cingulalis.  Common;  July. 

Hydrocampa  j)otomogalis.  Very  abundant ;  July. 

Macaria  lituraria.  Common;  June. 

Piston  betularia.  A  single  example  ;  June. 

Peronea  Caledoniana.  Common  ;  August. 

Petinia  duplana,  Hiib.  (see  ante,  p.  34).  I  was  first  led 
to  observe  this  species  from  a  pupa  brought  me 
on  21st  of  April  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond’s  gardener.  It  was  made  in  the  heart 
of  a  bud  of  Scotch  fir;  the  perfect  insect  came 
forth  7th  of  May.  I  afterwards  beat  it  out  of 
fir  trees. 

Petinia  resinana.  A  single  specimen  beat  from  firs. 

Mixodia  palustrana.  Plentiful;  May. 

Micropteryx  purpiirella  i 

unimaculella  f  Common  on  palings,  near 
Sparmanella  (  birches,  in  April. 
subpurpurella  / 

Gelechia  Hubneri.  A  single  specimen,  on  the  bridge 
fence ;  April. 

Tinagma  resplendellum.  Two  specimens,  at  rest  on  the 
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leaves  of  the  CareXj  in  which  were  the  larvie  of 
E.  Kilmunella ;  J une. 

Gracilaria  elongella.  Abundant  in  April. 

tringigennella.  Larva  very  common  on 
Plantago  lanceolata,  in  April. 

Coriscium  sulphur ellum.  A  single  specimen  on  the  trunk 
of  an  elm ;  April. 

Coleophora  viminetella.  Larvae  abundant  on  Myrica 
Gale,  in  J  une. 

Chauliodus  ChcBrophyllellus.  Exceedingly  common  in 
the  larva  state  in  Julv. 

Argyresthia  conjugella.  Bred  from  larvae  in  mountain- 
ash  berries.  See  ante,  p.  54. 

Lithocolletis  Vacciniella.  For  a  description  see  Entomo¬ 
logist’s  Annual  for  1855,  2nd  edit.,  p.  70. 
Aucupariella,  n.  s.  Bred  freely  from  moun¬ 
tain-ash  leaves,  in  J ulv- 
Fr'dlichiella.  Common  amongst  alders, — 
bred  from  alder  leaves. 

Dunningiella.  Common  amongst  alders. 
Stettinensis.  Common  amongst  alders,  in 
April. 

Klemannella.  Common  amongst  alders,  in 
April. 

Chrysoclista  Schranckella.  Common  in  the  larva  state  in 
May. 

Elachista  Kilmunella.  For  a  description  of  its  habits, 
&c.,  see  Entomologist’s  Annual  for  1855, 
2nd  edit.,  p.  78. 

zonariella.  Larva  common  in  Aira  ccespitosa, 
in  July,  in  a  quarry  on  Dipple  Farm. 
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ON  THE 

OBJECTS  OF  A  COLLECTION  OF  INSECTS. 

By  John  Lubbock. 

— ♦ — 

The  present  has  been  called  the  age  of  insects ;  this  century 
at  least  might  be  called  the  age  of  collections  of  insects,  and 
not  of  insects  only,  for  we  have  collections  of  almost  every¬ 
thing,  of  shells  and  stuffed  birds,  of  ferns  and  flowers,  of 
grasses  and  coins,  of  autographs  and  old  china,  of  Assyrian 
marbles  and  even  of  postage  stamps.  Mr.  Darwin  once  ex¬ 
pressed  to  me  his  surprise  that  he  had  never  met  with  any 
one  who  collected  odd-shaped  biscuits  ;  and  though  the  idea 
seems  at  first  sight  quite  ludicrous,  yet  a  collection  of  the 
biscuits  of  different  nations  would  possess  many  more  points 
of  interest  than  can  be  found  in  postage  stamps.  I  do  not 
wish  to  underrate  collections,  I  am  quite  aware  that  without 
them,  there  could  be  no  more  Entomology,  than  there  could 
be  science  without  books  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  collection 
of  insects  which  is  not  studied  is  of  as  little  real  use  as  books 
which  are  not  read. 

I  do  not  think  these  remarks  will  be  considered  uncalled 
for;  undoubtedly  the  popular  idea  of  an  Entomologist  is  a 
person  who  collects  and  not  one  who  studies  insects.  Indeed 
few  seem  to  consider  that  there  can  be  anything  to  study 
in  these  little  animals.  A  small  Geneva  watch  is  considered 
interesting,  because  the  machinery  is  so  delicate ;  but  what 
shall  we  say  then  of  a  beetle,  which,  though  no  larger  than 
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a  pin’s  head,  can  see,  taste,  touch  and  probably  hear  (which 
may  possibly  enjoy  a  sense  of  the  very  nature  of  which  we 
know  nothing) — which  having  eaten  a  little  sugar  turns  it 
into  chitine,  blood  and  nerves,  to  say  nothing  of  four  wings, 
six  legs,  many  hundred  muscles  and  several  thousand  eyes, 
and  which,  more  than  all,  produces  a  number  of  little  balls, 
each  of  which  will  in  due  time,  after  various  changes,  pro¬ 
duce  a  beetle  like  the  first  ?  This,  forsooth,  is  interesting  no 
doubt  to  collectors,”  but  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  sensible 
people  because  the  insect  is  so  small  1 

Perhaps,  however,  even  Entomologists  themselves  have 
given  too  much  time  to  collecting,  and  paid  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  habits,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  insects.  I 
find  that  in  the  last  four  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Entomological  Society,  818  pages  are  devoted  solely  to 
descriptions  of  species  and  genera,  while  all  the  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  science  occupy  only  244,  of  which  208  treat 
of  the  habits  of  insects,  and  there  is  not  a  single  paper  on 
physiology  or  internal  anatomy.  This  must  not  be  considered 
as  an  epitome  of  all  that  our  Entomologists  have  done  in 
the  last  thirteen  years.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  Ento¬ 
mological  papers,  those  of  Newport  for  instance,  have  been 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  or  in  other 
works. 

This  want  of  attention  to  the  habits,  anatomy  and  phy¬ 
siology  of  insects,  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  I  fear 
we  must  confess  that  to  make  collections  the  end,  instead  of 
the  means,  to  collect  merely  for  the  sake  of  collecting,  has 
a  direct  tendency  to  narrow  the  mind.  To  aspire  only  to  be 
able  to  say  that  one  has  in  one’s  cabinet  a  certain  number  of 
species,  or  some  rare  sorts  which  nobody  else  possesses,  is 
surely  an  ambition  quite  unworthy  of  a  true  Entomologist. 

Yet  without  collections  there  could  be  very  little  Ento¬ 
mology;  the  comparative  anatomist,  the  physiologist  or  the 
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field  naturalist,  equally  requires  them  to  refer  to,  that  he 
mav  know  the  name  of  the  animal  he  studies,  and  so  be  able 
to  give  to  others  the  benefit  of  his  observations.  Some  nearly 
allied  species  so  closely  resemble  one  another,  that  without 
specimens  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  distinguish  them  ;  others  again,  whether  from  an  inherent 
tendency  to  sport,”  or  from  the  influence  of  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  vary  so  much  in  different  examples  that,  without 
comparing  a  series  of  specimens,  the  more  extreme  forms 
of  one  and  the  same  species  would  often  be  described  as  dif¬ 
ferent  species,  or  even  placed  in  different  genera,  as  has  been 
too  often  the  case.  To  describe  species  so  that  they  may  be 
recognised  by  other  observers,  is  an  art  much  more  difficult 
than  would  d  priori  be  expected  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  to  distinguish  them  from  the  old  species  is  not  sufficient — 
they  ought  to  be  so  described  that  they  may  be  known  from 
those  also  that  will  afterwards  be  discovered  ;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  every  describer  of  a  new  species  would 
deposit  one  or  more  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  and 
the  cabinet  of  the  Entomological  Society.  If  this  had  been 
always  done  many  mistakes  and  much  confusion  would  have 
been  avoided. 

Collecting,  however,  even  if  we  proceed  no  further,  has  of 
itself  some  good  effects  upon  the  mind,  which  must  not  be 
undervalued.  The  close  and  accurate  observation  of  Nature 
most  forcibly  induces  that  frame  of  mind  so  beautifully  de¬ 
scribed  by  Shakspeare,  in  which  we  are  disposed  to  find — ■ 

“  Books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.” 

To  those  who  take  no  interest  in  science  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  the  feeling  with  which  a  Geologist  regards  a 
rock,  a  Botanist  a  flower,  or  an  Entomologist  an  insect :  it  is 
something  quite  peculiar,  and  can  only  be  understood  and 
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appreciated  by  those  who  have  passed  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge,  and  have  felt  how  immeasurably  i\ie\v  enjoyment 
of  life  has  been  heightened,  as  they  have  become  better  able 
to  appreciate  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

The  connexion  between  different  sciences  is  always  very 
interesting,  and  that  between  Zoology,  Physical  Geography 
and  Geology  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Lists  of  species 
have  long  been  used  as  excellent  tests  of  the  age  of  deposits 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  labours 
of  Professor  Edward  Forbes  have  made  known  to  us  that 
interesting  evidence  on  the  geography  of  ancient  times  may 
be  obtained  in  the  same  way  from  a  careful  examination  of 
lists  of  species.  In  his  paper  on  the  Geological  Relations 
of  the  existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  British  Isles,’’  he 
shows  that  out  of  sixty-five  species  of  testaceous  molluscs 
which  are  common  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Europe,  fifty-one  are  known  as  glacial  fossils.  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  fourteen,  two  are  pelagic  wandering  mollusca  ;  one 
Teredo  Navalis  is  carried  about  in  floating  wood,  two  are 
small  species  living  in  stony  ground,  near  high-water  mark, 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  found  fossil  :  three  are 
Chitons,  which  fall  to  pieces  soon  after  death,  two  are  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  the  other  four  may  very  probably  yet  be  found 
fossil.  The  inference  which  Professor  Forbes  draws  from 
these  facts  is,  that  not  a  single  littoral  or  coast-inhabiting 
mollusc  has  found  its  way  across  the  Atlantic,  in  either 
direction,  since  that  ancient  time,  anterior  to  all  human 
records,  and  probably  long  anterior  to  the  appearance  of 
man  on  our  earth,  when  an  Arctic  Sea,  inhabited  by  a 
limited  and  uniform  fauna,  extended  from  the  then  western 
coasts  of  Siberia  into  the  heart  of  North  America,  and 
southwards  in  Europe  to  the  parallel  of  the  Severn,  and  in 

America  to  near  that  of  the  Ohio . There  could  not 

then  have  been  such  a  separating  abyss  between  Northern 
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Europe  and  Boreal  America  as  now  divides  them  ;  the  sea, 
through  a  great  part,  must  have  been  a  shallow  sea,  and 
somewhere,  probably  far  to  the  north,  there  must  have  been 
either  a  connexion  or  such  a  proximity  of  land  as  would  ac¬ 
count  for  the  transmission  of  a  non-migratory  terrestrial  and 
a  littoral  marine  flora.” 

This  does  not  strictly  apply  to  Entomology,  but  it  has 
long  been  known  that  the  summits  of  various  mountains  in 
Europe,  which  agree  in  the  vegetation,  have  also  certain  in¬ 
sects  in  common  which  are  not  found  in  the  surrounding 
countries.  The  fact  of  a  very  cold  period  having  immedi¬ 
ately  preceded  the  present,  ofters  us  apparently  an  explanation 
of  the  fact,  which,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  give  us  additional  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
theory.  For  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  temperature  of  the  plains 
were  then  much  lower  than  it  is  now,  the  little  creatures  in 
question  may  have  peopled  the  whole  country,  while,  as  the 
climate  grew  gradually  milder,  they  were  driven  up  by  de¬ 
grees,  until  at  length  they  only  remained  on  the  summits 
where  we  now  find  them. 

So  far  all  is  very  clear  and  satisfactory ;  but  another  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  fact  may  be  given. 

Thus  Mr.  Newman  writes  me  word  that, 

Helobia  nivalis  ?  brevicollis, 

Agabus  Snowdonius  ?  bipustulatus, 

Leistus  montanus  ?  fulvibarbis, 

Steropus  ^thiops  ?  madidus, 

Patrobus  septentrionis?  rufipes, 

and  others,  occur  on  the  summits  of  Snowden,  Helvel- 
lyn,  Ben  Nevis,  and  other  mountains;  but  some  eminent 
Coleopterists  regard  these  mountain  insects  as  merely  de¬ 
pauperated  forms  of  the  commoner  species  whose  names  I 
have  placed  in  juxtaposition  :  certain  it  is  that  the  Alpine 
species  never  exists  on  the  summit  unless  the  corresponding 
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Agrarian  species,  which  in  every  case  is  most  familiar, 
abounds  on  the  ascent  and  especially  in  the  valleys.”  This 
is  not  the  place  to  investigate  the  question,  but  I  have 
indicated  it  as  one  which  can  only  be  decided  bv  a  careful 
examination  of  a  series  of  specimens  judiciously  collected. 

Mr.  Wollaston  in  his  excellent  work,  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised,  on  the  Insects  of  Madeira,  informs  us, 
that  out  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  species  of  Coleop- 
tera  occurring  in  that  group  of  islands,  two  hundred  and  one 
are  also  found  in  Europe.  To  account  for  this  we  must 
suppose  one  of  two  things,  either  that  the  two  hundred  and 
one  species  of  insects  have  been  introduced  by  accident,  as  by 
man  or  by  winds,  or  some  similar  cause  ;  or  else  that  these 
species  have  been  in  existence  ever  since  the  time  when 
Madeira  formed  part  of  the  great  continent.  The  latter 
supposition  will  certainly  be  preferred  by  all  who  have 
studied  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
distribution  of  sea  and  land  even  in  the  most  recent  geolo¬ 
gical  period. 

Similar  reasoning  will  hereafter  afford  us  curious  evidence 
of  the  relative  antiquity  of  different  species  and  of  former 
geography,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  and  must  be  used  with 
the  greatest  caution. 

For  if  the  immense  number  of  the  species  of  insects  has 
hitherto  prevented  Entomology  from  bearing  much  fruit  of 
this  nature,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  out  the  promise  of 
an  abundant  harvest  in  future ;  and,  when  we  shall  have  cor¬ 
rect  and  complete  lists  of  the  insects  of  different  countries, 
the  results  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  interesting. 

The  collections  of  insects  now  being;  formed  are  orreat 
storehouses  of  facts,  which  ere  long  some  future  Humboldt 
or  Edward  Forbes  will  turn  to  good  account,  and  from  which 
he  will  perhaps  draw  conclusions,  the  nature  of  which  we 
cannot  at  present  conjecture. 
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It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  such  reasoning 
assumes  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  each  species  had  a  single 
centre  of  creation  from  which  it  has  radiated.  But,  although 
Professor  Forbes  takes  this  for  granted,  it  has  confessedly 
never  been  proved,  and  is  one  of  those  difficult  questions, 
which,  while  they  add  so  much  to  the  interest  of  natural 
history  exclude  it  from  among  the  number  of  the  exact 
sciences. 

Some,  perhaps,  of  those  who  read  the  preceding  remarks 
will  ask,  What  is  the  use  of  Entomology  ?  These  I  would  ask 
to  consider  what  they  mean  by  use ;  they  will,  I  think,  find, 
though  they  may  not  like  to  confess  it,  that  their  idea  of  a 
useful  thing  is, — a  thing  which  can  be  turned  into  money. 
But  money  itself  is  only  valuable  in  as  far  as  it  contributes 
to  happiness,  whether  bodily  or  mental ;  and  even  if  the 
tendency  to  health,  which  is  given  by  the  regular  habits, 
temperance  and  industry,  without  which  no  one  can  be  an 
Entomologist,  are  to  be  considered  of  no  value ;  still  the 
constant  interest  without  anxiety  or  disappointment,  the 
gentle  exertion  without  overstraining  the  mind,  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  universal  beneficence  of  the  Creator 
even  towards  the  smallest  of  his  creatures,  can  hardly  fail 
to  bring  a  peaceful  happiness  to  the  mind  which  none  but  a 
philosopher  can  appreciate,  and  even  he  cannot  describe. 
If  indeed  he  could,  there  would  be  scarcely  any  that  were 
not  Naturalists,  instead  of  so  few  that  are. 

If  this  argument  be  not  enough,  I  will  conclude  with  a 
short  sentence  from  one  of  our  greatest  philosophers : 

Whatever  it  has  been  worth  God’s  while  to  create,  it 
must  be  worth  man’s  while  to  study.” 
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GHENT  TO  GLOGAU 

AND 

STETTIN  TO  SCHAFFHAUSEN 

IN  SEARCH  OF  ENTOMOLOGISTS. 

(By  the  Editor.) 


On  the  19th  of  May,  1855,  we  left  Ghent;  our  destination 
was  Glogau,  there  to  visit  in  his  own  domicile  the  illustrious 
Professor  of  Micro-Lepidopterology,  whose  writings  in  the 
Isis  and  Linnaea  have  caused  so  complete  a  revolution  in  the 
study  of  that  branch  of  science,  and  who  has  more  pupils 
scattered  over  Europe  than  many  a  Grecian  philosopher 
could  boast  of.  Though  our  object  was  to  get  to  Glogau, 
we  had  no  objection  to  stop,  or  turn  out  of  our  course  a 
little,  in  order  to  meet  with  other  Entomologists. 

Well !  as  already  mentioned,  we  left  Ghent  on  the  19th  of 
May  at  an  early  hour,  and,  arriving  at  Cologne  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  Belle  Vue,  at 
Deutz  ;  as  we  remained  there  a  whole  day  I  looked  about  to 
see  if  any  of  my  old  friends  were  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  found  larvae  of  Coleophora  fuscedinella  on 
birch,  and  of  C,  viminetella  and  Depressaria  conterminella. 
On  the  morning  of  the  21st  we  were  off  at  an  early  hour, 
and  at  midday  arrived  at  Hanover  (or  Hannover  as  they 
spell  it  there, and  I  suppose  they  know  best  how  to  spell  it); 
here  we  were  met  by  Herr  Dohrn,  the  President  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Stettin,  and  as  soon  as  dinner  was 
disposed  of,  I  went  to  call  on  Herr  Krosmann,  of  whose 
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very  existence  I  bad  previously  bad  no  definite  notion, 
tbougb  aware  that  Herrich-Schaffer  bad  a  Gdechia  Kr'ds- 
manniella,  p.  166,  No.  412,  Fig.  581,  wbicb  is,  I  believe, 
identical  with  our  Gelechia  Huhneri.  Herr  Krosmann’s 
collection  was  not  'particularly  rich  in  Micros;  they  were 
evidently  not  bisybr^e,  but  I  found  there  several  species  with 
wbicb  I  was  not  previously  acquainted,  and  picked  up  much 
valuable  information.  Herr  Krosmann  is  very  successful 
in  breeding  tbe  rotten-wood  and  fungus  feeders,  and  rears 
freely  that  lovely  insect  Tinea  nigralbella  from  fungi  on 
alder-trees,  also  Tinea  arcella  from  rotten- wood  ;  from  tbe 
same  pabulum  be  also  rears,  tbougb  not  commonly,  Anchinia 
Balucella^  F.  v.  R.  (H.-S.  vol.  v.  p.  143,  fig.  617)  ;  of  this 
be  gave  me  a  specimen,  wbicb  only  differs  in  size  from  (that 
great  rarity  with  us)  Aplota  palpella,  and  Herr  Krosmann 
assured  me  that  be  bad  seen  it  more  than  once  only  half  tbe 
size  of  tbe  large  specimen  be  gave  me  (see  ante,  p.  53). 
He  also  gave  me  bred  specimens  of  Incurvaria  Kdrneriella, 
and  Adela  viridella,  with  tbe  cases  from  wbicb  tbe  respec¬ 
tive  individuals  bad  emerged ;  these  cases  had  been  found 
amongst  fallen  leaves  in  the  spring.  Korneriella  will  cer- 
tainly  be  found  in  some  of  our  beech-woods ;  he  had  also 
bred  two  or  three  of  CEcophora  fiavifrontella  from  cases 
found  on  the  ground. 

He  gave  me  specimens  of  Laverna  conturhatella  and  Bu- 
talis  inspersella,  both  bred  from  the  shoots  of  JEpilobium 
angustifolium  (what  a  hint  for  those  Entomologists  who 
live  where  that  plant  grows  freely!),  and  Chauliodus  Illige- 
'rellus,  bred  from  larvae  feeding,  at  the  end  of  May  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  on  ^gopodium  podagraria  (indeed  that 
very  evening  Herr  Krosmann  w^ent  out  and  got  some  of 
these  larvae,  and  I  found  them  waiting  for  me  at  the  Hotel, 
on  my  return  late  at  night  from  the  Opera  Guillaume  Tell !) 
A  singular  circumstance  was  that  Herr  Krosmann  showed 
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me  in  his  breeding-cages  the  larvae  of  Lampronia  prwla- 
tella,  then  feeding  by  hundreds,  whereas  in  England  they 
have  ceased  feeding  long  before  then.  It  would  appear  as  if 
the  greater  cold  of  the  Continental  winters  checked  their 
jaw-work  earlier  in  the  autumn,  and  so  left  them  more  work 
to  do  in  the  spring.  I  obtained  from  Herr  Krbsmann  two 
species  I  did  not  previously  possess  — 

and  R'dslerstammia  cariosella—hesities  a  new  Tinea,  legiti- 
mella,  v.  Heyden  ;  I  also  borrowed  for  examination  and 
eventual  description  a  new  Tinea,  nearly  allied  to  fulvi- 
mitr6lla,?ii\dL  which  Herr  Krosmann  had  placed  in  his  cabi¬ 
net  as  that  species:  this  specimen  I  showed  to  the  various 
Lepidopteiists  I  subsequently  visited,  and  having  ascer¬ 
tained  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  species  is  new,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  naming  it,  after  Herr  Krosmaun  (in  recollection 
of  the  very  pleasant  afternoon  I  spent  with  him).  Tinea 
Krosmannii.* 

The  following  day  we  proceeded  to  Berlin,  arriving  late 
at  night  at  the  Hotel  Brandenbourg,  and  the  next  day  visited 
the  Museum,  saw  Professor  Klug,  and  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Herr  Hoppfer  and  Dr.  Gerstacker ;  the  former 
gave  me  specimens  of  a  very  pretty  new  Penthina  roseo- 
maculana,  Mann,  and  the  following  day  when  I  visited  his 
collection  I  obtained  an  indifferent  specimen  of  Mr.  Bux¬ 
ton’s  new  Chilo  (see  ante,  p.  33).  After  visiting  Herr 
Hoppfer  I  proceeded  to  Alexander-Strasse  to  visit  Herr 
Grabow,  whom  Professor  Zeller  had  only  discovered  the  pre¬ 
vious  autumn,  and  who  had  amassed  an  amount  of  valuable 
information  during  a  series  of  years,  all  of  which  would  pro- 

*  Tinea  Krosmann ii,  n.  sp.  Alis  anticis  hrunneis,  maculis  quatuor 
flavidis,  hrunneo-reticulatis,  duabus  dorsi,  duabus  alternantibus  poste- 
rioribus  costae  ;  capite  ferrugineo.  Exp.  al.  9^  lin. 

A  larger  and  broader-winged  insect  than  Fulvimitrella,  the  ground 
colour  of  the  wings  brown,  not  purplish-black;  the  spots  yellowish  and 
reticulated  with  brown ;  besides,  the  first  costal  spot  is  much  larger  than 
in  Fulvimitrella. 
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bably  have  remained  lost  to  science,  but  for  the  accidental 
discovery.  So  true  it  is  that  not  merely  the  Micro-Lepi- 
doptera,  but  also  the  Micro-Lepidopterw^s,  lehen  oft  seJir  ver- 
horgenl  (often  live  quite  concealed). 

Of  Herr  Grabow’s  observations  the  followino-  were  the  most 

o 

important.  The  larva  of  Hai'pella  bracteella  feeds  in  spring 
in  decayed  wood,  it  having  been  found  under  the  bark  of  a 
branch  of  a  mulberry  tree,  and  also  under  the  bark  of  dead 
branches  of  acacia :  the  larva  of  Sarpella  proboscidella^ 
which  has  long  been  known  as  a  wood-feeder,  feeds  in  oak  and 
willow,  and  spins  its  ‘^frass”  together  very  similarly  to  our 
Dasycera  sulphurellay  it  bores  through  the  wood  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  ;  Laverna  atra  (the  black  variety)  feeds  in  apple  shoots 
as  already  mentioned  {ante,  p.  56) ;  Gelechia  Populella,  the 
variety  Blattariella,  would  appear  to  be  a  distinct  species, 
it  is  found  in  early  spring  in  the  fallen  birch  leaves,  in 
those  which  are  rolled  up  ;  the  head  and  second  segment  are 
pale  brown,  whereas  in  the  ordinary  larvae  of  Populella, 
which  feed  on  poplars  in  May  and  June,  the  head  and 
second  segment  are  black  :  the  larva  of  Gelechia  pinyuinella 
feeds  under  the  moss,  on  the  trunks  of  poplar  trees  in  May; 
the  larva  of  Gelechia  alacella  feeds  in  June  on  the  lichens  on 
the  trunks  of  orchard  trees  (see  ante,  p.  51) ;  the  larva  of 
Acrolepia  assectella  feeds  in  the  leaves  or  stems  of  the  leek, 
in  September;  and  the  larva  of  Asychna  ceratella  (as already 
mentioned,  see  ante,  p.  57)  forms  a  gall  on  the  flower-buds 
of  Polygonum  amculare,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
small  pod,  and  in  it  the  larva  feeds  in  the  autumn,  changing 
to  pupa  the  following  spring. 

My  visit  to  Herr  Grabow  was  not  of  long  duration,  as  I 
had  an  engagement  that  afternoon  at  Potsdam,  but  as  mv 
visit  to  General  Hirektor  Lenne  was  not  an  Entomological 
one,  I  say  nothing  further  of  it  here  than  that  it  was  a  very 
pleasant  one,  and  I  hope  some  day  to  repeat  it  and  renew 
my  acquaintance  with  the  two  amusing  parrots. 
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In  the  evening  Herr  Dohrn  took  me  to  Dr.  Staudinger’s, 
and  on  pulling  the  bell  at  the  Doctor’s  door  the  handle 
came  off  in  my  friend’s  hand,  so  that  on  Dr.  Staudinger 
opening  the  door,  the  first  proceeding  was  to  present  him 
with  his  own  bell-handle,  t  am  thus  particular  in  men¬ 
tioning  this  circumstance,  for  fear  any  incorrect  version 
should  get  abroad  which  should  represent  the  President 
of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Stettin  as  a  filcber  of  door¬ 
knockers.  Dr.  Staudinger  is  a  young  Lepidopterist  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  energy,  favourably  known  to  the  scientific  world 
by  his  Dissertatio  Entomologica,  de  Sesiis  agri  Beroli- 
nensis  ”  ;  the  previous  summer  he  had  collected  diligently  in 
Corsica,  where  he  obtained  a  great  number  of  the  larvae  of 
that  rare  butterfly  Papilio  Hospiton  (these  were  emerging 
freely  from  the  pupae  at  the  end  of  May  when  we  called). 
Among  the  interesting  Micros  I  obtained  from  Dr.  Stau¬ 
dinger,  I  may  mention  Euplocaraus  Morellus,  bred  from 
decayed  wood  ;  Oelechia  plebejella  and  dryadella  from  the 
Island  of  Corsica,  the  former  especially  interesting,  it  being 
a  species  nearly  allied  to  Terrella  (intermediate  between  it 
and  Senectella),  which  Zeller  established  in  the  Isis,  1847,  p. 
850,  from  a  single  specimen ;  a  new  Gelechiay  intermediate 
between  Populella  and  Scintillella ;  and  a  new  Coleophora. 
Dr.  Staudinger  is  now  engaged  on  a  paper  containing  the 
results  of  his  labours,  on  which  account  I  omit  a  description 
here  of  these  novelties.  Dr.  Staudinger  has  determined  on 
an  Entomological  campaign  in  Iceland  !  a  bold  undertaking, 
but  I  fear  not  likely  to  be  a  profitable  one ;  I  trust  next 
summer  either  as  he  goes  there,  or  on  his  return,  we  shall 
see  him  in  London. 

This  completed  my  visits  to  the  Berlin  Lepidopterists, 
and  the  following  morning  we  departed  for  Glogau;  the 
railway  ran  through  a  sandy  district  covered  with  pine-forests, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns  we 
passed  that  the  land  showed  any  signs  of  cultivation ;  at 
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Hansdorf,  where  the  Glogau  branch  turns  off,  we  had  an 
hour  to  wait  and  dined  there,  not  foreseeing  the  dinner  that 
awaited  us  at  Glogau ;  from  Hansdorf  to  Glogau  the  country 
was  generally  far  more  extensively  cultivated,  and  therefore 
less  interesting  to  the  eyes  of  an  Entomologist. 

In  due  time  we  arrived  at  Glogau,  and  found  Professor 
Zeller  and  his  daughter  (who  speaks  English  very  fluently) 
waiting  for  us  at  the  station.  So  we  arrived  at  Glogau, 
and  in  due  time  were  leaving  the  inn  for  the  Lares  and 
Penates”  of  the  great  Micro-Lepidopterist ;  he  called  my 
attention  to  a  red-brick  building,  a  powder  magazine,  add¬ 
ing,  ^^And  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  I  live!”  My 
readers  need  not  take  this  as  a  caution  not  to  entrust  their 
unique  specimens  to  Professor  Zeller  for  his  determination, 
for  since  then  my  friend  has  changed  his  domicile.  The  con¬ 
versation  carried  on  between  Mrs.  Zeller  and  Mrs.  Stainton 
was  no  doubt  an  extremely  interesting  one ;  for  as  neither 
could  speak  a  word  of  the  language  of  the  other,  it  was 
necessarily  carried  on  by  the  eyes.  There  was  a  very  pretty 
look  out  from  the  Professor’s  upper-window,  for  being  near 
the  walls  of  the  town  we  looked  clean  over  them  on  to  the 
plantations  on  the  glacis^  where  nightingales  were  then  sing¬ 
ing  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  us ;  and  in  the  distance  we 
saw  an  extensive  plain  (for  the  country  is  all  tolerably  flat 
there),  through  which  the  sluggish  Oder,  then  fast  overflow¬ 
ing  his  banks,  wended  his  way.  Inside  the  room  I  must 
not  forget  to  notice  a  little  pet  canary  bird,  so  tame  that  it 
wmuld  perch  on  your  finger,  but  which  was  rather  shy  of 
taking  such  liberties  with  strangers.  This  canary  bird  is 
since  dead  I 

Of  the  Entomological  wonders  I  saw  at  Glogau  it  is  im¬ 
possible  here  to  enter  into  fully  5  very  many  species  long 
known  to  me  by  name  I  then  saw  for  the  first  time.  I 
found  many  species  that  have  never  yet  had  the  honour  of 
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being  published:  to  have  gone  minutely  into  all  the  points 
that  interested  me  would  have  kept  me  fully  employed  for 
a  week ;  but  Herr  Dohrn  was  inexorable,  and  we  were  only 
to  stop  at  Glogau  one  clear  day — but  of  all  the  things  I  met 
with  at  Professor  Zeller’s  house,  perhaps  nothing  made  a 
greater  impression  upon  me  than  the  pudding  (and  T  believe 
I  returned  it  the  complement)  ;  it  was  the  first  genuine  first- 
rate  German  pudding  we  had  met  with,  and  a  journal  of  our 
doings  would  be  very  incomplete  unless  this  pudding  received 
honourable  mention. 

The  following  morning  I  did  not  call  on  my  friend  till 
half-past  six,  thus  allowing  him  a  reasonable  time  to  attend 
to  his  own  Entomological  concerns,  for  caterpillars  will 
want  food,  and  moths  will  come  out  in  our  cages  and  want 
setting,  however  busy  we  may  be.  Later  in  the  day  we 
were  joined  by  a  Coleopterist,  Captain  Quedenfeld,  and 
Herr  Milkner;  and  we  went  for  an  excursion  to  the  Stadt- 
wald,  an  immense  pine  w^ood,  where  the  imagination 
was  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  awe  from  the  apparent 
infinity  of  the  forest.  On  looking  around  the  eye  wandered 
through  row^s  of  trees,  not  resting  upon  any  horizon  caused 
by  an  inequality  in  the  ground;  nor  by  the  density  of  the 
forest  obstructing  the  view,  but  actually  losing  itself  gra¬ 
dually  in  the  distance.  It  was  as  when  one  sees  the  ocean 
for  the  first  time!  Of  our  doings  in  the  Stadt-wald  I  have 
a  very  pleasant  recollection ;  the  cocoons  and  dead  ichneu- 
moned  larvae  of  Eutricha  Pini  had  a  charm  for  me  they 
would  never  have  possessed  but  for  the  species  having  been 
reputed  British.  Portions  of  the  pupa  skin  of  Sphinx  Pinas- 
tri  also  appeared  to  me  as  holy  relics ;  but  presently  friend 
Zeller  shouts  out  Dial  and  then  I  saw  this  MelitcBa  flittino* 
about,  and  presently  secured  by  Zeller’s  well-skilled  forceps. 
Bye-and-bye,  in  a  broad  avenue  in  the  wood,  Papilio 
Machaon  soared  near  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Here  I  was 
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introduced  to  Euchromia  Arhutella,  of  wdiich  larva,  pupa 
and  imago  could  all  be  simultaneously  collected  on  the 
plants  of  Arctosta'phyllos  Uva-iirsi.  I  also  made  the  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  of  Gnaphalium  arenariumj  and  two  of 
the  thereon  feeding  larvae — Coleophora  Gnaphalii  and 
Bucculatrix  Gnaplialiella ;  then  as  we  sat  under  the  small¬ 
leaved  lime  tree  {Tilia  parvifolia)^  the  excitement  of  seeing 
strange  birds,  hearing  the  call  of  the  Oriolus  Galhula,  whilst 
quietly  sipping  our  punch,  only  disturbed  by  the  gnats  that 
would  bite,  and  of  which  Mrs.  Stainton  retained  the  im¬ 
pressions  for  more  than  a  week,  formed  a  tout  ensemble  of 
pleasurable  sensations  not  often  experienced. 

But  to  leave  Glogau — for  our  stay  there  was  but  of  short 
duration — we  started  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning, 
reached  Berlin  in  due  course,  could  not  find  a  droshki  to  take 
us  to  the  Stettin-Eisenbabn  till  after  we  had  walked  or 
almost  run  a  couple  of  miles,  with  half  a  dozen  little  urchins 
carrying  our  baggage;  reached  the  station  just  in  comfort¬ 
able  time,  and  in  four  hours  we  found  ourselves  tolerably 
tired  and  very  hungry  at  Stettin. 

At  Stettin,  or  alternating  betw'een  Stettin  and  Hokendorf, 
between  the  town  and  country  residences  of  HerrDohrn,  we 
remained  a  week.  A  record  of  all  that  was  seen  and  done 
there  would  take  up  too  much  space,  neither  would  it  be  all 
Entomological ;  as,  for  instance,  it  would  relate  how  in  the 
great  beech  forest  at  Hokendorf,  a  steep  sandy  bank  attracted 
the  attention  of  Professor  Zeller,  and  he  made  many  and 
varied  attempts  to  reach  the  summit — the  loose  slippery 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  angle  of  elevation,  preventing  the 
attainment  of  this  object;  it  would  tell  how  Herr  Dohrn^s 
three  sons,  and  even  the  sohei'  writer  of  these  lines,  joined 
in  this  boyish  prank  till  we  were  all  about  as  sandy  as  we 
well  could  be.  At  Stettin  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hering,  who  has  a  fine  collection  of  Lepidoptera, 
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and  Herr  Moewe,  of  Stockholm,  who  arrived  by  the  steamer 
whilst  we  were  there. 

June  the  5th  we  left  Stettin,  and  arriving  in  Berlin  the 
same  evening,  I  had  first  an  interview  with  Herr  Grabow, 
who  kindly  lent  me  his  beautiful  drawings  of  the  transfor¬ 
mations  of  Micro~Lepido])tera  (which  I  exhibited  at  the 
July  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society);  and  there  I 
met  for  the  first  time  Graf  v.  Nicelli :  this,  as  many  of  my 
readers  will  know,  was  no  ordinary  meeting ;  we  had  both 
made  the  same  subject  our  hobby  for  years,  and  I  was  well 
aware  that  latterly  he  had  concentrated  his  attention  on  the 
subject  (the  genus  Lithocolletis)  much  more  than  I  had 
ever  done  (for  few  things  now  appear  to  me  more  rubbishy 
than  the  Monograph  of  British  Argyromiges,  which  in 
1848  I  inflicted  upon  the  readers  of  the  Zoologist).  Graf 
V.  Nicelli  showed  me  his  manuscript,  and  his  drawings  of 
the  wings  of  the  insects:  and  I  unhesitatingly  declare,  that 
if  the  publication  of  that  elaborate  Memoir  takes  place,  as  I 
hope  and  believe  it  will,  it  must  inevitably  take  a  high  rank 
among;  the  contributions  to  Entomological  science. 

The  next  morning  we  left  Berlin  and  proceeded  to  Cassel. 
We  had  intended  stopping  at  Eisenach,  but  an  Evangelical 
Conference  being  on  there  at  that  time,  we  were  afraid  of 
having  a  difficulty  in  finding  lodgings,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Cassel ;  we  had  some  of  the  learned  divines  for 
fellow  travellers  in  our  railway  carriage,  and  they  told  one 
another  diverting  stories  the  whole  day,  and  kept  us  fully 
amused,  though  I  don’t  profess  to  say  I  understood  a  tithe 
of  what  they  said,  yet  with  so  much  gesture  and  action  it 
w'as  a  very  different  affair  from  three  Englishmen  talking 
quietly  together,  moving  little  but  their  lips. 

From  Cassel  we  proceeded,  on  the  7th  of  J une,  to  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine.  I  had  always  had  a  great  idea  of  going  to 
Frankfort  long  before  I  conceived  the  grander  idea  of  Glogau 
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and  Stettin.  My  object  in  wanting  to  visit  Frankfort  was  to 
see  the  Collection  of  Senator  von  Heyden  ;  when  at  Glogau 
Professor  Zeller  had  mentioned  to  me  the  name  of  a  Herr 
Schmid,  whom  it  would  be  desirable  for  me  to  see  (future 
events  have  shown  that  he  was  indeed  a  mry  desirable 
person  for  me  to  see).  But,  as  I  was  saying,  we  left  Cassel 
at  8  A.M.,  and  it  being  an  express  train,  we  accomplished 
the  distance,  124  English  miles,  in  six  hours  and  a  half!  It 
was  a  tremendously  hot  day.  We  went  to  the  Hotel  de 
FEmpereur  Romain,  and  after  dining  I  sallied  forth,  and 
called  on  an  old  correspondent  of  mine,  Herr  Gabriel  Koch 
(the  author  of  the  ^^  Geographische  Verbreitung,  &c.’’  see  p. 
153).  Having  looked  over  his  Collection  he  took  me  to  Herr 
Schmid,  with  whom  I  spent  some  hours ;  the  information 
obtained  from  him  is  too  numerous  to  be  here  detailed.  I 
borrowed  from  him  a  manuscript  of  his  Observations  on  the 
Tineina,’^  their  transformations  and  habits,  from  which,  the 
following  day,  I  extracted  nearly  three  pages  of  foolscap  of 
valuable  information. 

But  oh!  that  following  day  ndiat  a  hot  day  it  was!  I 
never  was  so  nearly  melted  in  my  life ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  was  so  very  busy  that  I  had  not  even  time  to  melt. 
At  an  early  hour  I  visited  Senator  von  Heyden,  whose 
Collection,  as  is  well  known,  is  arranged,  not  in  a  Cabi¬ 
net,  but  in  little  boxes  on  the  shelves  of  a  book-case;  here 
I  had  a  rich  treat,  on  every  point  my  worthy  host  was 
well  supplied  with  information ;  and  among  a  few  of  the 
interesting  novelties  I  saw  Argyresthia  Icemgatella  from 
Pinus  larix,  and  A.  copiosella  from  P.  cembra  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  a  very  pretty  new  GracilariaAorm  imect,  frigi- 
dariella,  which  Senator  von  Heyden  had  bred  from  cones 
on  the  Alpine  willow  in  Switzerland;  here  also  I  became 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  distinct  third  species  of 
Nepticula  on  the  rose — Nepticula  centifoliella.  This  differs 
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at  a  glance  from  Anomalella  or  AnguHfasciella,  by  the 
straight,  broad,  pale  golden  fascia  of  the  anterior  wings  (the 
larva  was  sent  me  this  last  autumn  by  Herr  Miihlig,  and 
though,  like  the  larva  of  Anomalella^  it  forms  a  gallery, 
this  is  distinguished  in  the  case  of  Centifoliella  by  not  being 
at  its  origin  entirely  filled  up  with  the  black  excrement,  but 
has  a  narrow  empty  border  on  each  side;  the  larva  itself 
is  pale  amber,  darker  posteriorly,  with  the  dorsal  vessel 
dark  green).  On  leaving  Senator  von  Heyden  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  went  to  see  the  colleetion  of  Herr  Miihlig,  who  is  a 
most  successful  rearer  of  Micro- Lepidoptera,  and  has  dis¬ 
covered  several  new  species,  especially  in  the  genus  Coleo- 
phora.  The  number  of  interesting  things  that  I  saw  in  his 
various  cages  will  not  allow  of  my  specially  mentioning  them 
here.  After  leaving  Herr  Miihlig  I  hurried  back  to  the 
hotel  to  continue  my  extracts  from  Herr  Schmid’s  manu¬ 
script,  and  in  the  afternoon  revisited  Senator  von  Heyden, 
who  apologized  for  his  neglige  dress,  owing  to  the  great  heat. 
My  reply  was,  that  no  apology  was  necessary,  for  it  was  a 
real  treat  to  see  any  one  looking  cool ;  he  then  politely  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  take  off  my  coat,  and  I  at  once  profited 
bv  the  suggestion  and  taking  off  my  coat  and  waistcoat 
worked  away  for  two  hours  very  diligently  in  deshabille. 
Here  I  met  Herr  Scheidel,  a  very  enthusiastic  Coleopterist, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  son  of  the  w^orthy  Senator, 
who  is  also  an  ardent  Entomologist.  In  the  evening  it  was 
fortunately  much  cooler,  and  Senator  von  Heyden  invited 
us  all  to  the  Main  Lust,  where  we  vastly  enjoyed  the  fresh 
breezes  from  the  river  wdiilst  we  sat  at  our  supper,  our  ears 
being  regaled  with  the  music  of  a  very  respectable  band. 

The  following  day  we  quitted  Frankfort,  going  south  by  the 
Badische  Eisenbahn,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Freiburg  ; 
here  we  met  Dr.  Fischer,  the  Orthopterist.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  leaving  railways  and  their  conveniences  behind  us,  we 
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travelled  extra  post  through  the  Hollenthal,  walking  up  the 
hill  at  Steig  amongst  no  end  of  strange  flowers  ;  on  our 
right  was  the  huge  Feldberg,  still  with  much  unmelted  snow 
on  its  rugged  top ;  then  we  descended  to  the  shores  of  the 
Titisee,  and  soon  afterwards  arrived  at  Lenzkirch,  where  we 
stopped  to  dine.  This  was  our  first  incursion  into  scenery 
of  a  really  grand  nature.  Thuringia  we  had  thought  pretty, 
but  here  we  saw  something  far  more  than  pretty,  and  as, 
after  leaving  Lenzkirch,  we  found  the  meadows  assuming  a 
more  subalpine  flora,  and  beautiful,  and,  to  us,  strange  in¬ 
sects  flitted  on  all  sides,  the  idea  struck  me  Hovr  many, 
HOVY  VERY  MANY  WOULD  THAT  SUMMER  TRAVEL  OVER 
THAT  VERY  GROUND  WE  WERE  THEN  TRAVELLING  OVER 
WITHOUT  REAPING  ANY  OF  THAT  INTENSE  DELIGHT 
WHICH  SOME  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  THE  PRODUCTIONS  OF 
NATURE  WOULD  AFFORD  THEM.  Here  in  the  meadows 
were  growing  Trollius  Enropccus  and  Geranium  praiense, 
neither  of  which  had  I  seen  wild  since  I  visited  the  lake  dis¬ 
trict  of  Cumberland  in  1846;  and  what  botanist  has  not  felt 
the  pleasure  (akin  to  that  of  meeting  with  an  old  friend  after 
years  of  absence)  of  finding  after  a  lapse  of  time  some  plant 
not  seen  for  many  years  ?  and  who  that  is  not  a  naturalist 
can  know  that  feeliriij? 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  Mr.  Albert  Smith  in  his 

Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc”  would  give  some  details  of  the 
successive  changes  of  vegetation,  and  the  different  forms  of 
insect  life,  by  which  as  he  ascended  from  the  verdant  valley 
to  the  snow-clad  summit  he  found  himself  surrounded,  he 
would  add  much  to  the  interest  of  his  story  with  many  of 
his  younger  hearers.  His  capability  of  improving  his  tale 
year  by  year,  so  as  to  make  it  ever  interesting  and  ever  in¬ 
structive,  induces  me  to  throw  out  this  suggestion;  and  if 
during  next  August’s  recess  he  visits  the  land  of  mountains 
and  lakes,  with  the  view  of  practically  observing  some 
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of  the  Botanical  and  Entomological  features  of  the  ascent 
to  the  snow-line,  his  hearers  in  1857  will  no  doubt  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  results  of  his  observations. 

It  was  after  we  had  left  Lenzkirch  that  we  saw  the  first 
Podalirius ;  it  was  sitting  on  a  leaf  of  a  cherry  tree. 

In  due  time  we  reached  Stiihlingen  and  entered  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  before  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  bank  of  clouds 
in  the  west,  we  were  gazing  at  the^Bheinfall  from  the  gardens 
of  the  Hotel  Weber. 

Here,  however,  we  found  no  Entomologists,  and  though 
but  six  hours  removed  from  Zurich,  the  residence  of  Professor 
Frey,  we  were  unable  to  proceed  further  ;  and  the  next  day, 
turning  our  backs  on  Schafi’hausen  and  the  Rheinfall,  we 
hurried  home  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  to  travel,  and  so  ended 
our  travels  from  Ghent  to  Glogau,  and  Stettin  to 
ScHAFFHAUSEN,  IN  SEARCH  OF  ENTOMOLOGISTS.’’ 
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The  present  year  has  produced  in  England  three  Ento¬ 
mological  works  of  unusual  importance  (the  entire  cost  of 
all  three  is  exactly  21s.)  ;  these  we  enumerate  in  the  order 
of  publication. 


THE  ENTOMOLOGIST’S  ANNUAL  FOR  1855. 

Second  Edition,  pp.  153.  London  :  John  Van  Voorst, 

Price  2s.  6d, 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  First  Edition  was  taken  up  not  only 
rendered  a  Second  Edition  of  the  Annual  necessary,  but  by  reveal¬ 
ing  a  much  larger  demand  than  the  most  sanguine  had  anticipated, 
enabled  the  bulk  of  the  work  to  be  considerably  increased  without 
any  addition  to  the  cost. 


The  Contents  of  the  Second  Edition  were  as  follows:  — 
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The  Pursuit  of  Entomology.  (By  the  Editor)  .  .  1 

*An  Address  to  Young  Entomologists  at  Eton,  Har¬ 
row,  Winchester,  Rugby  and  at  all  other  Schools.  (By  the 
Editor) . 4 


^Instructions  in  Collecting  and  Preserving  Lepi- 
DOPTERA.  (By  the  Editor) . 
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Hymenoptera.  (By  Frederick  Smith)  .  .  .87 

New  British  Bees  discovered  since  Kirby’s  Monographia  89 
New  Fossorial  Hymenoptera  .  .  .  .  .96 

Notes  on  British  Myrmicidae  and  Formicidas  .  .  .97 

Notes  in  Explanation  of  the  New  Species  of  Aculeate 
Hymenoptera  in  Stephens’s  Systematic  Catalogue  .  98 

^Instructions  in  Collecting  and  Preserving  Coleop- 
TERA.  (By  T.  Vernon  IVollaston,  M.A.,  F.L.S.)  .  101 

Coleoptera.  (By  E.  W.  Janson) . 110 

New  British  Coleoptera  since  Stephens’s  Manual  .  .116 


Important  New  Works  on  Entomology  ....  142 

The  Entomologist’s  Companion  .  .  .  .  .142 

Geodephaga  Britannica  ......  143 

Insecta  Britannica ;  Lepidoptera,  Tineina  .  .  .  145 

Insecta  Maderensia  . . .  147 

^The  Butterflies  of  Great  Britain  .  .  .  .  .150 

^Hints  to  Students  of  Entomology  .  .  .  .  .  152 


Those  Articles  to  which  an  *  is  here  prefixed  Avere  added  to  the 
Second  Edition,  not  having  appeared  in  the  original  edition.  On 
this  subject  the  following  passage  appeared  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Second  Edition. 

In  preparing  the  Second  Edition  I  found  myself  able  to  expand 
the  volume  a  little,  and  have  therefore  introduced  ‘  An  Address  to 
Young  Entomologists  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby  and  at 
all  other  Schools,’  and  ‘  Instructions  in  Collecting  and  Preserving 
Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera,’  which  will  I  hope  be  found  useful  to 
those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended.  I  hope  that  this  increase 
in  the  size  of  this  edition  will  not  render  the  purchasers  of  the  first 
edition  dissatisfied  with  their  bargain  ;  as  these  chapters  are  quite 
elementary  they  are  comparatively  useless  to  the  ‘  old  hands,’  yet, 
if  anyone  feels  himself  aggrieved  in  this  matter,  if  he  Avishes  it,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  give  him  a  copy  of  the  Second  Edition  in  ex¬ 
change  for  his  copy  of  the  first.*” 

The  following  extracts  from  the  additional  matter  are  given  as 
samples. 

An  Entomologist  soon  finds  that  the  field  before  him  is  so  vast, 
that  even  if,  as  is  now  generally  the  case,  he  confine  himself  to  one 
order  of  insects,  for  him  to  catch  a  sufficient  quantity  of  each  species 
to  supply  even  his  limited  circle  of  young  Entomological  acquaintance 

*  I  may  here  mention,  that  I  have  by  me  a  few  copies  of  the  Second 
Edition,  of  which  the  covers  are  soiled,  and  which  I  shall  be  happy  to 
dispose  of  to  any  Entomologist  for  Is.  3g?.  each.  Entomologists  in  the 
Country  can  forward  postage  stamps  for  that  amount. 
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is  no  pursuit  for  an  idler ;  indeed  he  cannot  long’  have  pursued  this  I 

branch  of  Natural  History  without  noticing  that  if,  as  the  late  Dr.  i 

Arnold  remarked,  an  early  separation  is  observed  at  school  between  ; 

the  idlers  and  the  workers  of  the  community,  that  he  has  already  | 

taken  his  election  among  the  latter  class.  I , 

‘‘  Want  of  useful  employment  for  their  time  is  the  great  bane  of 
the  mass  of  mankind — for  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle 
hands  to  do — any  one  wlio  can  early  initiate  the  young  to  some  I 

attractive  amusement,  which  shall  at  the  same  time  afford  them  I 

useful  employment,  becomes  a  benefactor  to  his  race.  Now,  of  all  ' 

branches  of  study.  Entomology  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  to  ii 

the  young.’’  1 1 

:!j 

*  I'l 

‘^But  even  the  fortunate  possessor  of  several  works  on  Entomo-  J 

logy  will  still  find  himself  at  a  loss  to  name  many  of  his  specimens ;  ^  i 

yet  there  are  several  Entomologists,  who,  like  myself,  would  gladly  : , 

afford  any  beginner  such  information  as  he  might  feel  disposed  to  i 

seek — but  how  is  the  tyro  to  get  acquainted  with  any  of  these  use-  ■  ' 

ful  members  of  the  community?  Of  course  I  cannot  answer  so 
clearly  for  others  as  I  can  for  myself,  but  I  know  this,  that  if  any  I 

young  collector  (not  under  fourteen  years  of  age)  were  to  write  to  jj 

me  for  information,  I  should  be  more  pleased  at  receiving  his  in-  >i 

quiry  than  he  would  be  at  obtaining  my  answer ;  and  let  him  not 
imagine  that  I  am  a  sedate  elderly  person,  with  no  fellow  feeling  for  ii 

a  mischievous  school  boy.  I  have  no  sedateness  about  me,  and  am  ^ 

as  full  of  fun  as  any  one  ;  and  as  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  used,  when  at  ; 

Laleham,  to  ‘romp  and  play  in  the  garden,  or  plunge  with  a  boy’s 
delight  into  the  Thames,  entering  into  his  pupils’  amusements  with  ! 

scarcely  less  glee  than  themselves,’  so  I  am  quite  ready  to  participate  ’ 

in  the  delight  of  the  youngest  Entomologist,  on  adding  some  species  f 

to  his  collection,  or  some  new  fact  to  his  knowledge — but  further  to  ,  j 

facilitate  the  first  step,  and  we  all  know  that  ‘  ce  n’est  que  le  pre-  ] 

mier  pas  qui  coute,’  I  here  give  samples  of  letters  such  as  may  be  !  ^ 

useful  as  models  by  those  seeking  for  information 

“Dear  Sir,  l\ 

“  Encouraged  by  your  invitation  in  the  Entomologist’s  f 

Annual,  I  write  to  ask  if  you  can  tell  me  at  what  time  of  the  year  ; 

I  should  seek  for  the  larvse  of  the  Emperor  moth  {Saturnia  Car- 
pini\  and  which  would  be  the  most  likely  localities  in  which  to 
find  them. 

“  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  very  truly.” 


I 
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“  Dear  Sir, 

lately  found  a  hairy  caterpillar  of  a  bright  yellow, 
with  long  red  tufts  of  hair,  and  a  black  chain-like  mark  down  the 
back.  I  have  tried  it  with  various  kinds  of  food,  and  it  will  not 
eat.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  and  on  what  plant  I  should  feed 
it?  Your  invitation  to  those  in  search  of  information  encourages 
me  to  trouble  you  with  this  inquiry. 

“  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

‘‘  Yours  very  truly.’’ 

From  Mr.  Wollaston’s  Notes  on  the  Collecting  and  Preserving 
of  Coleoptera,”  the  following  extract  furnishes  a  good  specimen  of 
the  pleasant  genial  style  of  that  writer. 

‘‘ It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  progress  of  agriculture 
needs  to  lay  waste  our  Entomological  preserves  and  to  extenminate 
insect  life.  In  some  few  instances  (as  in  the  destruction  of  forests), 
this  may  be  and  probably  is  the  case,  but  I  am  convinced  that,  in 
a  general  way,  the  very  reverse  is  nearer  the  truth.  The  vast 
superiority  of  the  London  district  (highly  cultivated  as  it  is)  over 
almost  every  other  in  England,  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  this ; 
and  I  may  add,  from  personal  observation,  that  I  have  never  met 
with  such  marked  success  as  along  railway  embankments,  and  on 
other  grounds  recently  turned  up  by  the  edges  of  gardens  and  fields 
where  the  vegetation  is  rank  and  redundant.  Let  not  the  collector 
assume,  therefore,  that  he  must  needs  sally  to  a  distance  for  his  game, 
since  he  will  often  reap  a  richer  harvest  a  hundred  yards  from  his 
own  door  than  by  taking  a  freturn  ticket’  (which  involves  moreover 
the  loss  of  time)  for  a  hundred  miles  into  the  country,  perchance  into 
some  cold  clayey  region  where  his  exertions  will  prove  comparatively 
fruitless. 

Let  the  moss  be  carefully  examined  (for  the  minuter  tribes) 
wherever  it  can  be  procured,  though  more  especially  from  off  the 
trunks  of  trees.  The  best  plan  in  the  winter  months  is  to  shake  it 
over  a  large  bag,  the  contents  of  which  may  be  gradually  turned 
out  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  at  home ;  and  if  overhauled  in  front 
of  a  window  nothing  will  be  lost,  as  those  species  which  escape  will 
almost  invariably  fly  or  Tun  to  the  light,  and  may  be  immediately 
secured  from  oflP  the  glass.” 
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CATALOGUE  OF  BRITISH  HYMENOPTERA  in 
the  Collection  of  the  British  Museum.  By  Frederick 
Smith,  M.E.S. 

Part  I.  Apidm — Bees.  1855.  Price  6s.* 

John  Bull  is  a  singular  individual  he  never  can  do  anything  in 
a  straightforward  way,  but  is  always  making  tremendous  circles  in 
order  to  reach  a  spot  immediately  in  front  of  him.  If  he  wishes  to 
retire  from  parliament  it  cannot  be  done,  unless  he  can  obtain  some 
situation  under  the  crown,  when  at  once  his  seat  is  vacant.  If  he 
wishes  to  retire  from  the  East  India  Direction,  why  he  has  to  sell 
his  stock  and  then  he  is  no  longer  qualified.  The  volume  before  us 
has  induced  these  remarks,  because  it  is  not  a  Catalogue  but  a 
Monograph,  and  as  such  probably  the  most  useful  work  which  has 
yet  been  ‘‘printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees’’  of  the  British  Museum  : 
but  then  it  could  not  be  called  a  Monograph ;  that  would  be  too 
straightforward  for  John,  and  so  it  is  misnamed  a  Catalogue,  and 
everybody  is  requested  to  observe  whenever  the  work  is  noticed, 
that  it  is — 


“  No  Catalogue,  no  Catalogue,  no  Catalogue  at  all. 

But  a  truly  magnificent  Monograph.” 

This  volume  extends  to  248  pages,  12mo.,  with  10  Plain  Plates ; 
it  contains  full  descriptions  of  all  the  known  species  of  British  Bees, 
with  notices  of  their  habits  and  economy.  As  samples  of  the  pleasant 
style  and  truth-seeking  earnestness  of  the  author,  we  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages,  and  the  work  abounds  with  many  others  of  equal 
interest. 

“  The  bees  included  in  the  genus  Andrena  may  be  truly  said  to 
be  the  harbingers  of  spring,  for  on  the  first  fine  days  of  April  males 
will  be  found  frequenting  the  catkins  and  the  early  flowers  of  spring. 
My  earliest  date  of  their  capture  is  March  4th,  1849,  when  I  met 
with  Andrena  bicolor  and  Gwynana,  both  sexes  of  each. 

“  This  genus  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  species  of  all  the 
genera  of  bees  found  in  this  country.  We  have  about  seventy 
known  species,  and  when  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  are 
assiduously  searched,  no  doubt  many  more  will  be  added.  These 
bees  are  all  borrowers  in  the  ground,  some  species  preferring  banks 

*  Some  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  by  country  Entomologists 
in  obtaining  the  Museum  Catalogues  through  a  bookseller.  E.  Newman, 
of  9,  Devonshire  Street,  Bishopsgate,  will  be  happy  to  execute  orders 
for  any;  see  classified  list  on  Wrapper  of  Zoologist  for  January,  1856. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  any  Entomologist  with  this  Catalogue  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  on  the  receipt  of  6s.  in  postage  stamps. 
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of  light  earth,  others  hard  trodden  pathwaj^s,  &c.  ;  their  burrows 
differ  in  depth,  but  are  seldom  less  than  about  six,  whilst  others 
excavate  to  nine  or  ten  inches.  At  the  bottom  of  each  burrow  is 
formed  a  small  oval  cell,  or  chamber,  in  which  the  industrious 
female  lays  up  a  small  pellet  of  pollen  mixed  with  honey :  these 
little  balls  are  usually  about  the  size  of  a  garden  pea,  varying  some¬ 
what  in  size  in  different  species.  Sometimes,  apparently  to  econo¬ 
mise  time,  the  bee  constructs  branch  tunnels,  each  having  a  similar 
chamber  at  its  extremity;  this  peculiarity  I  have  observed  in 
A.  ruhricata  and  A.  fulvescens ;  it  is  also  probably  not  unusual 
with  many  other  species.  When  she  has  completed  her  task,  she 
closes  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

These  bees  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  parasites  ;  the  first  to  be 
remarked  upon  are  those  bees  which  compose  the  genus  Nomada  ; 
they  are  more  popularly  known  as  wasp-bees,  since  they  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  the  small  solitary  species  of 
that  family.  These  parasites  appear  to  be  upon  a  perfectly  friendly 
footing  with  the  industrious  bees,  and  are  permitted  without  let  or 
hindrance  to  enter  their  burrow^s.  It  has  been  advanced  as  a  proof 
of  the  ingenuity  and  artifice  necessary  to  be  employed  in  effecting 
the  deposit  of  their  eggs  in  the  working  bees’  nests,  that  the  parasites 
should  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  bees  upon  which  they  are  para¬ 
sitic.  Some  instances  may  undoubtedly  be  advanced,  as  Apathus 
and  Bombus,  and  also  in  the  different  species  of  Volucella  which 
infest  the  nests  of  humble  bees,  but  amongst  the  solitary  bees  no 
such  resemblance  is  required  to  aid  in  any  necessary  deception.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  two  cases  are  not  analogous ;  this  is  true, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  Bombi  and  their 
enemies,  it  may  not  be  necessary,  but  as  regards  solitary  bees  it 
certainly  is  not ;  colonies  of  Andrenidce  and  their  parasites  mingle 
together  in  perfect  harmony,  issuing  from  and  entering  into  the 
burrows  indiscriminately.  I  have  on  several  occasions  watched 
with  much  enjoyment  a  large  colony  of  Eucera  longicornis,  the 
males  occasionally  darting  forward  with  great  velocity,  then  turn¬ 
ing  sharply  round,  and  as  it  were  swimming  in  circles  close  to  the 
ground,  then  darting  off  again  and  again  in  an  unceasing  round  of 
sportive  enjoyment ;  their  industrious  partners,  whose  whole  exist¬ 
ence  appears  to  be  bound  up  in  one  unceasing  round  of  labour, 
would  occasionally  return  home  laden  with  food  for  their  young 
progeny.  Sometimes  it  would  happen  that  a  Nomada  had  pre¬ 
viously  entered  her  nest ;  when  such  proved  to  be  the  case  she 
would  issue  from  it,  and  flying  off  to  a  short  distance  wait  patiently 
until  the  parasite  came  forth,  when  she  would  re-enter  and  deposit 
her  burden.  It  will  be  observed  in  this  instance  that  between 
Eucera  and  Nomada  no  resemblance  exists  in  general  appearance, 
one  being  several  times  larger  than  the  other,  and  covered  with  pu- 
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besceiice  of  a  sombre  colour,  whereas  the  parasite  is  a  gaily  coloured 
insect,  destitute  of  pubescence,  and  readily  observed  from  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  its  colouring . Much  further  investigation  is 

still  necessary  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  connexion  which  exists  between  the  bees  and  their  parasites. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  parasitic  larva  is  hatched  sooner  than 
that  of  the  rightful  owner  of  the  nest,  and  that  it  consequently  con¬ 
sumes  the  food  and  leaves  the  larva  of  the  bee  to  perish.  But  to  this 
I  do  not  assent ;  it  appears  so  contrary  to  all  natural  laws  that  I  can¬ 
not  think  it  even  probable;  nature  I  have  never  observed  to  be  thus 
wasteful  of  animal  life — such  a  proceeding  is  unnecessary  and  there¬ 
fore  unlikely.  Where  a  destruction  of  animal  life  is  observed,  it  can 
usually  be  traced  to  some  reasonable  cause,  as  the  destruction  of 
the  larvae  of  certain  Lepidoptera^  being  a  check  upon  their  super¬ 
abundance  ;  a  parallel  to  this  does  not  appear  to  me  to  exist  in 
the  case  of  the  bees.  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe,  that  when 
the  parasite  has  deposited  her  egg  upon  the  store  of  pollen,  the 
industrious  bee  at  once  deserts  it  and  proceeds  to  construct  a  fresh 
burrow ;  and  that  the  parasites  which  may  be  observed  constantly 
entering  dilferent  burrows,  do  so  in  order  that  they  may  find  the  re¬ 
quisite  quantity  of  food,  which  will  usually  be  much  less  than  that 
required  for  the  industrious  bee  ;  having  found  which,  they  deposit 
then*  egg,  and  the  nest  is  then  possibly  deserted  by  its  legitimate 

owner.” . 

‘Mf  1  were  asked  which  genus  of  bees  would  afford  the  most  abund¬ 
ant  materials  for  an  essay  on  the  diversity  of  instinct,  I  should  with¬ 
out  hesitation  point  out  the  genus  Osma.”  .  .  .  aurulenta 

and  O.  bicolor  are  bees  which  commonly  burrow  in  banks  ;  the 
latter  being  very  abundant  in  some  situations,  forming  colonies,  but 
although  it  appears  to  be  the  natural  habit  of  these  species  to  con¬ 
struct  tunnels  in  hard  banks,  with  great  labour  and  untiring  per¬ 
severance,  still  we  find  them  at  times  exhibiting  an  amount  of 
sagacity  and  a  degree  of  knowledge  that  at  once  dispels  the  idea 
of  their  actions  being  the  result  of  a  mere  blind  instinct,  impelling 
them  in  one  undeviating  course.  A  moment’s  consideration  will 
suffice  to  call  to  mind  many  tunnels  and  tubes  ready-formed,  which 
would  appear  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  bees  ; 
for  instance,  the  straws  of  a  thatch  and  many  reeds ;  and  what 
could  be  more  admirably  adapted  to  their  requirements  than  the 
tubes  of  many  shells?  So  thinks  the  bee  !  O.  aurulenta  and  O. 
hicolor  both  select  the  shells  of  Helix  hortensis  and  H.  nemoralis  ; 
the  shells  of  these  snails  are  of  course  very  abundant,  and  lie  half 
hidden  beneath  grass,  mosses  and  plants ;  the  bees  finding  them  in 
such  situations  dispense  Avith  their  accustomed  labour  and  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  deserted  shells.  The  number  of  cells  varies  according 
to  the  length  of  the  whorl  of  the  shell  selected,  the  usual  number 
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being  four,  but  in  some  instances  they  construct  five  or  six,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  end  of  the  whorl ;  a  suitable  supply  of  pollen  and 
honey  is  collected,  an  egg  deposited,  and  a  partition  formed  of 
abraded  vegetable  matter ;  the  process  is  repeated  until  the  requisite 
number  is  formed,  when  the  whole  is  most  carefully  protected  by 
closing  up  the  entrance  with  small  pellets  of  clay,  sticks  and  peb¬ 
bles  ;  these  are  firmly  cemented  together  with  some  glutinous  matter, 
and  the  bee  has  finished  her  task. 

^‘We  will  now  observe  the  intelligence  of  the  bee  under  different 
circumstances  j  she  has  selected  the  adult  shell  of  Helix  aspersa ; 
the  whorl  of  this  species  is  much  larger  in  diameter  than  that  of 
H.  nemoralis  or  H.  hortensis— too  wide,  in  fact,  for  a  single  cell. 
Our  little  architect,  never  at  a  loss,  readily  adapts  it  to  her  purpose 
by  forming  two  cells  side  by  side,  and  as  she  advances  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  whorl,  it  becomes  too  wide  even  for  this  contrivance. 
Here  let  us  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  little  creature  j  she  constructs 
a  couple  of  cells  transversely  !  And  this  is  the  little  animal  which 
has  been  so  blindly  slandered  as  being  a  mere  machine!’^ 

“The  Bomhi  are  the  most  generally  known  of  all  the  genera  of 
wild  bees  ;  hence  they  have  received  a  variety  of  popular  names.  In 
Hampshme  they  are  called  Dumbledors,  in  other  districts  Bumble¬ 
bees  and  Hummel-bees  ;  the  brown  species  are  known  in  Scotland 
as  the  Foggie-bee,  no  idea  existing  of  there  being  more  than  one 
species  of  that  colour.  It  is  very  probable  that  Humble  may  be  a 
corruption  of  humming,  for  we  constantly  find,  in  natural  history, 
popular  names  given  to  animals  and  plants  extremely  characteristic. 
No  one,  who  loves  to  watch  nature  in  all  her  varied  guise,  can  have 
failed  in  early  spring,  when  the  catkins  are  first  found  on  the  willow, 
to  notice  the  loud  hum  of  the  females  of  different  species  of  Bomhi ; 
and  in  May,  when  the  horse-chestnut  blooms,  from  the  break  to  the 
close  of  day  the  hum  of  these  industrious  bees  is  unceasing.^^ 

We  annex  a  list  of  the  British  Bees  wdiich  will  be  found  described 
in  the  work  before  us,  feeling  confident  that  this  volume  will  give  a 
vast  stimulus  to  the  study  of  this  group  of  insects,  and  that  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  whole  will  be  found  of  considerable  assistance. 

Catalogue  of  British  Andrenid^e  and  Apid^. 


Fam.  I.  ANDBENIDA:. 
Subfam.  I.  OBTUSILIN- 


3.  margin ata. 

4.  Daviesana. 


HUES. 

Genus  1.  Colletes. 


2.  Pnosopis. 


1.  succincta. 

2.  fodiens. 


1.  communis. 

2.  annularis. 
8.  dilatata. 


4.  cornuta. 
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5.  punctulatissima. 

6.  signata. 

7.  hyalinata, 

8.  varipes. 

9.  variegata. 

Subfara.  2.  ACUTILIN- 
GUES. 

3.  Sphecodes. 

1.  gibbus. 

2.  rufescens. 

3.  subquadratus. 

4.  ephippia. 

5.  fuscipennis. 

4.  Halictus. 

1.  rubicundus. 

2.  xanthopus. 

3.  leucozonius. 

4.  zoiiulus. 

5.  quadricinctus. 

6.  sexnotatus. 

7.  4-iiotatus. 

8.  maculatus. 

9.  cylindricus. 

10.  albipes. 

11.  prasinus. 

12.  lugubris. 

13.  flavipes. 

14.  gramineus. 

15.  Smeathmanellus. 

16.  seratus. 

17.  morio. 

18.  leucopus. 

19.  longulus. 

20.  Isevis. 

21.  subfasciatus. 

22.  fulvicomis. 

23.  minutus. 

24.  nitidiusculus. 

25.  interruptus. 

26.  minutissimus. 

5.  Andrena. 

1.  Hattorfiana. 

2.  Rosse. 

3.  eximia. 

4.  florea. 


5.  decorata. 

6.  Cetii. 

7.  cingulata. 

8.  ferox. 

9.  cineraria. 

10.  pilipes. 

11.  thoracica. 

12.  nitida. 

13.  vitrea. 

14.  albicans. 

15.  similis. 

16.  fulva. 

17.  Clarkella. 

18.  Gwynana. 

19.  bicolor. 

20.  helvola. 

21.  varians. 

22.  atriceps. 

23.  Mouffetella. 

24.  nigro-senea. 

25.  Trimmerana. 

26.  conjuncta. 

27.  spinigera. 

28.  picicornis. 

29.  bimaculata. 

30.  Smithella. 

31.  Lapponica. 

32.  nigriceps. 

33.  simillima. 

34.  pubescens. 

35.  angustior. 

36.  denticulata. 

37.  tridentata. 

38.  fucata. 

39.  picipes. 

40.  clypeata. 

41.  constricta. 

42.  frontalis. 

43.  Aprilina. 

44.  fulvicrus. 

45.  extricata. 

46.  polita. 

47.  iiilvago. 

48.  fulvescens. 

49.  longipes. 

50.  albicrus. 
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51.  labialis. 

52.  chrysosceles. 

53.  Coitana. 

54.  analis. 

55.  minutula. 

56.  nana. 

57.  nigrifrons. 

58.  argentata. 

59.  dorsata. 

60.  connectens. 

61.  fuscata. 

62.  Afzeliella. 

63.  convexiuscula. 

64.  Kirbyi. 

65.  Collinsonana. 

66.  Lewiiiella. 

67.  Wilkella. 

68.  xanthura. 

6.  Macropis. 

1.  labiata. 

7.  CiLISSA. 

1.  hsemorrhoidalis. 

2.  leporina. 

8.  Dasypoda. 

1.  liirtipes. 

Fam.  II.  APIDiE. 

Sabfam.  1.  ANDRENOIDES. 

1.  Panurgus. 

1.  calcaratus. 

2.  Banksianus. 

Subfam.  2.  CUCULIN^E. 

2.  Nomada. 

1.  ruficornis. 

2.  lateralis. 

3.  baccata. 

4.  ochrostoma. 

5.  borealis. 

6.  signata. 

7.  Lathburiana. 

8.  varia. 

9.  xantbosticta. 

10.  flavoguttata. 

11.  Roberjeotiana. 


12.  armata. 

13.  rubra. 

14.  furva. 

15.  mistura. 

16.  Fabriciana. 

17.  Germanica. 

18.  atrata. 

19.  Solidaginis. 

20.  Jacobseae. 

21.  lineola. 

22.  alternata. 

23.  sexfasciata. 

24.  succincta. 

3.  Epeolus. 

1 .  variegatus. 

4.  Cgelioxa^s. 

1 .  quadridentata. 

2.  simplex. 

3.  sponsa. 

4.  urobrina. 

5.  rufescens. 

6.  Vectis. 

5.  Stelis. 

1.  aterrima. 

2.  phseoptera. 

3.  octomaciilata. 

6.  Melecta. 

1.  luctuosa. 

2.  armata. 

Subfam.  3.  DASYGASTR^. 

7.  OsMIA. 

1.  rufa. 

2.  aurulenta. 

3.  bicolor. 

4.  xanthomelana. 

5.  parietina. 

6.  pilicornis. 

7.  fulviventris. 

8.  spinulosa. 

9.  senea. 

10.  leucomelana. 

8.  Megachile. 

1.  centuncularis. 

2.  ligniseca. 
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3.  versicolor. 

4.  pyrina. 

5.  odoiitura. 

6.  argentata. 

7.  circiimcincta, 

8.  Williiglibiella. 

«  9.  maritima. 

9,  Anthidium. 

1.  manicatum. 

10.  Chelostoma. 

1.  florisomne. 

2.  Campanularum. 

11.  Heriades. 

1.  truncorum. 

12.  Ceratina. 

1.  cserulea. 

2.  albilabris. 

Subfam.4.  SCOPULIPEDES. 

13.  Eucera. 

1.  longicornis. 

14.  Saropoda. 

1.  bimaculata. 

15.  Anthophora. 

1.  retusa. 

2.  acervorum. 

3.  quadriniaculata. 

4.  furcata. 


Subfam.  5.  SOCIALES. 

16.  Bombus. 

1.  muscorum. 

2.  senilis. 

3.  Smith  ianus. 

4.  fragrans. 

5.  sylvarum. 

6.  lapponicus. 

7.  Derhamellus 

8.  pratorum, 

9.  nivalis. 

10.  Scrimsliiranus, 

11.  collinus. 

12.  terrestris. 

13.  lucorum. 

14.  soroensis. 

15.  lapidarius. 

16.  Iiortorum. 

17.  Latreillellus. 

18.  subterraneus. 

17.  Apathus. 

1.  rupestris. 

2.  campestris. 

3.  Barbutellus. 

4.  vestalis. 

18.  Apis. 

1.  mellifica. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TINEINA. 
Vol.  I.,  containing  Nepticula,  Part  1 ;  Cemiostoma,  Part 
1.  By  H.  T.  Stainton,  assisted  by  Professor  Zeller 
and  J.  W.  Douglas.  Eight  coloured  Plates.  8vo.  Pp. 
338.  London:  John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster  Row; 
Paris:  Deyrolle,  Rue  de  la  Monnaie  19;  Berlin:  E.  S. 
Mittler  and  Sohn,  Zirnmerstrasse  84,  85.  Price  125.  Qd. ; 
15  francs;  4  thlr.  6  sgr. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Preface, — 

The  letter-press  appears  in  four  languages,  viz.,  English,  French, 
German  and  Latin  ;  so  that  it  is  hoped  no  Entomologist  in  Europe 
will  find  it  a  sealed  book  to  him. 

1856 
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^^Tlie  present  volume  contains  twenty-one  species  of  Nepti- 
CULA  (a  genus  interesting  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  perfect  insects, 
among  which  are  the  smallest  known  Lepidoptera),  and.  three  spe¬ 
cies  of  Cemiostoma  (a  genus  of  small  species,  remarkable  from 
the  neatness  of  the  design  on  the  anterior  wings  of  the  perfect  in¬ 
sects)  ;  and  it  is  intended  that  each  of  the  subsequent  volumes 
should  contain  twenty-four  species,  either  all  of  one  genus,  or,  at 
least,  in  allied  genera. 

must  again  beg,  that  each  Entomologist  who  discovers  the 
transformations  of  any  species  of  Tineina  will  at  once  communicate 
with  me  ;  and  when  possible  that  he  will  also  forw'ard  me  the  living 
larvae,  for  the  purpose  of  being  figured  and  described.  It  is  to  en¬ 
courage  such  communications  that  I  offer  to  present  to  every  one 
who  shall  first  discover  and  communicate  to  me  the  transformations 
of  twenty  species,  with  which  I  was  previously  unacquainted,  a 
copy  of  the  entire  series  of  this  Work.*  If  each  Entomologist 
would  send  me  a  list  of  the  species  of  which  he  knows  the  trans¬ 
formations,  I  would  at  once  point  out  to  him  which  are  new  to  me, 
and  in  reference  to  the  British  species  I  have  already  indicated  in 
the  Second  Edition  of  ^The  Entomologist’s  Companion’  all  those 
whose  transformations  were  unknown  to  me.” 

*  When  this  proposal  was  first  made,  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  one  of  my  most  useful  correspondents: — 

“  I  received  your  letter  and  the  annexed  Prospectus,  and  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  idea  of  the  Publication  of  the  transformations  of 
the  Tineina,  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to  become 
a  Subscriber  for  one  copy  of  the  proposed  work. 

“  With  respect  to  your  proposal  ‘  to  present  a  Copy  of  the  entire 
Series  to  every  one  who  shall  first  discover  and  communicate  to  you  the 
transformations  of  twenty  species  of  Tineina  with  which  you  were  pre¬ 
viously  unacquainted,’  I  hardly  know,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  what  to 
say,  for  if  you  had  never  commenced  or  proposed  this  work,  whatever 
discoveries  I  might  have  made  would  have  been  freely  communicated  to 
you  ;  but,  however,  I  will  enter  the  lists,  and  if  I  come  off  a  successful 
competitor,  I  shall  prize  the  volumes  thus  obtained  far  more  than  if  they 
had  cost  me  in  cash  ten  times  their  value,  and  if  I  fail  (of  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  I  have  no  idea)  it  shall  not  be  from  any  fault  of  mine ;  and  if 
a  winner,  I  will  make  a  present  of  the  Subscription  Copy  to  some  less 
fortunate  ‘  Brother  of  the  net  and  pin.’ 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“  Richard  Shield. 

“  6,  Fleet  Street,  Dtihlin,  January  ZOth,  1854.” 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  body  of  the  work  will 
show  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  treated. 


No.  I.-NEPTICULA  AUEELLA. 

Plate  I.  Eig.  1. 

“  How  noticeable.— Larva. 

Few  persons  can  have  failed  to  observe,  especially  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  spring,  that  the  leaves  of  the  common  bramble  are 
frequently  marked  with  small  serpentine  whitish  blotches — some¬ 
times  several  in  one  leaf.  These  blotches  are  the  mines  of  the 
larvae  of  N.  aiirella.  When  they  are  very  conspicuous,  that  is  of 
itself  an  indication  that  their  tenants  have  deserted  them  5  but,  if 
we  search  more  closely,  we  shall  probably  find  among  many  mines 
some  which  are  only  slightly  discoloured,  and  in  these  the  larvae 
still  feeding. 

“  How  noticeable.— Imago. 

In  windy  yet  sunny  weather,  in  the  months  of  May  and  August, 
this  little  moth  may  sometimes  be  observed  on  palings  and  trunks  of 
trees. 


‘‘Mode  of  Life. 

The  egg  is  deposited  on  the  under  surface  (rarely  on  the  upper 
surface)  of  the  bramble  leaf ;  immediately  it  is  hatched,  the  larva 
bores  into  the  leaf  and  commences  feeding  between  the  skins  on 
the  upper  layer  of  parenchyma,  and  proceeds  in  an  irregular,  not 
contorted,  wavy  path  of  moderate  width.  The  mined  place,  which 
is  only  visible  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  is  at  first  green¬ 
ish  grey,  gradually  changing  to  greenish  white,  and  along  the 
centre  of  it  is  a  string  of  blackish  excrement.  When  the  larva  is 
full  fed,  it  makes  a  fissure  in  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  and  creeps 
out,  the  place  it  had  just  occupied  being  distinguished  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  gi’aius  of  excrement.  Arrived  at  the  outside  of  the 
leaf,  the  larva  hastens  to  seek  a  secure  place  (probably  on  the 
ground  amongst  leavms),  and  there  spins  a  rather  flat  cocoon,  of  an 
uregular  shape  with  scalloped  edges,  and  of  a  colour  varying  from 
pale  dirty-green  to  pale  brown ;  in  this  it  changes  to  a  pupa,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  or  longer  if  the  weather  be  cold, 
the  pupa  protrudes  its  head  through  one  end  of  the  cocoon,  and  its 
skin  cracking,  the  imago  is  liberated.  There  are  several  broods  in 
the  year,  and  the  brambles  being  evergreen,  the  larva  may  be  found 
in  mild  seasons  throughout  the  winter.  April,  July  and  October 
may  be  considered  as  the  principal  months  in  which  the  larva  feeds, 
and  its  imago  is  plentiful  in  May  and  June,  and  not  uncommon  in 
August.’^ 
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Then  follow — 


And 


“  Description  of  the  Imago  ; 

“  Description  of  the  Larva  ; 

‘‘  Geographical  Distribution ; 

‘‘  Synonymy ; 

“  Eemarks  on  the  Synonymy  ; 
‘‘  Observations  of  Authors;” 


and  the  same  detailed  account  is  given  for  each  species ;  those  of 
recent  discovery  being  fortunately  blest  with  the  very  briefest 
synonymy,  and  thus  not  requiring  so  lengthened  a  notice  as  species 
of  the  antiquity  of  Aurelia  and  Anomalella. 

The  first  idea  (afterwards  developed  into  this  work)  originated 
with  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  9th  of  April  (Professor  Zeller’s  birth¬ 
day),  1852,  as  recorded  in  the  Entomologist’s  Companion,  2nd 
Edition,  p.  101.  The  actual  idea  was  put  into  writing  in  the  spring 
of  1863,  and  made  generally  known  in  January,  1854.  In  October, 
1855,  Vol.  I.  was  published. 


The  following  Entomological  Worhs  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  have  lately  been  published  on  the  Continent, 

GUIDE  DU  JEUNE  AMATEUR  DE  COLEOP- 
TERE8  ET  DE  LEPIDOPTERES,  indiquant  les  usten- 
siles  necessaires  a  la  chasse  de  ces  Insectes,  les  lieux  et 
epoques  les  plus  favorables  a  cette  chasse,  suivi  de  la  ma- 
niere  de  les  preparer,  et  de  les  conserves  12mo.  Pp.  122. 
Paris:  Deyrolle,  Rue  de  la  Monnaie  19.  1847.  Prix 

2  fr.  50  c. 

This  is  a  very  useful  work,  the  Coleopterous  portion  is  written  by 
M.  Leon  Fahmaire,  the  Lepidopterous  portion  by  the  late  M.  A. 
Pierret ;  thirty-four  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Coleoptera,  eighty- 
eight  to  the  Lepidoptera— the  modes  of  catching,  and  localities  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  various  species  are  very  instructive  to  the  English 
Entomologist,  as  many  insects  which,  guided  by  this  work,  he 
might  probably  find  with  ease,  are  reckoned  amongst  our  greatest 
rarities.* 

*  I  have  imported  several  copies  of  this  work,  with  which  I  shall  be 
happy  to  supply  any  Entomologist  at  the  price  of  25.  2td.  each. 
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SYNOPSIS  DES  CALOPTERYGINES.  Par  M.  E. 
DE  Selys-Longchamps.  8vo.  Pp.  73.  Bruxelles:  M. 
Hay’ez,  Imprimeur  de  FAcademie  Royale.  1853. 

This  is  a  synoptical  table  of  the  species  which  will  be  described 
in  the  Histoire  des  Insectes  Odonates,  undertaken  by  M.  de  Selys 
Longchamps,  in  conjunction  with  that  great  Neiiropterist  Dr.  Hagen. 
In  the  Sub-family  Calopterygines,  one  hundred  species  are  here 
enumerated,  whereas  only  two  were  known  to  Linnseus,  and  only 
twenty-seven  to  Rambur  in  1841. 

HISTOIRE  NATURELLE  DES  INSECTES— SPE¬ 
CIES  GENERAL  DES  LEPIDOPTERES.  Noctue- 
lites  par  M.  A.  Guenee.  3  vols.  8vo.,  with  Plates. 
Paris :  Libuairie  Encyclopedique  de  Roret,  Rue 
Hautefeuille  12.  1852.  Price  (with  plain  Plates)  23s.  6d. 

(Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate,  of  14,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  will  be  happy  to  execute  orders  at 
that  price.) 

An  elaborate  work,  and  one  which  every  French  scholar,  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  Noctuse,  should  possess.  It  embraces  the 
Noctuee  not  only  of  Europe,  but  of  the  whole  world,  and  will  thus 
be  very  useful  to  those  exploring  foreign  countries.  The  habits  of 
the  larvm  of  the  different  genera  and  families,  as  detailed  in  the 
^‘generalites’^  at  the  commencement  of  each  group,  render  it  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  to  the  scientific  Entomologist,  and  very  useful 
to  the  energetic  collector.  Many  of  our  rarities  will  be  rendered 
common  when  this  work  becomes  more  generally  read  5  it  speaks 
very  little  for  the  energy  of  Entomological  book-makers  in  England, 
that  an  abstract  of  this  work  has  not  already  been  published  here. 
Let  no  one  mistake  us :  it  is  not  a  Monograph ;  descriptions  are 
only  given  of  those  species  which  had  not  been  previously  described, 
or  which  had  been  ill-described — consequently  reference  must  be 
continually  made  to  the  works  of  Ochsenheimer,  Treitschke,  Hiib- 
ner,  Duponchel,  Herrich-Sch'affer  and  Freyer  ;  and  the  work  onty 
attains  its  maximum  of  utility  in  the  hands  of  those  who  possess 
the  works  of  the  above  authors. 

On  two  points  the  author  has  developed  new  crotchets ;  both 
highly  absurd— in  the  first  place,  he  puts  after  the  specific  name  of 
the  species,  not  that  of  the  writer  who  gave  it  that  name,  but  that 
of  the  author  who  first  described  and  figured  the  insect  at  all, 
whether  he  gave  it  any  name  or  not :  thus  Tryplimia  pronuha, 
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Liiuiseus,  becomes  Tryphjena  pronuba,  Albiii.  Now  Albin  never 
called  the  msQdt  pronuha  at  all :  why  then  should  it  be  called  pro- 
nuba,  Albin  ?  Liniiseus  was  the  hrst  who  named  it  pronuba^  and, 
therefore,  according  to  the  rule  universal  in  zoology,  except  among 
certain  demented  Lepidopterists,  we  say  pronuba^  Linnaeus.  A  more 
amusingly  absurd  instance  of  the  same  nonsense  is  the  Anophia 
Ramburii,  Clerck  ;  Clerck  never  called  it  Kamhurii — how  forsooth 
could  he,  as  Dr.  Rambur  was  not  born  till  long  aftei’  Clerck  was 
dead  ?  Clerck  figured  this  insect  as  Leucomelas,  but  Linnaeus  de¬ 
scribed  another  species  under  that  name,  and  so  the  Leucomelas, 
Clerck,  must  necessarily  take  the  next  oldest  name,  Bamburii, 
Boisduval  5  but,  according  to  the  new  crotchet,  appended  to  the 
name  Bamburii  must  come  Clerck,  because  he  first  figured  the  in¬ 
sect  !  Has  absurdity  its  limits  ? 

In  the  second  place  Guenee  has  undertaken  to  set  Englishmen 
right  in  their  use  of  the  English  language  5  this  is  very  kind  of 
him,  but  we  fear  we  are  so  modest  that  no  Englishman  will  be 
found  bold  enough  to  undertake  to  teach  him  how  to  use  the  French 
language.  Thus  at  page  xxv,  we  are  told  that  the  English  trans¬ 
late  the  word  Noctua,  by  Moth,  and  that  this  latter  expression  is 
also  used  to  designate  the  bird  of  night  (the  owl)  5  at  page  Ixvii, 
we  are  informed  that  Barbut  published,  in  1791,  a  work  on  English 
insects,  in  which  the  Noctuse  are  confounded  with  all  the  Nocturnal 
Lepidoptera,  under  the  generic  name  of  Moths,  which  according  to 
that  author  is  equivalent  to  the  luinncean  Phalcena ! 

We  beg  to  assure  M.  Guenee  that  Barbut  is  quite  right;  the 
Bombyces,  Geometrm,  Pyrales,  Tortrices,  Tineee  and  Pterophori 
are  all  called  moths  in  England,  by  the  English. 

These  crotchets  are  but  spots  in  the  sun;  the  work  is  one  of  extreme 
value  and  cannot  be  too  extensively  read,  but  knowing  that  the 
sun  has  worshippers  in  this  country,  who  for  ought  we  know  wor¬ 
ship  also  his  spots,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  call  attention  to 
them. 

To  English  book-buyers,  the  price  of  foreign  works  is  something 
perfectly  unintelligible ;  here  is  a  work  containing  nearly  1.300 
closely  printed  pages,  with  24  plates ;  thus  containing  about  a| 
much  matter  as  five  volumes  of  the  Insecta  Britannica,  and  to  be 
had  for  less  than  the  price  of  one  volume  of  that  series  ! 
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HISTOIRE  NATURELLE  DES  IN8ECTES— SPE¬ 
CIES  GENERAL  DES  LEPIDOPTERES,  DEL- 
TOIDES  ET  PYRALITES.  Par  M.  A.  Guenee.  1vol. 
8vo.,  with  Plates.  Paris :  Librairie  Encyclopedique 
de  Roret,  Rue  Haiitefeuille  12.  1854.  Price  (with  plain 

Plate)  7s.  6d. 

AVe  have  not  had  time  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  this  work 
to  give  our  readers  any  notice  of  it. 

BERAETTELSE  OM  FRAMSTEGEN  I  INSEK- 
TERNAS,  MYRIAPODERNAS  OCH  ARACHNI- 
DERNAS  NATURAL  HISTORIA  FOR  1851  OCH 
1852.  Till  Kongl.  Vetenskaps-Akademien  af  given  af 
C.  H.  Boheman.  1  vol.  8vo.  Pp.  342.  Stockholm  : 
P.  A.  Norstedt  och  Soner.  1854. 

A  very  elaborate  and  systematic  report  on  the  Entomological 
publications  of  the  years  1851  and  1852 ;  written  in  the  Swedish 
language.  As  a  means  of  informing  Swedes  of  what  is  doing  out  of 
Sweden  this  work  is  of  great  service,  and  to  us  it  is  extremely 
useful  for  the  detailed  notices  it  contains  of  what  is  being  done  in 
Sweden. 

HISTOIRE  NATURELLE  DES  INSECTES-GE- 
NERA  DES  COLEOPTERES.  Par  M.  Th.  Lacor- 
DAiRE.  8vo.  Vols,  I.  and  II.,  1854;  Vol.  III.,  1855. 
Paris :  Librairie  Encyclopedique  de  Roret,  Rue 
Haiitefeuille  12.  Price,  to  Subscribers,  5s.  6d.  per  Volume; 
to  Non-Subscribers,  Gs. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  ALestwood^^  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  of  this  publication. 

This  work  contains  the  characters  of  the  families  and  genera 
of  Coleoptera,  and  indications  of  the  species.  The  first  volume, 
containing  506  pages,  comprises  the  families  Cicindelites,  Carabi- 
ques,  Dytiscides,  Gyrinides  and  Palpicornes.  The  second  volume, 

*  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  has  awarded  one  of  the  two  Royal 
medals  this  year  to  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  for  his  various  Monographs 
and  Papers  on  Entomology. — AthencBum,  November  17th,  1855. 
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containing  548  pages,  comprises  tlie  families  Paussides,  Stapliyli- 
niens,  Pselaphiens,  Scydmenides,  Silphales,  Spheriens,  Trychop- 
terygiens,  Scaphidides,  Histeriens,  Phalacrides,  Nitidulaires,  Trogo- 
sitaires,  Colydiens,  Rhysodides,  Cucujites,  Cryptophagides,  Latri- 
diens,  Mycetopliagides,  Thorictides,  Dermestins,  Byrrhiens,  Geo- 
ryssiens,  Parnides  and  Heterocerides.  The  third  volume  comprises 
only  the  two  great  groups  Lucanides  and  Lamellicornes.  And 
the  fourth  volume,  which  is  considerably  advanced,  will  contain 
the  Serricornes,  Malacodermes,  Lymexylonides,  Ptiniores,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  Melasomes. 

“  Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  advance  of  Entomo¬ 
logical  literature  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  must  be  well 
aware  to  what  a  vast  extent  the  study  of  the  Coleoptera  has 
been  carried  in  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  order  of  insect ; 
and  at  the  same  time  how  great  an  amount  of  labour  must  be  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  bring  into  one  focus  the  numbers  of  Genera 
which  have  been  described  during  the  period  by  authors  v/ho  have 
profited  by  the  Transactions  of  Societies  and  the  various  periodical 
publications  devoted  not  only  to  Natural  History  but  to  Science  in 
general,  in  order  to  give  to  the  world  from  time  to  time  descriptions 
of  a  few  species  or  genera,  instead  of  following  the  plan  of  the  old 
authors,  and  waiting  until  they  had  severally  amassed  materials 
for  a  weighty  folio  or  quarto.  Ten  years  ago  Erichson  enumerated 
5,180  genera  of  Coleoptera  ;  to  these  we  may  add  at  least  820 
others  as  omissions  or  subsequent  creations,  giving  not  fewer  than 
6,000  genera  of  beetles  ! 

With  such  a  mass  of  materials  before  him,  the  plan  which  M. 
Lacordaire  has  adopted  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  which 
could  have  been  chosen.  Instead  of  following  in  the  steps  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  volumes  of  the  ^  Suites  a  Bufibn,^  who  have 
not  only  re-described  the  previously  characterized  genera,  but  have 
also  established  numerous  new  ones,  as  well  as  numbers  of  new 
species,  our  author  has  considered  that  the  science  rather  needed 
a  strict  revision  of  the  already  existing  materials  scattered  in  so 
many  quarters,  in  order,  as  he  well  says,  ‘  de  voir  ou  elle  en  est, 
pour  me  servir  d’une  expression  vulgaire.^  The  result  has  been 
the  production  of  a  work  which,  although  it  will  extend  at  least  to 
five  or  six  thick  octavo  volumes,  will  be  only  a  Genera  Coleopte- 
Torum,  without  the  creation  of  a  single  new  genus,  the  description 
of  a  single  species,  or  the  introduction  of  extended  details  of  ana¬ 
tomy,  economy  and  habits;  although  the  author  had  made  large 
collections  of  observations  on  these  branches  of  the  subject,  which 
he  has  been  compelled  to  suppress. 

“  A  short  but  excellent  introduction  furnishes  us  with  the  views  of 
the  author  upon  the  general  classification  of  the  Coleoptera,  and 
their  distribution  into  families ;  in  which  he  gives  due  honour  to 
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the  views  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Erichson,  and  to  those  of  M. 
Kedtenbacher.  We  must  however  claim  for  one  of  our  own 
countrymen  the  merit  of  having  broken  up  the  tarsal  system,  ar¬ 
tificial  as  it  was,  when  applied  to  the  Xylophaga  of  Latreille  and 
other  small  groups.  This  was  done  by  Mr.  Macleay  in  the  ^  An- 
nulosa  Javanica,’  and  it  was  subsequently  adopted  and  extended 
by  Stephens,  in  his  Systematic  Catalogue  and  Illustrations  5  in  fact, 
the  list  of  families  which  M.  Lacordaire  has  given  at  pages  xv  and 
xvi,  is  almost  identical  with  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Stephens. 

The  preceding  observations  will,  we  trust,  satisfactorily  show 
the  character  as  well  as  prove  the  great  value  of  the  work  before 
us,  which  is  published  at  the  low  price  of  5s.  6d.  per  volume  to 
subscribers. 

The  author  bespeaks  indulgence,  in  his  Preface,  for  the  plates 
which  are  to  accompany  the  text,  but  as  yet  we  have  not  received 
any  such  illustrations.” 

CONSPECTUS  SYSTEMATICUS  ORTHOPTE- 
RORUM  EUROP^/E.  Auctore  Leopold  Henrico 
Fischer"  of  Freiburg.  8vo.  Pp.  16.  Lipsise:  Guiliel- 
Mus  Engelman.  1854. 

A  reprint  from  the  same  author’s  large  work,  Orthoptera 
Europsea,”  containing  a  list  of  the  species,  with  indications  of  their 
respective  patriae.” 


DIE  GEOGRAPHISCHE  yerbreitung  der 
EUROPAEISCHEN  SCHMETTERLINGE  IN  AN- 
DEREN  WELTTHEILEN.  Yon  Gabriel  Koch.  8vo. 
Pp.  153.  Leipzig :  Hermann  CosTENOBLE.  1854.  Price 
4s.  6d. 

A  very  interesting  work,  written  in  German,  containing  notices 
of  the  occurrence  of  European  Lepidoptera  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  To  those  about  to  visit  the  East  Indies,  the  Cape,  America 
or  Australia,  this  work  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  show  which  of  their 
old  friends  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  ^  foreign  parts.’  Such 
a  work  is  necessarily  incomplete  from  the  want  of  more  numerous 
observations,  but  it  is  an  approximation,  and  as  such  of  extreme 
value.  Too  many  are  deterred  from  writing  for  fear  of  not  achiev¬ 
ing  perfection. 

H  5 
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GENERA  DES  COLEOPTERES  D’EUROPE. 
Par  MM.  Jacquelin  Du  Val  et  Jules  Migneaux. 
8vo.  Paris :  Deyrolle,  Rue  de  la  Monnaie  19.  Pricey 
to  Subscribers,  1  fr.  75  cent,  per  Number,  Published  bi¬ 
monthly. 

The  following  notice  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Westwood. 

“  The  first  twelve  numbers  of  this  work  contain  the  whole  of 
the  genera  of  CurculionidcE,  with  thirty  plates,  containing  150 
coloured  figures  of  types  of  genera,  and  125  pages  of  text.  The 
CaraUdcB  form  the  subject  of  the  subsequent  numbers.  Each 
genus  is  represented  by  a  beautifully  coloured  figure  and  descrip¬ 
tive  text,  and  catalogues  of  the  European  species  belonging  to  each 
genus.’^ 

To  be  completed  in  about  86  numbers. 

ESSAI  SUR  LA  EAMILLE  DES  VESPIDES. 
Par  M.  H.  de  Saussure.  Vol.  III.  8vo. 

Mr.  Westwood  has  obligingly  furnished  me  with  the  following 
notice  of  this  work. 

The  third  volume  comprises  the  social  wasps  (the  solitary 
wasps  Eumenides,  and  the  false  wasps  Masarides,  being  treated 
upon  in  the  two  former  volumes).  The  number  of  social  species  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  solitary  wasps,  but  the  plates  are 
rendered  very  interesting,  by  the  introduction  of  great  numbers  O'! 
nests  of  various  forms  and  textures.^’ 

FAUNE  ENTOMOLOGIQUE  FRANCAISE,  OU 
DESCRIPTION  DES  INSECTES  QUI  SE  TROU- 
VENT  EN  FRANCE— COLEOPTERES.  Par  Leon 
Fairmaire  et  le  Dr.  A.  Laboulbene.  Small  8vo.  Paris: 
Deyrolle,  Rue  de  la  Monnaie  19.  Livraisons  I,  et  II. 
1854.  Price  (of  each  Livraison)  5  francs. 

A  descriptive  work  on  the  Coleoptera  of  France  being  much 
wanted  to  facilitate  the  studies  of  incipients,  this  work  has  been 
commenced  to  supply  the  want.  The  first  livraison  of  180  closely 
printed  pages  contains  descriptions  of  all  the  French  Carabidse. 
The  second  livraison,  of  192  pages,  contains  the  Pytiscidee,  Gyrini- 
das,  Hydrophilidae,  Histeridae,  Silphidae,  Trichopterygidas,  Scaphi- 
didae,  Scydmaenidae,  Pselaphidae,  and  commences  the  Staphylinidae. 
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In  the  descriptions  the  object  has  been  to  render  tliem  short,  but  at 
the  same  time  sufficient  to  recognize  the  species  treated  of.  Syno¬ 
nymy  is  also  much  curtailed,  as  however  useful  in  a  monograph, 
being  here,  where  the  object  was  to  compress  information,  out  of 
place.  The  work  aspires  to  be  a  Manual  of  French  Beetles ;  and 
whilst  the  Coleopterists  of  this  country  are  waiting  for  a  good  de¬ 
scriptive  work  on  the  whole  of  our  Coleoptera,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  this  French  Manual  will  be  extensively  used  on  this  side  the 
Channel.* 

LINN^A  ENTOMOLOGICA  (Zeitschrift  heraus- 
gegeben  von  dem  Entomologischen  Vereine  in  Stettin). 
Neunter  Band,  mit  drei  Tafein  Abbildungen.  8vo.  Pp. 
403.  Berlin :  E.  S.  Mittler  und  Sohn,  Zimmerstrasse 
84,  85.  1854.  Price  6s. 

We  believe  there  are  few  Entomologists  in  this  country,  who 
can  read  German,  who  are  not  already  well  acquainted  with  this 
work,  of  which  a  volume  has  appeared  annually  since  1846.  The 
ninth  volume  contains  three  valuable  papers  :  one  for  the  Coleopte¬ 
rists,  viz.  a  Catalogue  of  the  Asiatic  Cryptocephali  known  up  to 
the  present  time,  by  Dr.  Suffrian,  extending  to  169  pages;  one 
for  the  Hymenopterists,  viz.,  a  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of 
German  Bees,  by  Dr.  Kriechbaumer,  of  20  pages  ;  and  one  for  the 
Lepidopterists,  viz.,  the  Depressarise,  and  some  genera  nearly  allied 
to  them,  described  by  Professor  Zeller,  and  extending  to  211  pages. 
The  names  of  the  different  writers  are  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
value  of  their  respective  papers. 

HANDBUCH  DER  ENTOMOLOGIE.  Von  Dr. 
Hermann  Burmeister.  Vol.  IV.,  Part  II.  8vo.  Pp. 
570.  Berlin  :  Theod.  Chr.  Fr.  Enslin.  1855. 

The  following  notice  of  this  publication  has  been  kindly  furnished 
me  by  Mr.  Westwood. 

The  present  part  or  Abtheilung  of  Dr.  Burraeister’s  great  work 
is  devoted  to  that  portion  of  the  Lamellicorn  beetles  which  feed  on 
leaves,  and  have  the  two  claws  of  each  foot  of  equal  size  and  shape, 
and  comprises  the  five  families  Macrodactylidce,  SericidcE,  Lipare- 
tridce^  Melolonthidce  and  LeptopodidcB,  each  divisible  into  numerous 

*  Foreseeing  a  demand  for  this  work,  I  have  imported  a  number  of 
copies,  and  shall  be  happy  to  supply  any  Entomologist ;  price  of  each 
Part  4s.  6d. 
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sub-families,  and  the  whole  into  not  fewer  than  ninety-three  genera, 
all  of  which  are  carefully  described  with  their  respective  species, 
often  amounting  to  a  considerable  number ;  thus  there  are  fifty-four 
species  of  Ancylonycha,  sixteen  of  Melolontha,  thirty-two  of  JRhiso- 
trogus,  twenty-four  of  LeucophoUs,  thirty  of  Serica,  twenty  of  Di- 
phucephala,  &c.  The  entire  volume  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
second  part  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Coleoptera  in  the  Paris 
Museum,  in  which  the  same  families  were  contained,  the  meagre 
and  unscientific  treatment  of  which  made  us  even  thankful  for  the 
rude  figures  contained  in  Chenu’s  volume.” 

A  Supplement  of  100  pages  contains — 

1.  A  Memoir  on  the  Natural  Relations  of  the  group  Anthobia. 

2.  Additions  to  the  AnthoUce,  amongst  which  are  introduced 

the  two  curious  genera  Aclopus,  Er.,  and  Phcenognatha, 

Hope. 

3.  Additions  to  the  farinose  and  metallic  Phyllophaga. 

4.  Additions  to  the  equal  clawed  Phyllophaga ;  and, 

5.  On  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  antennm  of  the  Lamelli- 

cornia. 

^^This  last  supplement  is  a  very  remarkable  physiological  me¬ 
moir.” 

There  are  several  foreign  works  we  would  willingly  have  men¬ 
tioned  had  our  space  permitted. 

Those  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of  these  foreign  works  will 
find  that  Mr.  David  Nutt,  270,  Strand,  and  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  will  promptly 
execute  orders  they  may  receive. 
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NOW  ON  SALE  IN  LONDON. 

(By  the  Editor.) 


During  the  past  year  I  have  had  very  many  applications  from 
Entomologists  (both  young  and  more  advanced),  inquiring  what 
books  I  would  recommend  for  particular  branches  of  the  study. 
There  are  probably  many  who  would  like  such  questions  answered 
without  the  trouble  of  putting  them.  I  have,  therefore,  compiled 
a  list  of  all  the  Entomological  books  I  can  ascertain  to  be  now  on 
sale  in  London  ;  for  this  purpose  I  forwarded  circulars  to  the  various 
publishers,  inquiring  what  Entomological  books  they  had  in  stock, 
and  the  price.  To  my  certain  knowledge  many  an  Entomologist 
is  in  want  of  some  particular  book,  but  is  not  aware  that  it  is  on  sale, 
or  where  it  is  to  be  had,  and  at  the  same  time  the  bookseller  complains 
there  is  no  demand  for  Entomolos^ical  books.  This  is  sheer  non- 
sense ;  if  the  existence  of  the  books  were  made  known  to  those  in 
want  of  them  they  would  go  off  fast  enough. 

In  enumerating  these  books  now  on  sale  I  have  appended  to  each 
of  those  I  felt  competent  to  pronounce  upon,  a  short  critical  sentence, 
in  order  that  my  readers  might  be  able  to  gather  my  opinion  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  witing  to  me  on  the  subject.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  these  opinions  are  of  very  doubtful  value,  but  such  as 
they  are  they  are  given  with  no  desire  to  sell  individual  books,  or 
to  cut  up  living  authors,  or  to  display  my  own  cleverness  ;  my  wish 
has  been — 


“  Nothing  to  extenuate, 

Nor  aught  set  down  in  malice.” 

The  publisher’s  name  appended  is  either  that  of  the  original  pub¬ 
lisher  or  that  of  the  party  who  purchased  the  stock  of  the  work 
from  the  original  purchaser.  It  indicates  in  each  case  the  house  to 
which  those  ordering  any  of  the  works  here  enumerated  should 
refer  their  bookseller. 
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INTHOBTJCTORY  WORKS  OK  EKTOMOLOOY. 


EPISODES  OF  INSECT  LIFE.  First  Series,  dis¬ 
tinct  and  comjilete  in  itself.  Price  Os.,  or  with  Coloured 
Plates,  14s.  Bohn. 

EPISODES  OF  INSECT  LIFE.  3  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  With  Illustrations,  ^1 :  7s, ;  or  with  Coloured  Plates, 
£l :  16s.  Bohn. 

Written  in  a  graphic  and  humorous  stjde,  and  well  fitted  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  ignorant  of  such  matters  to  the  marvels 
of  Entomology. 

FAMILIAR  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HIS¬ 
TORY  OF  INSECTS.  By  Edward  NewmaxN.  I  vol. 
8vo.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Price  I2s. 

Van  Voorst. 

The  histories  of  individual  insects,  as  given  at  pages  1—72,  are 
among  the  best  specimens  of  insect  histories  we  have — correctly 
given,  and  in  an  amusing  and  entertaining  style.  We  can  cordially 
recommend  this  portion  to  incipient  Entomologists.  The  chapters 
‘^On  the  Collection  and  Preservation  of  Insects’^  are  now  quite 
obsolete,  and  those  who  act  on  the  suggestion  of  applying  to  the 
pin  makers,  &c.  recommended,  will  only  lose  their  time  and  post¬ 
age  stamps.  The  chapters  on  Classification  of  Insects  should  be 
shunned  by  all  young  Entomologists,  but  being  extremely  dry  we 
have  no  doubt  they  will  skip  them  j  by  older  Entomologists  they 
may  be  read  wdth  profit. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Dun- 
cAn.  Forming  one  volume  of  Jardin’s  Naturalist’s 
Library.  In  red  cloth  boards.  4s.  6d.  Bohn. 

This  contains  a  good  general  outline  of  Entomology,  comprised  in 
pages  67  —  201  ;  it  is  necessarily  rather  brief,  and  to  those  unlearned 
in  the  subject  rather  dry.  After  the  introductory  portion  several  of 
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the  orders  (Orthoptera,  Hemiptera,  Neuroptera,  Hymenoptera  and 
Diptera)  are  treated  of  separately. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY.  By 
Kirby  and  Spence.  2  vols.  8vo.  With  Coloured  Plates. 
^1  : 11s.  6d.  Longmans. 

Interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers,  but  extremely  so  to  the  ini¬ 
tiated  :  the  subject  is  arranged  systematically  under  distinct  heads, 
thus  : — Metamorphoses  of  Insects ;  Direct  Injuries  caused  by  In¬ 
sects  ;  Indirect  Injuries  caused  by  Insects,  1®  to  our  living  animal 
property,  2°  to  our  living  vegetable  kingdom,  3°  to  our  dead  pro¬ 
perty,  whether  animal  or  vegetable  ;  Indirect  Benefits  derived  Ifom 
Insects  ;  Direct  Benefits  derived  from  Insects  Affection  of  Insects 
for  their  Young  j  Food  of  Insects  ;  Habitations  of  Insects;  Socie¬ 
ties  of  Insects  ;  Means  by  which  Insects  defend  themselves ;  Mo¬ 
tions  of  Insects  ;  Noises  produced  by  Insects  ;  Luminous  Insects ; 
Hybernation  and  Torpidity  of  Insects  ;  Instinct  of  Insects. 

POPULAR  BRITISH  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Miss 
Catlow.  1  vol.  2nd  edition.  Royal  16mo.  With  16 
Coloured  Plates.  Price  10s.  6d.  L.  Reeve, 

To  give  a  young  hand  an  insight  into  Entomology,  there  is  pro¬ 
bably  no  better  work  than  this  extant.  It  contains  recognisable 
coloured  figures  of  twenty-three  of  our  sixty-six  species  of  British 
Butterflies,  besides  figures  of  various  other  insects. 


WORKS  ON  ENTOMOLOGY  IN  GENERAL. 

CURTIS’ BRITISH  ENTOMOLOGY.  16  vols.  8vo. 
^21.  Now  being  re-issued  in  Monthly  Numbers,  3s.  6d, 
each.  L.  Reeve. 

All  Entomologists  agree  in  declaring  the  Plates  in  this  Work  to 
contain  the  best  Entomological  Figures  extant— they  are  768  in 
number,  embracing  all  the  orders,  and  representing  a  species  in  each 
of  the  more  important  genera.  The  letter-press  is  short  in  quantity, 
and  very  deficient  in  quality,  and  in  fact  had  better  be  considered  as 
not  there.  The  Tyro  would  be  led  into  numberless  errors  by  rest¬ 
ing  his  faith  upon  it. 
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SHUCKARD  AND  SWAINSON’S  INSECTS.  1 
vol.  fcap.  3s.  6d.  Longmans. 

We  cannot  give  an  opinion  on  this  work;  we  attempted  to  read 
it,  but  found  so  much  absurd  nonsense  we  had  no  jiatience  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

STEPHENS’  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH 
ENTOMOLOGY.  Complete  in  12  vols.  8vo.  W^ith 
Coloured  Plates.  .£8  :8s.  Bohn. 

This  work  was  intended  to  describe  systematicali}^  Ml  the  British 
species  of  insects  known  at  the  time  it  was  written  (1827 — 1835)  ; 
the  orders  Hemiptera  and  Diptera  were  however  not  included,  and 
only  a  portion  of  the  Hymenoptera  were  given.  The  descriptions, 
unfortunately,  are  to  a  very  great  extent  not  made  from  actual 
specimens,  but  compiled  from  previous  authors,  and  frequently  a 
description  is  thus  applied  to  an  insect  for  which  it  was  never  in¬ 
tended.  The  notices  of  habits  and  localities  are  frequently  extremely 
interesting.  Mr.  Stephens  was  an  indefatigable  and  very  successful 
collector. 

With  all  its  faults,  it  is  the  most  complete  descriptive  work  on 
general  British  Entomology  we  have. 

WESTWOOD’S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MO¬ 
DERN  CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSECTS.  2  vols. 
8vo.  With  133  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Cloth.  18s.  Bohn. 

For  giving  an  Entomologist  a  general  view  of  the  Insect  World, 
no  work  is  better  fitted  than  this.  It  may  be  too  learned  for  the 
general  reader,  but  even  he  will  find  much  in  it  to  interest  him.  It 
may  be  to  a  great  extent  a  compilation,  but  to  arrange  systemati¬ 
cally  the  observations  of  previous  unsystematic  writers  is  a  useful 
sort  of  compilation.  At  the  price  at  which  this  is  now  offered,  the 
cheapness  of  this  work  is  marvellous. 


WORKS  ON  BRITISH  LEPIBOPTERA, 

DUNCAN’S  BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES.  Forming 
one  volume  of  Jardine’s  Naturalist’s  Library.  In  red 
cloth  boards.  Price  4s.  6d.  Bohn. 
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DUNCAN’S  BRITISH  MOTHS.  Forming  one 
volume  of  Jardine’s  Naturalist’s  Library.  In  red 
cloth,  boards.  Price  4s.  6d.  Bohn. 

The  Butterflies’^  is  a  very  complete  work,  and  well  Avritten 
throughout ;  it  is  now  rather  out  of  date,  containing  the  varieties  of 
the  White  Butterflies  as  distinct  species  and  other  errors  of  twenty- 
years  ago  ;  the  introductory  portion  of  both  volumes  is  good  and 
Avell  worth  reading  5  The  Moths  ”  is  not  so  complete  a  work,  and 
therefore  of  little  use. 


HARRIS’  AURELIAN.  New  Edition.  By  J.  O. 
Westwood.  1  vol.  Small  folio.  With  44  Coloured 
Plates.  Half  bound  morocco.  Price  <£4 :4s.  Bohn. 

Contains  notices  and  coloured  figures  of  several  of  our  most 
showy  and  commonest  species  of  Butterflies  and  Moths.  The  colour¬ 
ing  is  verj^  gaudy  and  little  resembles  the  productions  of  Nature. 
For  babies  both  young  and  old,  who  like  to  look  at  picture-books,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  but  as  a  nursery  toy  it  is  rather  expensive. 


MORRIS’  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES.  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  Royal 
8vo.  Cloth,  gilt.  Price  20s.  Groombridge  and  Sons. 

This  is  not  a  scientific  book,  neither  indeed  does  it  purport  to  be 
so.  It  is  the  kind  of  work  we  have  often  been  asked  for ;  one  in 
which  English  names  are  put  prominently  forward,  but  many  of 
the  English  names  here  applied  are  not  those  by  which  the  species 
are  known  to  any  but  the  readers  of  Mr.  Morris’  work.  Those  to 
whom  money  is  no  object  may  do  well  to  buy  it.  It  is  more  costly 
and  of  less  value  than  WestAvood’s  Butterflies  of  Great  Britain, 
but  perhaps  more  readable  and  pleasanter  for  the  young. 


STAINTON’S  INSECTA  BRITANNICA— LEPI- 
DOPTERA,  TINEINA.  1  vol.  8vo.  With  10*Plates. 
Cloth.  Price  25s.  L.  Reeve. 

Contains  descriptions  of  all  the  Tineina  (a  group  of  small  moths) 
knoAvn  to  inhabit  Great  Britain,  with  notices  of  their  habits,  meta¬ 
morphoses,  &c. 
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STAINTON’S  ENTOMOLOGIST’S  COMPANION. 
Second  Edition.  12mo.  Price  3s.  Van  Voorst. 

A  complete  Manual  for  the  collector  of  the  Tineina,  with  a 
list  of  the  species  appearing  in  each  month  of  the  year,  whether  in 
the  states  of  larva,  pupa  and  imago,  Avith  information  Avhac  local¬ 
ities  they  frequent  and  on  what  plants  they  feed— also  with  notices 
of  the  habits  of  the  larvae  of  the  different  genera. 

STEPHENS’  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH 
ENTOMOLOGY.  The  Lepidoptera,  complete  in  4  vols., 
may  be  had  separately.  8vo.  With  Coloured  Plates.  <£4 :  4s. 

Bohn. 

Though  far  behind  the  present  state  of  the  Science,  this  is  by  far 
the  best  general  work  on  the  British  Lepidoptera. 

WESTWOOD’S  BUTTERFLIES  OF  GREAT  BRI¬ 
TAIN.  With  20  Coloured  Illustrations.  Large  8v*o.  Cloth, 
gilt,  15s. ;  or  morocco,  21s.  Orr  and  Co. 

The  best  work  that  has  yet  appeared  on  this  subject,  though  still 
far  from  what  Ave  could  wish.  Absurd  blunders  are  repeated,  and 
fresh  ones  perpetrated,  but  Entomologists  of  the  present  day  are  so 
little  given  to  reading,  that  few  are  likely  to  notice  the  errors  and 
perhaps  feAV  Avill  be  misled  by  them. 

WESTWOOD  AND  HUMPHREYS’  BRITISH 
MOTHS  AND  THEIR  TRANSFORMATIONS. 
With  124  Coloured  Plates.  2  vols.  4to.  Cloth  lettered, 
£4  :  4s. ;  or  half  bd.  morocco,  £5.  Orr  and  Co. 

The  letter- press  is  inferior  to  Stephens,  and  the  plates  far  inferior 
to  Wood  :  the  important  distinguishing  feature  is  the  figures  of  the 
larvae  ;  these  are  copied  from  various  foreign  works,  and  Avhere  the 
foreign  author  had  mistaken  or  confused  two  larvae  the  error  is 
repeated.  The  latter  part  of  the  second  volume  is  probably  a  good 
sample  of  how  badly  a  scientiffc  book  may  be  Avritten,  by  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  author,  Avith  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  copying 
wholesale  from  previous  authors,  who  Avere  themseh^es  not  trust¬ 
worthy.  We  trust  the  day  Avhen  such  books  can  be  AATitten  on 
Entomology  is  noAV  past— an  inquiring  spirit  is  abroad — Avhich  will 
not  accept  such  trash,  even  though  in  the  form  of  quartos,  half 
bound  in  morocco. 
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WOOD'S  INDEX  ENTOMOLOGICUS.  New  Edi¬ 
tion.  By  Westwood.  8vo.  With  Coloured  Plates. 
£4 :  4s.  G.  Willis. 

Contains  figures  of  all  the  British  Macro-Lepidoptera,  and  most 
of  the  Micro-Lepidoptera  known  at  the  time  of  publication.  The 
figures  are  in  general  sufficientlj^  accurate  to  enable  an  Entomo¬ 
logist  to  name  the  specimens  he  has  caught. 

WOOD’S  INDEX  ENTOMOLOGICUS.  The  Sup¬ 
plement  of  the  New  Edition,  with  Figures  of  179  New 
Species,  may  be  had  separately.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  G.  Willis. 

To  those  who  have  the  original  work,  this  supplemental  portion 
will  be  found  very  useful. 


WORKS  ON  LEPIDDPTERA  (not  exclusively  British). 

DOUBLEDAY  AND  WESTWOOD’S  GENERA 
OF  DIURNAL  LEPIDOPTERA.  2  vols.  Impl.  4to. 
Half  bd.  morocco.  ^15  : 15s.  Longmans. 

A  magnificent  work  for  the  drawing-room  table,  and  well  fitted 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  number,  variety  and  beauty  of  the  Butter¬ 
flies  of  the  whole  world. 

HEWITSON’S  EXOTIC  BUTTERFLIES.  (Pub¬ 
lishing  Quarterly,  in  5s.  Parts.)  16  Parts  published.  4to. 
With  Coloured  Plates.  Yan  Yoorst. 

A  beautiful  work,  intended  to  pourtray  the  numerous  new  species 
of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  which  such  enterprising  collectors  as  Mr. 
Wallace  and  Mr.  Bates  are  continually  sending  us  from  tropical 
countries.  To  those  who  collect  Exotic  Rhopalocera  this  work  will 
prove  very  useful,  and  it  is  to  some  extent  supplemental  to  the  last- 
mentioned  work. 
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OCHSENHEIMER  UND  TREITSCHKE— DIE 
SCHMETTERLINGE  YON  EUROPA  (The  Lepidop- 
tera  of  Europe).  10  vols.  in  17.  8vo.  Price  ^2 :10s. 

Williams  and  Norgate. 

A  German  work,  without  plates,  but  containing  much  useful  in¬ 
formation  to  the  collector  of  British  Lepidoptera.  At  the  price  at 
which  it  is  now  offered  it  is  certainly  cheap. 


WORKS  OK  BRITISH  OOLEOPTERA, 

DAWSON’S  GEODEPHAGA  BRITANNICA:  a 
Monograph  of  the  Carnivorous  Ground  Beetles 
indigenous  to  the  British  Isles.  1  vol.  8vo.  With 
Coloured  Plates.  Price  12s.  Van  Voorst. 

Those  who  collect  Coleoptera,  and  wish  to  name  their  specimens 
and  to  study  their  specific  differences,  must  have  this  work,  which  is 
the  only  authority  we  have,  on  the  group  on  which  it  treats. 

SPRY’S  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  DELINEATED, 
containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  all  the 
Genera  of  British  Beetles.  Edited  by  Shuckard. 
8vo.  With  94  Plates,  comprising  638  Figures  of  Beetles. 
Cloth  lettered.  £X  :  Is.  Bohn. 

To  the  young  Coleopterist  who  wants  types  of  the  different 
Genera,  the  figures  in  this  work  will  be  of  the  greatest  use. 

STEPHENS’  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH 
ENTOMOLOGY.  The  Coleoptera,  complete  in  5  vols., 
may  be  had  separately.  8vo.  With  Coloured  Plates. 
£4 :  4s.  Bohn. 

This  has  been  superseded  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Stephens’ 
Manual  of  British  Beetles,  but  this  latter  work  appears  to  be  out 
of  print. 
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WOEKS  ON  COLEOPTEEA  (not  exclusively  British). 

FAIRMAIRE  AND  LABOULBENE’S  FAUNE 
ENTOMOLOGIQUE  FRANCAISE  —  COLEOP- 
TERES.  Vol.  I.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Each  part,  5fr. 

Williams  and  Norgate. 

See  ante,  p.  154. 

HOPE’S  COLEOPTERIST’S  MANUAL.  Two 
parts  in  1  voi.  8vo.  Cloth.  Price  15s.  Bohn. 

This  was  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  descriptions  of  Coleoptera 
occurring  in  Linnaeus  and  Fabricius,  but  also  contains  descriptions 
of  a  few  new  Genera  and  Species. 

WOLLASTON’S  INSECTA  MADERENSIA;  be¬ 
ing  AN  Account  of  the  Insects  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Madeiran  Group.  Large  4to.  With  13  Coloured  Plates. 
Price  £2 :  2s.  Van  Voorst. 

Three-fourths  of  the  genera  comprised  in  this  volume,  which  is 
restricted  to  the  order  Coleoptera,  are  indigenous  to  Great  Britain. 
To  the  Madeiran  Coleopterist,  this  volume,  in  spite  of  its  bulk,  will 
become  almost  a  necessary  adjunct  to  his  baggage. 


WORKS  OH  BEES. 

BEVAN  ON  THE  HONEY  BEE.  Post  8vo.  With 
Wood-cuts.  Cloth.  5s.  Bohn. 

HUISH  ON  BEES:  their  Natural  History  and 
General  Management.  Thick  12mo.  With  numerous 
Wood-cuts.  Extra  cloth,  gilt.  6s.  6d.  Bohn. 


RICHARDSON’S  RURilL  HAND-BOOKS.  Bees: 
THE  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee.  Is.  Orr  and  Son. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  WOEKS  ON  ENTOMOLOGY. 

DENNY’S  MONOGRAPHIA  ANOPLURORUM 
BRITANNEE,  OR  BRITISH  SPECIES  OF  PARA¬ 
SITIC  INSECTS.  8vo.  Cloth.  Price  £l  :  11s.  6d. 

Bohn. 

DONOVAN’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
INSECTS  OF  INDIA.  New  Edition.  Bv  J.  O.  West- 
WOOD.  4to.  W^ith  58  Coloured  Plates.  Extra  cloth, 
boards.  Price  <£2  :  5s.  Bohn. 

DONOVAN’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
INSECTS  OF  CHINA.  New  Edition.  By  J.  O.  West- 
wood.  4to.  With  50  Coloured  Plates.  Extra  cloth, 
boards.  Price  <£2  :  5s.  Bohn. 

DRURY’S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  EN¬ 
TOMOLOGY.  New  Edition.  By  J.  O.  Westwood. 
3  vols.  4to.  With  150  Coloured  Plates.  Half  bd.  mo¬ 
rocco.  £6 : 16s.  6d.  Bohn. 

ENTOMOLOGIST’S  ANNUAL  FOR  1855  (THE). 
Second  Edition.  12ii]o.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
Price  2s.  6d.  Van  Voorst. 

Contains  instructions  in  Collecting’,  Preserving  and  Arranging 
Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera;  Notices  of  the  New  British  Lepi- 
doptera  detected  since  1835;  New  British  Coleoptera  since  1838; 
and  New  British  Bees  since  1802.  This  being  the  first  of  a  series 
of  annual  volumes  it  became  necessary  in  it  to  enumerate  all  the 
new  species  discovered  since  the  last  standard  works  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  or  groups,  so  as  to  obtain  a  clear  starting-point  for 
the  annual  records  of  future  discoveries.  See  ante,  p.  135. 

KIRBY’S  ENTOMOLOGIA  BOREALI-AMERI- 
CANA,  OR  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  IN¬ 
SECTS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  4to.  With  Co- 
loured  Figures.  Extra  cloth,  boards.  £1 :  4s.  Bohn. 
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LINNiEA  ENTOMOLOGICA.  A  German  work, 
published  annually  by  the  Entomological  Society  of 
Stettin.  8vo.  With  Plates.  Vols.  I. — IX.  Price  6s. 
each.  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Each  volume  contains  about  four  papers  of  a  Monographic 
Nature  on  Genera  or  groups  of  Insects,  written  by  some  of  the 
most  talented  and  painstaking  Entomologists  of  the  day.  Its 
cheapness  is  marvellous. 

KOLLAR’S  TREATISE  ON  INSECTS  INJU¬ 
RIOUS  TO  GARDENS,  FORESTS  AND  FARMS. 
Translated  into  English  by  Loudon  and  Westwood.  Fcp. 
8vo.  With  60  Wood-cuts.  Extra  cloth.  4s.  Bohn. 

There  is  much  in  this  little  hook  worth  studying. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HIS¬ 
TORY.  New  Edition.  Revised  by  Adam  White.  Fcp. 
8vo.  Price  10s.  Longmans. 

Contains  much  well-written  Entomological  matter,  with  numer¬ 
ous  Wood-cuts.  Also  a  description  of  Entomological  apparatus,  p. 
762,  with  remarks  on  collecting  insects,  a  glossary,  and  a  “List  of 
persons  in  London  or  its  vicinity  who  can  supply  Insects  and 
Entomological  Apparatus,’’  Introduction,  p.  5. 

STEPHENS’  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH 
ENTOMOLOGY. 

Dermaptera,  Orthoptera,  Neuroptera  and  Tri- 
choptera,  in  I  vol.,  may  he  had  separately.  With  Co¬ 
loured  Plates.  Price  .£1 :  Is.  Bohn. 

Hymenoptera,  in  2  vols.,  may  be  had  separately. 
With  Coloured  Plates.  Price  £2 :  2s.  Bohn. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.  8vo.  With  numerous  Co¬ 
loured  Plates.  Longmans. 


First  Series. 

Vol.  I.  255.  Qd. 
Vol.  II.  235.  Qd. 
Vol.  III.  215.  6c?. 
Vol.  IV.  225.  6c?. 
Vol.  V.  255.  6c?. 


New  Series. 

Vol.  I.  275. 

Vol.  II.  285.  6c?. 

Vol.  III.  Part  I.  85.  6c?. 

II.  35.  6c?. 

III.  25.  6c?. 

IV.  85. 

V.  55. 

VI.  25. 


WALKER’S  INSECTA  BRITANNICA  —  DIP- 
TERA.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  With  Plates.  Price  25s.  each. 

L.  Reeve. 


MONTHLY  PERIODICALS 

Which  contain  Entomological  Papers  or  Information, 

ANNALS  AND  MAGAZINE  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY,  including  Zoology,  Botany  and  Geology. 
8vo.  Pp.  80.  Generally  with  a  Plate.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Taylor  and  Francis. 

A  learned  periodical,  and  by  no  means  intelligible  to  the  mul¬ 
titude.  Entomologists  hardly  ever  write  in  it,  because  there  are 
very  few  Entomologists  who  take  it  in. 

NATURALIST,  THE.  A  popular  Monthly  Magazine, 
illustrative  of  the  Animal,  Vegetable  and  Mineral 
Kingdoms.  Conducted  by  Beverley  R.  Morris.  8vo. 
Pp.  24.  Price  6d.  Groombridge, 

A  popidar  periodical  and  extensively  read  by  the  unlearned.  A 
little  more  learning  would  not  be  a  disadvantage,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
caution  our  readers  not  to  believe  everything  because  they  see  it  in 
print  in  the  ‘  Naturalist.’  * 

This  periodical  is  a  useful  one,  but  we  believe  its  utility  might  be 
increased. 
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ZOOLOGIST,  THE.  A  Popular  Monthly  Magazine 
of  Natural  History,  and  Journal  for  recording  Facts  and 
Anecdotes  relating  to  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles, 
Fishes,  Annelides,  Insects,  Worms,  Zoophytes,  &c., 
their  Habits,  Food,  Retreats,  occasional  Appearance,  Migra¬ 
tions,  Nests  and  Young.  8vo.  Pp.  32  or  40.  Price  Is. 

Van  Voorst. 

Popular  and  learned  ;  at  least  it  tries  to  combine  the  two. 

Insensibly  I  believe  this  periodical  has  become  more  learned  than 
formerly,  and  is  found  too  abstruse  by  incipients  5  communications 
from  new  naturalists  now  growing  up  are  hardly  welcomed  as  cor¬ 
dially  as  they  ought  to  be.  I  have  a  filial  respect  for  the  ^  Zoologist,’ 
as  my  first  published  writings  appeared  in  it,  but  I  am  not  blind  to 
its  faults  and  do  my  best  to  rectify  them. 
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GEODEPHAGA  BRITANNICA:  a  Monograph 
OF  THE  Carnivorous  Ground  Beetles  indigenous  to 
THE  British  Isles.  By  J.  F.  Dawson,  LL.B.  Co¬ 
loured  Plates.  London:  John  Van  Voorst.  Price  12s. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

“We  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the  work  an  invaluable  contri¬ 
bution  to  British  Entomology.  The  subject  investigated  by  Mr. 
Dawson  is  surrounded  with  difficulties  ;  the  species  themselves  are 
obscure  ;  the  prior  descriptions  are  very  imperfect,  and  the  syno- 
nomy  is  involved  in  all  but  inextricable  confusion  ;  nevertheless  our 
pains-taking  author  has  dissipated  much  of  the  obscure,  unveiled 
the  tangled  synonymy,  and  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  every  part  of 
his  subject.  Hence  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  recommend 
the  ‘  Geodephaga  Britannica’  to  our  readers  as  a  work  that  must  take 
its  place  beside  those  classics  of  British  Entomology,  Haworth’s 
Lepidoptera,  Kirby’s  Bees,  and  Shuckard’s  Fossorial  Hymen- 
optera.” — The  Zoologist. 

“If  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  this  Monograph  and  compare  the 
results  arrived  at  with  those  of  the  standard  works  which  have 
gone  before  it,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  has  not  been  taken  in  hand 
wantonly ;  but  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  much  close  observation  and 
practical  research,  and  that  it  may  in  fact  be  looked  upon  as  the 
most  successful  attempt  which  has  been  hitherto  made  to  clear  up 
the  difficulties  of  nomenclature,  and  the  confusion  which  has  arisen 
as  regards  the  species  themselves,  in  so  large  a  section  of  the  British 
Coleoptera.” — Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 
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THE  ENTOMOLOGIST’S  COMPANION.  By 
H.  T.  Stainton.  Second  Edition.  London;  John  Van 
Voorst.  Price  3s.  Containing:  Sow  to  catch  Micro- 
Lepidoptera — Where  to  catch  Micro-Lepidoptera — When 
to  catch  Micro-Lepidoptera  —  To  collect  the  Larvae  of 
Micro-Lepidoptera — Table  of  Appearance  of  British  Ti- 
neina — Calendar  of  British  Tineina  appearing  in  the  Imago 
state — On  the  Habits  of  Tineina  Larvae — Calendar  of  Bri¬ 
tish  Tineina  appearing  in  the  Larva  or  Pupa  state — How 
to  rear  Micro-Lepidoptera  from  the  Larvae — How  to  kill 
Micro-Lepidoptera — How  to  set  Micro-Lepidoptera — Ento¬ 
mological  Localities — Ten  Days  at  Kilmun,  with  a  Trip  to 
the  Isle  of  Arran — On  the  Necessity  of  the  Collector  keep¬ 
ing^  a  Journal — Journal  of  a  Larva  Collector  for  1835. 

The  present  volume  is  more  than  an  amplification  and  correc¬ 
tion  of  its  predecessor.  It  has  been  my  aim,  by  the  insertion  of 
more  readable  matter,  to  render  the  ‘  Companion’  more  entertaining 
without  sacrificing  any  of  its  usefulness,  and  without  enhancing  the 
cost.” — Preface. 

For  those  interested  in  the  study  of  the  smaller  moths,  this  book 
will  be  found  of  great  use.  The  ways  of  catching,  keeping,  rear¬ 
ing,  killing  and  setting  these  minute  creatures  are  fully  detailed.” — 
AthencBum. 
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BOTANICAL  WOEKS. 

As  every  Entomologist  must  know  something  of  Botany, 
books  on  that  branch  of  Natural  History  form  a  necessary 
portion  of  his  library. 

As  a  compendious  work,  with  descriptions  of  all  our  in¬ 
digenous  Flowery  Plants  and  Ferns,  we  recommend 

BABINGTOM’S  MAHIIAL  OF  EEITISH  BOTANY, 

Third  Edition,  12rao,  Price  10s.  6d. 

Van  Voorst. 

And  as  the  technical  terms  in  this  render  it  rather  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  the  uninitiated,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 

KENFEEY’S  EUBIMENTS  OF  BOTANY, 

16mo.,  with  Illustrative  Woodcuts.  Price  Bs,  6d. 

Van  Voorst. 

We  much  wish  that  we  had  a  similar  work  on  the  ^^Ru¬ 
diments  of  Entomology.’’ 
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NATTJEAL  HISTOEY  EEVIEW. 

PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY. 

London :  Samuel  Highley,  32,  Fleet  Street. 

Each  Number  to  contain  from  80  to  100  pages,  besides  Woodcuts  and 

Lithographs.  Price  2s,  6d. 

Now  that  Natural  History  has  become  so  fashionable,  an  endless  troup 
of  Natural  History  publications  issue  from  the  press,  some  of  sterling 
merit,  some  mere  trashy  compilations,  some  full  of  erroneous  informa¬ 
tion.  The  uninformed  would-be  purchaser  is  afraid  to  bay  any,  lest  on 
perusal  they  should  come  under  the  last  category  :  hence  the  great 
want  of  an  able  and  well-written  Review,  which  will  not  only  inform 
him  of  the  works  that  have  been  published  on  these  subjects,  but  will 
also  assure  him  of  their  worth — or  otherwise.  This  long-felt  want  the 
Natural  History  Review  aspires  to  supply ;  and  though  the  Editors  are 
aware  of  many  shortcomings  in  the  Parts  hitherto  before  the  Public,  yet 
they  have  this  definite  aim  before  them,  and  as  they  gradually  approximate 
to  it  more  and  more,  the  utility  of  their  undertaking  will  naturally  be  in¬ 
creased.  Besides  reviews  of  works  on  Natural  History,  it  contains  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Natural  History  Societies  in  Ireland, 
illustrated  by  numerous  woodcuts  and  lithographic  figures  of  newly  dis¬ 
covered  or  rare  species  of  animals  and  plants. 

Vol.  II.,  for  1855,  has  just  been  published,  containing  five  lithographic 
plates.  Price  10s.  Qd.,  cloth  gilt:  to  be  bad  post  free,  by  forwarding  the 
amount  in  Postage  stamps  to  the  Editors,  5,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
The  contents  of  this  volume  are  principally  Entomological,  and  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  British  Entomologists  who  wish  to  be  “  au 
courant”  of  the  advances  recently  made  in  Ireland  in  this  science. 

Vol.  I.,  for  1854,  price  8s.  {by  post)  is  still  on  sale,  and  can  be  had  by 
sending  that  amount  to  the  above  address.  Post-office  Orders  to  be 
made  payable  to  Arthur  Percival,  Esq.,  5,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Part  IX.  will  be  published  early  in  January,  1856,  and  will  contain, 
besides  other  matter,  a  notice  of  Dr.  H.  Burmeister’s  works  on  the 
venation  of  the  wings  in  “  Coleoptera  of  the  “  Natural  History  of  the 
Tineina,”  &c.  &c.,  besides  a  Paper  by  A.  H.  Halida y.  Esq.,  A.M., 
V.P.,  D.U.Z.A.,  on  the  systematic  place  of  the  order  “  Aphaniptera” 
among  insects. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL  PINS 

(^Such  as  we  can  heartily  recommend) 

May  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Edleston  and  Williams,  Crown 
Court,  Cheapside. 

Indeed,  these  pins  are  now  in  universal  use  amongst  En¬ 
tomologists. 

SIZES. 

No.  6,  for  Sphinges  and  Bombyces.  Price  2s.  per  oz. 

No.  8,  for  Noctum  and  Geometrse.  Price  3s.  ,,  ,, 

No.  10,  for  small  Geometrse.  Price  3s.  6d. ,,  ,, 

No.  19,  for  Micro-Lepidoptera.  Price  Gs.  „  „ 

No.  20,  for  „  Price  7s.  „  „ 

If  gilt,  Is.  per  oz.  extra. 

We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  cordially  to  recom¬ 
mend  any  shop  where  other  Entomological  apparatus  can 
be  obtained. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION, 

E  J^anual 

OF 

BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS. 

By  H.  T.  STAINTON. 


When  an  Entomologist  consults  a  book,  he  may  have  two  distinct 
objects  in  view  5  firstly,  to  ascertain  the  name  of  an  insect  he  has 
caught,  and,  secondly,  to  find  out  how  he  is  to  proceed  in  order  to 
obtain  other  species  which  he  has  not  yet  caught. 

The  mode  in  which  the  author  should  treat  the  subject,  in  order 
to  enable  the  reader  to  effect  the  first-named  object,  is  manifestly  a 
different  one  from  that  requisite  to  assist  him  in  the  latter  portion  of 
his  researches  ;  yet  it  is  the  first  and  most  essential  step  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Entomological  knowledge. 

o  00 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  work  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible 
this  part  of  the  Entomologist’s  Studies,  by  enabling  him  with  a  very 
little  trouble  to  name  any  Lepidopterous  insect  he  may  meet  with ; 
and  for  this  purpose  Tabular  views  of  the  Genera,  Families  and 
Sub-Families  will  be  given,  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will 
look  to  when  endeavouring  to  discover  the  name  of  the  insect,  and 
not  trust  to  make  it  out  by  looking  at  the  figures. 

Figures  of  insects  are  of  use  to  give  us  an  idea  of  any  species  we 
have  never  seen,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  nor  should 
they  he  resorted  to,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  name  a  species  which  we 
have  before  us;  for  that  purpose  no  figure  can  be  of  as  much  use  as 
a  good  description. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily  brief,  but  will,  we  believe,  in  all 
cases  prove  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  a  species  to  be  distinguished 
from  any  other  British  species. 

The  Wood-cuts  will  represent  each  of  the  more  important 
Genera. 

To  he  published  in  monthly  parts,  each  containing  24  pages,  and 
to  he  completed  in  about  30  parts. 

Part  I.  Vydll  be  published  on  the  1st  of  March,  1856, 

Price  Threepence. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Oa  Saturday,  April  5tfi,  1856,  will  be  published 
THE  FIRST  NUMBER 

OF 

THE  ENTOMOLOGIST’S 

WEEKLY  INTELLIGENCER. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 


To  be  continued  weekly  during  the  summer  months  (that  is, 
till  the  end  of  September),  for  the  purpose  of  instantaneous 
transmission,  amongst  the  Entomologists  of  this  country,  of 
all  important  Entomological  information.  No  existing  pub¬ 
lication  supplies  this  want:  at  present  a  rarity,  caught  on 
the  29th  of  June,  cannot  be  published  till  the  1st  of  August, 
when  the  information  comes  too  late  to  be  of  use  to  others. 

Those  who  may  make  any  discoveries  or  captures  of  import¬ 
ance  are  requested  to  communicate  at  once  to  the  Editor 
(Mr.  H.  T,  Stainton),  and  all  authenticated  intelligence 
received  by  him  prior  to  8  p.m.  on  the  Wednesday,  will  be 
published  in  the  ‘Mntelligencer’’  of  the  following  Saturday; 
and  each  contributor  of  important  information  will  receive 
gratis  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  which  it  appears. 

Those  w'ho  wish  the  Entomologists  Weekly  Intelli¬ 
gencer”  forw'arded  by  post  on  the  day  of  publication  are 
requested  to  transmit  4s.  in  postage-stamps  to  the  Editor,  on 
or  before  March  1st,  1856,  in  order  that  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  may  be  made  for  transmitting  the  requisite 
number  of  copies;  those  subscribing  between  March  1st  and 
15th  will  be  liable  to  a  subscription  of  4s.  Qd.,  and  all  after 
that  date  5s. 

M^ill  be  published  every  Saturday  by  E.  Newman,  9, 
Devonshire  Street,  Bishopsgate;  and  may  be  had  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


CHEAP  WORKS  ON  ENTOMOLOGY, 

■  THE  ENTOMOLOGIST’S  ANNUAL  FOR  1855, 
Second  Edition.  I^mo.  Pp.  153,  Coloured  Plate.  Price 


Half-a-Crown; 


THE  ENTOM.OLOGI-ST’S,;€OMPx4NION.  By 
H.  T.  Stainton-  SecpiiS  Ediiioni  i2mo,  Pp.  146. 
Pripe^  TlireP /Shillin^l^'^  ^ .  r 


THE  NviTUBAL  HI-STORY  OF  THE  TINEINA. 
By  H.  T.  Sta  iNiOHj  assisted  by  Professor  Zeller  and 
J.  W.  Douglas.'  %o.  Pp.  338.  Eight  Coloured  Plates. 
Price  Twelve  Slilllings  and  Sixpence. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Among  tb-e  curiosifies  of  literature  pnbiished  during  the  pres?'nt 
century. Misis  elaborate  contribution  to  the  y-xturar  tiistovv?  of  b.  -.•cts, 
will  bold' a  distingtu'felied  ptaee.  The  ‘  Tineina’  are  a  oro  tp  of  n  n-ro- 
scopic  moths,  numerous  in  species,  and  their  habi'is  and  transform  ions 
are  here  given  on  a  scale  of  completeness  and  extended  deiail  not 
hitherto  reached  by  naturalists  on  any  subject.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“  It  is  with  sincere  gratification  that  we  hail  the  advent  of  the  present 
volume,  as  promising  us  much  minute,  yet  distinct,  information  upon 
these  little  atoms.  .  .  .  We  can  only  further  commend  this  volume 

and  its  successors  most  cordially  to  our  readers,  feeling  assured  that  all 
who  become  purchasers  will  be  not  only  in  Mr.  Stainton’s  debt,  but  also  in 
ours,  for  bringing  this  admirable  history  under  their  notice.” — Naturalist 


On  the  1st  March,  1856, 


IF  ill  he  Puhlishedf  iP rle^i  j'hveepevcej  the  Pir^l  P've-her  of. 


A  M  A  N  I-  A  I 


C.jt 


OF 


BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES  ANB  MOTHS. 


By  H.  T.  STAINTON 

This AFork  will  contain  Descriptions  of  all  the  Bru8)| 
^  TiSH  Species,  with  popular  readable  Instructions  where  to  rf  ' 
^  find  them  and  bow  to  know  them,  and  will  be  Illustrated  d,t 


1 ,  7  '  '  -  a-#  V-/  »-/  X  A  AX  .1  XA  X;  r  p 

with  numerous  Wood-cuts.  To  be  completed  in  about 
Thirty  Monthly  Numbers.  cdl 

^  The  first  Four  Parts  will  comprise  the  whole  of  tife  ill 

Butterflies! 

London  :  John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster  Row. 


